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PHINEAS REDUX. 


CHAPTER I. 

TEMPTATION. 

The circumstances of the general election of i8 — will be 
well remembered by all those who take an interest in the 
political matters of the country. There had been a coming in 
and a going out of Ministers previous to that,—somewhat rapid, 
very exciting, and, upon the whole, useful as showing the real 
feeling of the country upon sundry questions of public interest 
Mr. Gresham had been Prime Minister of England, as repre¬ 
sentative of the Liberal party in politics. There had come to 
be a split among those who should have been his followers on 
the terribly vexed question of the Ballot Then Mr. Daubeny 
for twelve months had sat upon the throne distributing the 
good things of the Crown amidst Conservative birdlings, with 
beaks wide open and craving maws, who certainly for some 
years previous had not received their share of State honours 
or State emoluments. .And Mr. Daubeny was still so sitting, to 
the infinite dismay of the Liberals, every man of whom felt that 
his party was entitled by numerical strength to keep the manage¬ 
ment of the Government within its own hands. 

Let a man be of what side he may in politics,—^unless he be 
much more of a partisan than a patriot,—^he will think it well 
that there should be some equity of division in the bestowal of 
crumbs of comfort. Can even apj^old Whig wish that every 
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Lord. Lieutenant of a county should be an old Wh%? Can it 
be good for the administration of the law that none but Liberal 
lawyers should become Attorney-Generals, and from thence Chief 
Justices'or Lords of Appeal? Should no Conservative Peer 
ever represent the majesty of England in India, in Canada, or 
at St. Petersburgh? So arguing, moderate Liberals had been 
glad to give Mr. Daubeny and his merry men a chance. Mr. 
Daubeny and his merry men had not neglected the chance 
given them. Fortune favoured them, and they made their hay 
while the sun shone with an energy that had never been 
surpassed, improving upon Fortune, till their natural enemies 
waxed impatient. There had been as yet but one year of it, and 
the natural enemies, who had at first expressed themselves as 
glad that the turn had come, might have endured the period of 
spoliation with more equanimity. For to them, tlie Liberals, diis 
cutting up of the Whitehall cake by the Conservatives was spo¬ 
liation when the privilege of cutting was found to have so 
much exceeded what had been expected. Were not they, the 
Liberals, the real representatives of the people, and, therefore, 
did not the cake in truth appertain to them? Had not they 
given up the cake for a while, partly, indeed, through idleness 
and mismanagement, and quarrelling among themselves; but 
mainly with a feeling that a moderate slicing on the other side 
would, upon the whole, be advantageous? But when the cake 
came to be mauled like that—oh, heavens! So the men who had 
quarrelled agreed to quarrel no more, and it was decided that 
there should be an end of mismanagement and idleness, and that 
this horrid sight of the weak pretending to be strong, or the weak 
receiving the reward of strength, should be brought to an end. 
Then came a great fight, in the last agonies of which the cake was 
sliced manfully. All the world knew how the fight would go; but 
in the meantime lord-lieutenancies were arranged; very ancient 
judges retired upon pensions; vice-royal Governors were sent 
out in the last gasp of the failing battle; great- places were 
filled by tens, and little places by twenties; private secretaries were 
established here and there; and the hay was still made even after 
die sun had gone down. 

In consequence of all this the circumst^ces of the election of 
18— were peculiar. Mr. Daubeny had dissolved the House, not 
probably with any idea tliat he could thus retrieve his for- 
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"tunes, but feeling that in doing so he was occupying the last nor¬ 
mal position of a properly-fought Constitutional battle^ His 
enemies were resolved, more firmly than they were resolved before, 
to knock him altogether on the head at the general election 
which he had himself called into existence. He had been dis¬ 
gracefully out voted in the House of Commons on various sub¬ 
jects. On the last occasion he had gone into his lobby with a 
minority of 37, upon a motion brought forward by Mr. Palliser, 
the late Liberal Chancellor of the Exchequer, respecting decimal 
coinage. No politician, not even Mr. Palliser himself, had ex¬ 
pected that he would cany his Bill in the present session. It was 
brought forward as a trial of strength; and for such a purpose 
decimal coinage was as good a subject as any other. It was Mr. 
Palliser’s hobby, and he was gratified at having this further oppor¬ 
tunity of ventilating it. When in power, he had not succeeded in 
carrying his measure, awed, and at last absolutely beaten, by the 
infinite difficulty encountered in arranging its details. But his 
mind was Itill j^t upon it, and it was allowed by the whole party 
to be as good as anything else for the purpose then required. The 
Conservative Government was beaten for the third or fourtli time, 
and Mr. Daubeny dissolved the House. , 

The whole world said that he 'might as well have resigned at 
once. It was already the end of July, and there must be an 
autumn Session with the new members. It was known to be 
impossible that he should find himself supported by a majority 
after a fresh election. He had been treated with manifest for¬ 
bearance ; the cake had been left in his hands for twelve months; 
the House was barely two years old; he had no “cry” with 
which to meet the country; the dissolution was factious, dis¬ 
honest, and unconstitutional. So said all the Liberals, and it 
was deduced also that the Conservatives were in tiieir hearts as 
angry as were their opponents. 'What was to be gained but the 
poor interval of three months ? There were clever men who 
suggested that Mr. Daubeny had a scheme in his head—some 
sharp trick of political conjuring, some “hocus-pocus presto” 
sleight of hand, by which he might be able to retain power, 
let the elections go as they would. But, if so, he certainly did 
not make his scheme known to hS owp party. 

He had no cry with which to n\et the country, nor, indeed, 
had the leaders of the Opposition. Retrftichment, army reform, 
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navy excellence, Mr. Palliser’s decimal^ coinage, and general good 
government gave to all the ol&Whig moderate Liberals plebly 
of matter /<^r speeches to their future constituents. Those who 
were more advanced could promise the Ballot and suggest the 
disestablishment of the Church. But the Government of the 
day was to be turned out on the score of general incom¬ 
petence. They were to be made to go, because they could not 
command majorities. But there ought to have been no disso¬ 
lution, and Mr. Daubeny was regarded by his opponents, and 
indeed by very many of his followers also, with an enmity that 
was almost ferocious. A seat in Parliament, if it be for five or 
six years, is a blessing; but the blessing becomes very question¬ 
able if it have to be sought afresh every other Session. 

One thing was manifest to thoughtful, working, eager political 
Liberals. They must have not only a majority in the next 
Parliament, but a majority of good men—of men good and true. 
There must be no more mismanagement; no more quarrelling; 
no more idleness. Was it to be borne that an mprihcipled so- 
called Conservative Prime Minister should go on slicing the cake 
after such a fashion as that lately adopted ? Old bishops had even 
talked of resigning, and Knights of the Garter had seemed to die 
on purpose. So there was a great stir at the Liberal political 
clubs, and every good and true nun was summoned to the 
battle. 

Now no Liberal soldier, as a young soldier, had been known to 
be more good and true than Mr. Finn, the Irishman, who had 
held office two years ago to the satisfaction of all his friends, and 
who had retired from office because he had found himself com¬ 
pelled to support a measure which had since been carried by tliose 
very men from whom he had been obliged on this account to 
divide Trimselfl It had always been felt by his old friends that he 
had been, if not ill-used, at least very unfortunate. He had been 
twelve montlis in advance of his party, and had consequently been 
driven out into the cold. So when the names of good men and 
true were, mustered, and weighed, and discussed, and scrutinised 
by some active members of the Liberal party in a certain very 
private room not far removed from our great seat of parliamentary 
warfere; and when the capabilities, and expediencies, and pos¬ 
sibilities were tossed to and jfto among these active members, it 
came to pass that the name of Mr. Finn was mentioned more than 
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once. Mr. Phineas Finn was the gentleman's name—which 
statement may be necessary to explain the term of endearment 
which was Occasionally used in speaking of him. , . 

“He has got some permanent place,” said Mr. iRatler, who 
was living on the well-founded hope (jf being a Treasury 
Secretary under the new dispensation ; “ and of course he won’t 
leave it.” 

It must be acknowledged that Mr. Ratler, than whom no judge 
in such matters possessed more experience, had always been afraid 
of Phineas Finn. 

“ He’ll lave it fast enough, if you’ll make it worth his while,” 
^aid the Honourable Laurence Fitzgibbon, who also had his 
expectations. 

“ Hut he married when he went away, and he can't afford it,” 
said Mr. Bonteen, another keen expectant. 

“ Devil a bit,” said the Honourable Laurence; “ or, anyways, 
the poor thing died of her first baby before it was born. Phinny 
hasn’t an impidiraent, no more than I have.” 

“ He’s the ftst Irishman we ever got hold of,” said Barrington 
Erie—“ present company always excepted, Laurence.” 

“ Bedad, you needn’t except me, Barrington. I know what a 
man’s made of, and what a m^ can do. And -I know what he 
can’t do. I’m not bad at the outside skirmishing. I'm worth me 
salt. I say that with a just reliance on me own powers. But 
Phinny is a different sort of man. Phinny can stick to a desk 
from twelve to seven, and wish to come back again after dinner. 
He’s had money left him, too, and’d like to spend some of it 
on an English borough.” 

“ You never can quite trust him,” said Bonteen. Now Mr. 
Bonteen had never loved Mr. Finn. 

“ At any rate we’ll try him again,” said Barrington Erie, making 
a little note to that effect. And they did try him again. 

Phineas Finn, when last seen by the public, was departing from 
parliamentary life in London to tlie enjoyment of a modest place 
under Government in his own country, with something of a shattered 
ambition. After various turmoils he had achieved a competency, 
and had married the girl of his heart. But now his wife was dead, 
and he was again alone in th^world. One of his friends had 
declared that money had been fefl to him. That was true, but 
the money had not been muclw Phineas Finn had lost his 
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lather as wdtt as Ws wife, and had inherited about four 
riiousand pounds. He was not at this time much over thirQr; 
and it ippst be acknowledged in regard to him that^ since the 
day on whioh he had accepted place and retired from Ixindon, 
his very soul had sighgd for the lost glories of Westminster and 
Downing Street, 

There are certain modes of life which, if once adopted, make 
: contentment in any other circumstances almost an impossibility. 
In old age a man may retire without repining, though it is often 
beyond the power even of the old man to do so; but in youth, 
with all the faculties still perfect, with the body still strong, with 
the hopes still buoyant, such a change as that which had been 
made by Phineas Finn was more than he, or than most men, could 
bear with equanimity. He had revelled in the gaslight, and could 
not lie quiet on a sunny bank. To the palate accustomed to high 
cookery, bread and milk is almost painfully insipid. When 
Phineas Finn found himself discharging in Dublin the routine 
duties of his office,—as to which there was no public comment, no 
feeling that such duties were done in the face of tl# country,—^he 
became sick at heart and discontented. Like the warhorse out at 
grass he remembered the sound of the battle and the noise of 
trumpets. After five years spent in.the heat and full excitement 
of London society, life in Ireland was tame to him, and cold, and 
dull. He did not analyse the difference between metropolitan and 
quasVmetropolitan manners ; but he found that men and women 
in Dublin were different from those to whom he had been accus¬ 
tomed in London. He had lived among lords, and the sons and 
daughters of lords ; and though the official secretaries and assistant 
commissioners among whom his lot now threw him were for tlie 
most part clever fellows, fond of society; and perhaps more than 
his equals in the kind of conversation which he found to be pre¬ 
valent, still they were not the same as the men he had left behind 
him,—^men alive, with the excitement of parliamentary life in 
London. When in Ixindon he had often told himself that he was 
sick of it, and that he would better love some country quiet 
life. Nbw Dublin was his Tibur, and the fickle one found that he 
could not be happy unless he were back again at Rome. When, 
therefore, he received the following, letter from his friend, Barring¬ 
ton !^e, he neighed like the ,^td warhorse, and already found 
himself shouting “Ha, ha,” amdng the trumpets. 
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«_-Street, 9th July, i8—k 

“ My dear Finn, 

“ Although you are not now immediately concerned' in sUch 
trifling' matters you have no doubt heard that we are all to 
be sent back at once to our constituents, and that there will 
be a general, election about the end of September. We are 
sure that we shafl have such a majesty as we never had before j 
but we are determined to make it as strong as possible, and to 
get in all the good men tliat are to be had. Have you a mind 
to try again ? After all, there is nothing like it 

“ Perhaps you may have some Irish seat in your eye for which 
you would be safe. To tell the truth we know very little of the 
Irish seats—not so much as, I think, we ought to do. But if you 
are not so lucky I would suggest Tankerville in Durham. Of 
course there would be a contest, and a little money will be 
wanted; but the money would not be much. Browborough has 
sat for the place now for three Parliaments, and seems to think it 
all his own. I%m told that nothing could be easier than to turn 
him out. You will remember the man— a. great, hulking, heavy, 
sjieechless fellow, who always used to sit just over Lord Macaw’s 
shoulder. I have made inquiry, and I am told that he must 
walk if anybody would go down who could talk to the colliers 
every mght for a week or so. It would just be the work for 
you. Of course, you should have all the assistance we could 
give you, and Molescroft would put you into the hands of 
an agent who wouldn’t spend money for you. ;C 5 °° would 
do it all. • ^ 

“ I am very sorry to hear of your great loss, as also was Lady 
I.aura, who, as you are aware, is still abroad with her father. We 
have all thought that the loneliness of your present life might 
perhaps make you willing to come back among us. I write instead 
of Ratler, because I am helping him in the Northern Counties. 
But you will understand all about that 

“ Yours, ever faithfully, 

“ Barrington Erle. 

“ Of course Tankerville has beSl^irty. Browborough has spent 
a fortune there. But I do not trlnk that that need dishearten 
you. You will go there with clean hands. * It must be understood 
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tiiat Aae not be as much as a glass of beer. I am told that 
the fellows won’t vote for Browborough unless he spends money, and 
I fancy he will be afraid to do it heavily after all that has come 
and gone.* If he does you’ll have him out on a petition. Let us 
have an answer as soon as possible!” 

He at once resolved that he would go over and spe ; but, before 
he replied to Erie’s letter, he walked half-a-dozen times the length 
of the pier at Kingston meditating on his answer. He had no 
one belonging to him. He had been deprived of his young bride, 
and left desolate. He could ruin no one but himself. Where 
could there be a man in all the world who had a more perfect 
right to play a trick with his own prospects ? If he threw up his 
place and spent all his money, who could blame him ? Neverthe¬ 
less, he did tell himself that, when he should have thrown up his 
place and spent all his money, there would remain to him his own 
self to be disposed of in a manner that might be very awkward to 
him. A man owes it to his country, to his friends, even to his 
acquaintance, that he shall not be known to%e going about 
wanting a dinner, with never a coin in his pocket. It is very well 
for a man to boast that he is lord of himself, and that having no 
ties he may do as he pleases with that possession. But it is a 
possession of which, unfortunately, he cannot rid himself when he 
finds that there is nothing advantageous to be done with it. 
Doubtless there is a way of riddance. There is the bare bodkin. 
Or a man may fall overboard between Holyhead and Kingston in 
the dark, and may do it in such a cunning fashion tliat his friends 
shall tlynk that it was an accident. But against these modes of 
riddance there is a canon set, which some men still fear to 
disobey. 

The thing that he was asked to do was perilous. Standing in 
his present niche of vantage he was at least safe. And added 
to his safety there were material comforts. He had more than 
enough for his wants. His work was light; he lived among men 
and women with whom he was popular. The very fact of his past 
parliamentary life had caused him to be regarded as a man of some 
note among the notables of the Irish capital. Lord Lieutenants 
were gracious to him, and the wives of judges smiled upon him at 
their tables. He was encoyfaged to talk of tliose wars of the 
gods at which he had been jnesent, and was so treated as to make 
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feel that he was somebody in the world <rf Dublin. Now he 
was in^ted to give all this up ; and for what? , 

He answered tliat question to himself with enthusiastic, elo¬ 
quence. The reward offered to him was the thing which in all 
the world he liked best. It was suggested to him that he should 
again have within his reach that parliamentary renown which had 
once bden the very breath of his nostrils. We all know those 
arguments and quotations, antagonistic to prudence, with whicli a 
man fortifies himself in rashness. “ None but the brave deserve 
the fair.” “Where there’s a will there’s a way.” “Nothing 
venture nothing have.” “ The sword is to him who can use it.” 
“ Fortune favours the bold.” But on the other side there is just 
as much to be said. “ A bird in the hand is worth two in the 
busli.” “took before you leap.” “Thrust not out your hand 
further than you can draw it back again.” All which maxims of 
life Phineas Finn revolved within his own heart, if not carefully, 
at least frequently, as he walked up and down the long pier of 
Kingston Harbour. 

But what matters such revolvings ? A man placed as was our 
Phineas always does that which most pleases him at die moment, 
being but poor at argument if he cannot carry the weight tp that side 
which best satisfies his own feelings. Had not his success been very 
great when he before made the attempt ? Was he not well aware 
at every moment of his life that, after having so thoroughly learned 
his lesson in London, he was throwing away his hours amidst his 
present pursuits in Dublin? Did he not owe himself to his 
country ? And then, again, what might not I.ondon do for him ? 
Men who had begun as he begun had lived to rule over Cabinets, and 
to sway the Empire. He had been happy for a short twelvemonth 
with his young bride,—for a short twelvemonth,—and then she had 
been taken from him. Had she been spared to him he would 
never have longed for more than Fate had given him. He 
would never have sighed again for die glories of Westminster 
had his Mary not gone from him. Now he was alone in the 
world j and, though he could look forward to possible and 
not improbable events which would make that future disposi- 
tipn of himself a most difficult question for him, still he would 
dare to try. 

As the first result of Erie’s letter^hineas was over in London 
early in August. If he went on with this matter, h^ must,*of 
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course, res%n the office for holding which he was paid A 
thousand a year. He could reuin that as long as he chose to earn 
the money, but the earning of it would not be compatible with a 
seat in Parliament. He had a few thousand pounds with which 
he could pay for the contest at Tankerville, for the consequent 
petition which had been so generously suggested to him,, and 
ma intn in himself in London for a session or two should‘he be so 
fortunate as to carry his election. Then he would be penniless, 
with the world before him as a closed oyster to be again opened, 
and he knew,—no one better,—that this oyster becomes harder and 
harder in the opening as the man who has to open it becomes 
older. It is an oyster that will close to again with a snap, after 
you have got your knife well into it, if you withdraw your point 
but for a moment. He had had a rough tussle with the o)^ter 
already, and had reached the fish ivithin the shell. Nevertheless, 
the oyster which he had got was not the oyster which he wanted. 
So he told himself now, and here had come to him the chance of 
trying again. 

Early in August he went over to England, jaw Mr. Molescroft, 
and made his first visit to Tankerville. He did not like the look 
of Tankerville; but nevertheless he resigned his place before the 
month was over. That was the one great step, or rather the leap 
in the dark,—and that he took. Tilings had been so arranged that 
tlie election at Tankerville was to take place on the 20th of 
October. When the dissolution had been notified to all the 
world by Mr. Daubeny an earlier day was suggested; but Mr. 
Daubeny saw reasons for postponing it for a fortnight. Mr. 
Dauben/s enemies were again very ferocious. It was all a trick. 
Mr. Daubeny had no right to continue Prime Minister a day after 
the decided expression of opinion as to unfitness whicli had been 
pronounced by the House of Commons. Men were waxing very 
wrath. Nevertheless, so mucli power remained in Mr. Daubeny’s 
hand, and the election was delayed. 'J'hat for Tankerville would 
not be held till the 20th of October. The whole House could not 
be chosen till the end of the month,—^liardly by that time;—and yet 
there was to be an autumn Session. The Ratlers and Bonteens 
were at any rate dear about the autumn Session. It was abso¬ 
lutely impossible tliat Mr. Dauh^ny .should be allowed to remain 
in power over Christmas, andfup to February. 

^r h^lescroft, whom Pnincas saw in London, was not a 
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ccMnfortablc councillor. “So you are going doim to Tanker- 
ville?” he said. 

“ They seem to think I might as well try.” 

“ Quite right;—quite right. Somebody ought to try it, no doubt. 
It would be a disgrace to the whole party if Browborough were 
allowed to walk over. There isn’t a borough in England more 
sure to return a liberal than Tankerville if left to itself. And 
yet that lump of a legislator has sat there as a Tory for the last 
dozen years by dint of money and brass." 

“You think we can unseat him?” 

“ I don’t say that. He liasn’t come to the end of his money, 
and as to his brass that is positively without end.” 

“ But surely he’ll have some fear of consequences after what has 
been done ? ” 

“ None in the least. What has been done ? Can you name a 
single Parliamentary aspirant who has been made to suffer?” 

“They have suffered in character,” said Phineas. “I should 
not like to have the tilings said of me that have been said of them.” 

“ I don’t know a man of them who stands in a worse position 
among his own friends than he occupied before. And men of that 
sort don’t want a good position among their enemies. They know 
they’re safe. When the seat is in dispute everybody is savage 
enough; but when it is merely a question of punishing a man, 
what is the use of being .savage ? Who knows whose turn it may 
be next ?” 

“ He’ll play the old game then ?” 

“Of course he’ll play the old game,” said Mr. Molescroft. 
“ He doesn^t know any other game. All the purists in England 
wouldn’t teach him to think that a poor man ought not to sell his 
vote, and that a rich man oughtn’t to buy it. You mean to go in for 
purity.?” 

“ Certainly I do.” 

“ Browborough will>think just as badly of you as you will of him. 
He’ll hate you because he’ll think you are trying to rob him of what 
he has honestly bought; but he’ll hate you quite as much because 
you try to rob the borough. .He’d tell you if you asked him that 
he doesn’t want his seat for nothing, any more than he wants his 
house or his carriage-horses for nothiijg. To him you’ll be a mean, 
low interloper. But you won’t care aStat that” 

“ Not in the least, if I can get the selt” 
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" But I’m aftaid you won’t. He will be elected. You’ll petition. 
Hell lose his seat. There will be a commission. And then the 
borough will be disfranchised. It’s a fine career, but expensive; 
and tfieh there is no reward beyond the self-satisfaction arising 
from a good action. However, Ruddles tvill do the best he can 
for you, and it certainly is possible that you may creep through.” 
This was very disheartening, but Barrington Erie assured our hero 
that such was Mr. Molescroft’s usual T.vay with candidates, and that 
it really meant little or nothing. At any rate, Phineas Finn was 
pledged to stand. 



CHAPTER ir, 

HARRINGTON HALL, 

Phineas, on his first arrival in London, found a^few of his old 
friends, men who were still delayed by business though the Session 
was over. He arrived on the loth of August, which may be con¬ 
sidered as the great day of the annual exodus, and he remembered 
how .he, too, in former times had gone to Scotland to shoot 
grouse, and what he liad done there besides shooting. He had 
been a welcome guest at Lough Linter, the magnificent seat of 
Mr. Kennedy, and indeed there had been that between him and 
Mr. Kennedy which ought to make him a welcome guest there still. 
But of Mr. Kennedy he had heard nothing directly since he had 
left London. From Mr. Kennedy’s wife. Lady Laura, who had 
been his great friend, he had heard occasionally; but she was 
separated from her husband, and wis living abroad with her father, 
the Earl of Brentford. Has it not been written in a former book 
how this Lady Laura had been unhappy in her marriage, having 
wedded herself to a man whom she had never loved, because he 
was rich and powerful, and how this very Phineas had asked her 
to be his l^ide after she had accepted the rich man’s hand? 
Thence had come great trouble, but nevertheless there had been 
that between Mr. Kennedy and our hero which made Phineas feel 
that he ought still to be welcomed as a guest should he show 
himself at the door of Lough Linter Castle. The idea came upon 
him simply because he found that almost every man for whom he 
inquired had just started, or was just starting, for the North; and 
he would have liked to go where others went. He asked a few 
questions as to Mr. Kennedy from Barrington Erie and others, 
who had known him, and was told that the man now lived quite 
alone. He still kept his seat in parliament, but had hardly 
appeared during the last Session, an^|was thought that he would 
not come forward again. Of his life m the country nothing wa# 
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known. “No one fishes his rivers, or shoots his moors, as far as I 
can learn,” said Barrington Erie. “ I suppose he looks after the 
sheep and says his prayers, and keeps his money together.” 

“ And there has been no attempt at a reconciliation ?” Phineas 
asked. 

“ She went abroad to escape his attempts, and remains there m 
order that she may be safe. Of all hatreds that the world produces 
a wife’s hatred for her husband, when she does hate him, is the * 
strongest.” 

In September Finn was back in Ireland, and about the end of 
that month h^ made his first visit to Tankerville. He remained 
there for three or four days, and was terribly disgusted while 
staying at the “ Yellow” inn, to find that the people of the town 
would treat him as though he were rolling in wealth. He was 
soon tired of Tankerville, and as he could do nothing further, on 
the spot, till the time for canvassing should come on, about ten days 
previous to the election, he returned to London, somewhat at a loss 
to know how to bestir himself. But in London he received a letter 
from another old friend, which decided him:— 

“My dear Mr. Finn,” said the letter, “of courip you know 
that Oswald is now master of t^e Brake hounds. Upon my word, 

I think it is the place in the world for which he is most fit. 
He is a great martinet in the field, and works at it as though it 
were for his bread. We have been here looking after the kennels 
and getting up the horses since the beginning of August, and have" 
been cub-hunting ever so long. Oswald wants to know whether 
you won’t come down to him till tlie election begins * earnest. 

“We were so glad to hear that you were going to appear 
again. I have always known that it would be so. I have told 
Oswald scores of times that I was sure you would never be happy 
out of Parliament, and that your real home must be somewhere 
near the Treasury Chambers. You can’t alter a man’s nature. 
Oswald was bom to be a master of hounds, and you were bora to 
be a Secretary of State. He works the hardest and gets the least 
pay for it; but then, as he says, he 'does not run so great a risk 
of being turned out 

“ We haven’t much of a h«se, but we have plenty of room for 
you. As for the house, it^as a matter of course, whetlier good 
OT bad. It goes with the Kennels, and I should as little think (rf 
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having a choice as though I were one of the horses. We have very 
good stables, and such a stud ! I can't tell you how many there 
are. In October it seems as though their name were legion. . In 
March there b never anything for any body to ride on., •! gene¬ 
rally find then that mine are taken for the whips. Do come apd 
take advantage of the flush. I can’t tell you how glad we shall 
be to see you. Oswald ought to‘have written himself, but he 

says-won’t tell you what he says. We shall take no 

refusal. You can have nothing to do before you are wanted at 
Tankerville. 

“ I was so sorry to hear of your great loss. I hardly know 
whether to mention it or to be silent in writing. If you were 
here of course I should speak of her. And I would rather renew 
your grief for a time tlian allow you to think that I am indifferent. 
Pray come to us. 

“ Yours ever most sincerely, 

“Violet Chiltern. 

“ Harrington Hall, Wednesday.” 

Phineas Finn at once made up his mind that he would go to 
Harrington Hall. There was the prospect in this of an imme¬ 
diate return to some of the most charming pleasures of the old 
life, which was very grateful to him. It pleased him much that he 
should have been so thought of by this lady,—that she should have 
sought him out at once, at the moment of his reappearance. That 
she would have remembered him, he was quite sure, and that her 
husband. Lord Chiltera, should remember him also, was beyond a 
doubt. There had been passages in their first lives which people 
cannot forget. But it might so well have been the case that they 
should not have cared to renew their acquaintance with him. As 
it was, they must have made close inquiry, and had sought him at 
the first day of his reappearance. The letter had reached him 
through the hands of Barrington Erie, who was a cousin of Lord 
Chiltem, and was at once answered as follows :— 

" Fowlei*s Hotel, Jermyn Street, October ist. 

“My dear Lady Chiltern, 

“ I cannot tell you how much pi^sure the very sight of your 
handwriting gave me. Yes, here I atn again, trying my head at 
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the old game. They say lhat you can never cure a gamble or a 
‘ politician;’^d, though I' had very much to make me happy tiU 
tiiat great blow came upon me, I believe that it is so. I am 
uneasy tiU I can see once more the Speaker’s wig, and hear bitter 
things said of this ‘right honourable gentleman/ and of that 
noble friend. I want to be once more in the midst of it; and as 
I have been left singularly deSblate in the world, without a tie by 
which I am bound to aught but an honourable mode of living, 
I have determined to run the risk, and have thrown up the place 
which I held under Government. I am to stand for Tankerville, 
as you have heard, and I am told by those to whose tender 
mercies I have been confided by B. E. that I have not a chance 
of success. 

“ Your invitation is so tempting that I cannot refuse it. As you 
say, I have nothing to do till the play begins. I have issued my 
address, and must leave my name and my fame to be discussed by 
the, Tankervillians till I make my appearance among them on the 
loth of this month. Of course, I had heard that Chiltem has the 
Brake, and I have heard also that he is doing it uncommonly well. 
Tell him that I have hardly seen a hound since the memorable 
day on which I pulled him out from under his horse in the brook 
at Wissindine. I don’t know whether I can ride a yard now. I 
■will get to you on the 4th, and -will remain if you will keep me till 
the 9th. If Chiltem can put me up on anything a little quieter 
than Bonebreaker, I’ll go out steadily, and see how he does his 
cubbing. I may, perhaps, be justified in opining that Bone- 
breaker has before this left the establishment. If so I may, 
perhaps, find myself up to a little very light work. 

“ Remember me very kindly to him. Does he make a good 
nurse with the baby ? 

“ Yours, always faithfully, 

“Phineas Finn. 

“ I cannot tell you with what pleasure I look forward to seeing 
you both again.” 

The next few days went very heavily^'ith him. There had, in¬ 
deed, been no real reason why he should not have gone to Harring¬ 
ton Hall at once, except that l^did not wish to seem to be utterly 
homeless. And yet were h^there, with his old friends, he would 
not scruple for a moment in owning that such was the case. He 
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had fixfed Ids day, however, tod did letnaiA k London t3l the 461 . 
Barrington Erie and Mr. Bader he saw occasionally, for they w«:e 
kept in town on the adairs of the election. The one was generally 
full of hope i but the other was no better than a Job’s comforter. 
“ I wouldn’t ad'sdse you to expect too much at Tankerville, you 
know,” said Mr. Rader. 

“ By no means,” said Phineas, who had always disliked Rader, 
and had known himself to be disliked in return. expect 
nothing.” 

“ Browborough understands such a place as Tankerville so well 1 
He has been at it all his life. Money is no object to him, and he 
doesn’t care a straw what anybody says of him. I don’t think it’s 
possible to unseat him.” 

“ We'll try at least,” said Phineas, upon whom, however, such 
remarks as these cast a gloom which he could not succeed in 
shaking off, though he could summon vigour sufficient to save 
him from showing the gloom. He knew very well that com¬ 
fortable words would be spoken to him at Harrington Hall, 
and that then the gloom would go. The comforting words of his 
friends would mean quite as litde as the discourtesies of Mr. 
Rader. He understood that thoroughly, and felt that he ought to 
hold a stronger control over his own impulses. He must take the 
thing as it would come, and neither the flatterings of friends nor 
the threatenings of enemies could alter it; but he knew his own 
weakness, and confessed to himself that another week of life by 
himself at Fowler’s Hotel, refreshed by occasional interviews with 
Mr. Rader, would make him altogether unfit for the coming 
contest at Tankerville. 

He reached Harrington Hall in the afternoon about four, and 
found Lady Chiltem alone. As soon as he saw her he told himself 
that she was not in the least altered since he had last been with her, 
and yet during the period she had undergone that great change 
which turns a girl into a mother. She had ffie baby with her wjien 
he came into the room, and at once greeted him as an old friend,— 
as a loved and loving friend who was to be made free at once to all 
the inmost privileges of real friendship, which are given to and are 
desired by so few. “ Yes, here we are again,” said Lady Chiltem, 
" settled, as fer as I suppose we evA shall be settled, for ever so 
many years to come. The place belon^ls to old Lord Gunthorpe, 

1 foacy, but really 1 hardly know. I do know that we should give 
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!t up at once if we gave up the hounds, and that we can’t be 
turped out as long as we have them. Doesn’t it seem odd to have 
to depend on a lot of yelping dogs ?” 

“ Only that the yelping dogs depend on you.” 

“It’s a kind of give and take, I suppose, like other things in the 
world. Of course, he’s a beautiful baby. I had him in just that 
you might see him. I show Baby, and Oswald shows the hounds. 
We’ve npthing else to intere.st anybody. But nurse shall take him 
now. Come out and have a turn in the shrubbery before Oswald 
comes back. They’re gone to-day as far as Trumpeton Wood, out 
of which no fox was ever known to break, and they won’t be 
home till six.” 

“ Who are ‘ they’ ? ” asked Phineas, as he took his hat 

“The ‘they’ is only Adelaide Palliser. I don’t think you 
ever knew her?” 

“ Never. Is she anything to the other PalHscrs ?” 

“She is everything to them all; niece and grand-niece, and first 
cousin and grand-daughter. Her father was the fourth brother, 
and as she was one of six h6r share of the family wealth is small. 
'Those Pallisers are very peculiar, and I doubt whether she ever 
saw the old duke. She has no father or mother, and lives 
when she is at home with a married sister, about seventy years 
older than herself, Mrs. Attenbury.” 

“ I remember Mrs. Attenbury.” 

“Of course you do. Who does not? Adelaide was a child 
then, I suppose. Though I don’t know why she should liave 
been, as she calls herself one-and-twenty now. You’ll think her 
pretty. I don’t But she is my great new firiend, and I like her 
immensely. She rides to hounds, and talks Italian, and writes for 
the Times.” 

“Writes for the Times !” 

“ I won’t swear that she does, but she could. There’s only one 
other thing about her. She’s engaged to be married.” 

‘^To whom?” 

“ I don’t know that I shall answer that question, and indeed 
I’m not sure that she is engaged. ‘But there’s a man d 3 dng for 
her.” 

“ You must know, if rfie^our friend.” 

“ Of course I know ; there are ever so many ins and outs, 
and 1 ought not ta have said a word about it. I idusddn’t Mw 
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done so to any one but you. And now we’ll go in and have some 
tea, and go to bed.” 

“ Go to bed 1 ” 

“We always go to bed here before dinner on hunting days. 
When the cubbing began Oswald used to be up at &ree.” 

“ He doesn’t get up at three now.” 

“Nevertheless we go to bed. You needn’t if you don’t like, 
and I’ll stay with you if you choose till you dress for dinner. I 
did know so well that you’d come, back to London, Mr. Finn. 
You are not a bit altered.” 

* I feel to be changed in everything.” 

“Why shotild you be altered? It’s only two years. I am 
altered because of Baby. That does change a woman. 6f course 
I’m thinking always of what he will do in the world; whether he’ll 
be a master of hounds or a Cabinet Minister or a great farmer;— 
or perhaps a miserable spendthrift, who will let everything that 
his grandfathers and grandmothers have done for him go to the 
dogs.” 

“ Why do you think of anything so wretched. Lady Chiltem ?” 

“ Who,can help thinking? Men do do so. It seems to me that 
that is the line of most young men who come to their property 
early. Why should I dare to think that my boy should be better 
than others? But I do; and I fancy that he will be a great 
statesman. After all, Mr. Finn, that is the best thing that a 
man can be, unless it is given him to be a saint and a martyr 
and all that kind of thing,—^wliich is not just what a mother 
looks for.” 

“ That would only be better than the spendthrift and gambler.” 

“ Flardly better you’ll say, perhaps. How odd that is 1 We all 
profess to believe when we’re told that this world should be used 
merely as a preparation for the next; and yet there is something 
so cold and comfortless in the theory that we do not relish the 
prospect even for our children. I fancy your people have more 
real belief in it than our’s.” 

Nqw Phineas Finn was a Roman Catholic. But the discus¬ 
sion was stopped by the noise of an arrival in the hall. 

“ There they are,” said Lady Chiltem; “ Oswald never comes in 
without a sound of trampels to mafr-e him audible throughout the 
house.” Then she went to meet j^er husband, and Phineas 
fcHowed her out of the drawing-room. 
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Lord Qiiltem was as glad to see him as she had been, and in a 
very few minutes he found himself quite at home. In the hall he 
was introduced to Miss Palliser, but he was hardly able to see her 
as she stood there a moment in her hat and habit. There was 
ever so much said about the day's work. The earths had not been 
properly stopped, and Lord Chiltem had been very angry, and the 
owner of Trumpeton Wood, who was a great duke, had been much 
abused, and things had not gone altogether straight 

“ Lord Chhtem was furious,” said Miss Palliser, laughing, “ and 
therefore, of course, 1 became furicus too, and swore that it was an 
awful shame. Then they all swore that it was an awful sh^me, 
and evejybody was furious. And you might hear one man saying 
to another all day long, ‘ By George, this is too bad.' But I never 
could quite make out what was amissj and I’m sure the men didn’t 
know.” 

“ What was it, Oswald ?” 

“Never mind now. One doesn’t go to Trumpeton Wood 
expecting to be happy there. I’ve half a mind to swear I’ll never 
draw it again.” 

“ I’ve been asking him what was the matter all the way home,” 
said Miss Palliser, “ but I don’t think he knows himself.” 

“ Come upstairs, Phineas, and I’ll show' you your room,” said 
Lord Chiltem. “ It’s not quite as comfortable as the old ‘ Bull,’ 
but we make it do.” 

Phineas, when he was alone, could not help standing for awhile 
with his back to the fire thinking of it all. He did already feel 
himself to be at home in that house, and his doing so was a 
contradiction to all the wisdom which he had been endeavouring 
to teach himself for the last two years. He had told himself over 
and over again that that life which he had lived in London had 
been, if not a dream, at any rate not more significant than a 
parenthesis in his days, which, as of course it had no bearing on 
those which had gone before, so neither would it influence those 
which were to follow. The dear friends of that period of feverish 
success would for the fiiture be to him as—^nothing. That was the 
Iqgson of wisdom which he had endeavoured to teach himself, and 
the facts of the last two years had seemed to show that the lesson 
was a true lesson. He ha^€isappeared firom among his former 
companions, and had he«rd almost nothing from them. From 
neitto ^rd Chiltem or his wife had he received any tidings. He 
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had expected to receive none,—^had known t!fet in the common 
course of things none was to be expected. There were many others 
with whom he had been intimate—Barrington Erie, Laurence 
Fitzgibbon, Mr. Monk, a politician who had been in the tabinet, 
and in consequence of whose political teaching'he, Phineas Finn, 
had banished himself from the political world;—^from none of these 
had he received a line till there came that letter summoning him 
back to the battle. There had never been a time during his late 
life in Dublin at which he had complained to himself that on this 
account his former friends had forgotten him. If they had not 
rvritten to him, neither had he written to them. But on his first 
arrival in England he had, in the sadness of his solitude, told him¬ 
self that he was forgotten. There would be no return, so he 
feared, of those pleasant intijaacies whidi he now remembered so 
well, and which, as he remembered them, were so much more 
replete with unalloyed delights than they had ever been in their 
existing realities. And yet here he was, a welcome guest in Lord 
Chiltem’s house, a welcome guest in Lady Chiltem’s drawing-room, 
and quite as much at home with them as ever he had been in the 
old days. * 

Who is there that can write letters to all his firiends, or would 
not find it dreary work to do so even in regard to those whom he 
really loves ? When there is something palpable to be said, what 
_a blessing is the penny post! To one’s wife, to one’s child, one’s 
mistress, one’s steward if there be a steward; one’s gamekeeper, if 
there be shooting forward; one’s groom, if there be hunting j one’s 
publisher, if there be a volume ready or money needed; or one’s 
tailor occasionally, if a coat be required, a man is able to write. But 
what has a man to say to his friend,—or, for that matter, what has a 
woman ? A Horace Walpole may write to a Mr. Mann about all 
things under the sun, London gossip or transcendental philosophy, 
and if the Horace Walpole of the occasion can write well and will 
labour diligently at that vocation, his letters may be worth reading 
by his Mr. Mann, and by others; but, for the maintenance of love 
and friendship, continued correspondence between distant friends 
is naught Distance in time »uid place, but especially in time, will 
diminish friendship. It is a rule of nature that it should be sS, 
and thus the friendships which a ma» most fosters are those which 
he can best enjoy. If your friend leave^ou, and seek a residence 
in Patagonia, make, a niche for him in your meniory, and keep him 
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there as wann as^you may. Perchance he may return froatt 
Patagonia and the old joys may be repeated. But never think 
that those joys can be maintained by the assistance of ocean 
postage, let it be at never so cheap a rate. Phineas Finn had not 
thought this naatter out very carefully, and now, after two years of 
^absence, he was surprised to* find that he was still had in remem¬ 
brance by those who had never troubled themselves to write to him 
a line during his absence. 

When he went down into the ^awing-room he was surprised 
to find another old friend sitting there alone. “Mr. Finn,” 
said the old lady, “I hope I see you quite well I am glad 
to meet you again. You find my niece much changed, I 
dare say?” 

“Not in the least. Lady Baldoclj,” said Phineas, seizing the 
proffered hand of the dowager. In that hour of conversation, 
which they had had together, Lady Chiltem had said not a word 
to Phineas of , her aunt, and now he felt himself to be almost 
discomposed by the meeting. “ Is your daughter here, Lady 
Baldock?” 

Lady Blldock shook her head solemnly and sadly. “ Do not 
speak of her, Mr. Finn. It is too sad! We never mention her 
name now.” Phineas looked as sad as he knew how to look, but 
he said nothing. The lamentation of the mother did not seem to 
imply that the daughter was dead; and, from his remembrance 
of Augusta Borehara, he would have thought her to be the last 
woman in the wprld to run away with the coachman. At the 
moment there did not seem to be any other sufficidtt cause for 
so melancholy a wagging of that venerable head. He had been 
told to say nothing, and he could ask no questions; but Lady 
Baldock did not choose that he should be left to imagine things 
more terrible than tlie truth. “ She is lost to u/ for ever, Mr. 
Finn.” 

“ How very sad." 

“ Sad, indeed! We don’t know how she took it" 

“ Took what. Lady Baldock ?” 

. “ I am sure it was nothing that* she ever saw at home. If 
there is a diing I’m true to, it is the Protestant Established Church 
of England. Some nasty, lt>w, lying, wheedling priest got hold 
of her, and now she’s a«nun, and calls herself—Sister Veronica 
John 1” Lady B^dock threw great strength and unction into her 
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description of the priest; hat as soon as she Bad told her story a 
sudden thought stmck her. “Oh, laws! I quite forgot I beg 
your pardon, Mr. Finn; but you’re one of them!" 

“Not a nun. Lady Bddock.” At that moment th^door was 
opened, and Lord Chiltem came in, to the great relief of his wife’s 
aunt 



CHAPTER HI. 

GERARD MkAULE. 

“JVhy didn’t you tell me?” said Phineas that night after Lady 
Baldock was gone to bed. The two men had taken off their 
dress coats, and had put on smoking caps,—Lord Chiltern, indeed, 
having clothed himself in a woilderfui Chinese dressing-gown, and 
they were sitting round the fire in the smoking-room; but though 
they were thus employed and thus dressed the two younger ladies 
were still with them. 

"How could I tell you everything in two minutes?” said Lady 
Chiltern. 

“I’d have given a guinea to have heard her,” said Lord 
Chiltern, getting up and rubbing his hands as he walked about 
the room. “Can’t you fancy all that she’d say, and then her 
horror when she’d remember that Phineas was a Papist himself?" 

“But what made Miss Boreham turn nun?” 

“I fancy she found the'penances lighter than they were at 
home,” said the lord. " They couldn’t well be heavier.” 

“ Dear old aunt!” 

"Does she never go to see Sister Veronica?” asked Miss 
Palliser. 

“ She has been once,” said Lady Chiltern. 

“And fumigated herself first so as to escape infection,” said the 
husband. “ You should hear Gerard Maule imitate her when she 
talks about the filthy priest.” 

“And who is Gerard Maule ?” Then Lady Chiltern looked at 
her fnend, and Phineas was almost sure that Gerard Maule was 
the man who was dying for Adelaide Salliser. 

“ He’s a great ally of mine,” said Lady Chiltern. 

“ He’s a young fellow who ^inks he can ride to hounds,” said 
Lord Chiltern, “and who very often does succeed in riding over 
them." * 
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" That’s not fair, Lord Chiltern,” said Miss Palliser, 

“ Just my idea of it,” replied the Master. “ I don’t think it’s 
at all fair. Because a man has plenty of horses, and nothing else 
to do, ar^ rides twelve stone, and doesn’t care how he’s sworn at, 
he’s always to be over the scent, and spoil every one’s sport I 
* don’t call it at all fair.” 

“He’s a very nice fellow, and a great friend of Oswald’s. He is 
to be here to morrow, and you’ll like him very much. Won’t he, 
Adelaide ?” 

“I don’t know Mr. Finn’?tastes quite so well as you do, 
Violet But Mr. Maule is so harmless that no one can dislike 
him very much.” 

“ As for being harmless. I’m not so sure,” said Lady Chiltern. 
After that they all went to bed. 

Phineas remained *at Harrington Hall till the ninth, on which 
day he weiit to London so that he might be at Tankerville on the 
tenth. He rode Lord Chiltem’s horses, and took an interest in 
the hounds, and nursed the baby. “ Now tell me what you think 
of Gerard Maule,” Lady Chiltern asked him the day before he 
started. 

“I presume that he is the young man that is dying for Miss 
PaUiser.” 

“ You may answer my question, Mr. Finn, without making any 
such suggestion.” 

“ Not discreetly. Of course if he iS to be made happy, I am 
bound at the present moment to say all good things of him. At 
such a crisis it would be wicked to tinge Miss Palliser’s hopes 
with any hue less warm than rose colour.” 

“ Do you suppose that I tell everything that is said to me ? ” 

“ Not at all; but opinions do ooze out. I take him to be a 
good sort of a fellow; but why doesn’t he talk a bit more?” 

“ That’s just it” 

“And why does he pretend to do nothing? When he’s out 
he rides hard; but at other times there’s a ha-ha, lack a-daisical 
air about him which I hate. Why men assume it I never could 
understand. It can recomt^end them to nobody. A man can’t 
suppose that he’ll gain anything by pretending that he never reads, 
and never thinks, and never does a<>ything, and never speaks, and 
doesn’t care what he has for dinner, and, upon the whole, would 
just as soon lie in bed all day as get up. It isn’t that he is really 
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idle. He rides and eats, and does get up, and 1 daresay talks 
and thinks. It’s simply a poor affectation.” 

‘‘ ITiat’s your rose colour, is it ? ” 

“You’re promised secrecy. Lady Chiltem. 1 supgpse he’^s 
rrell off? ” 

“ He is an eldest son. The" property is not large, and I’m 
afraid there’s something wrong about it" 

“He has no profession?” 

" None at all He has an allowance of ;^8oo a year, which in 
some sort of fashion is indepen^nt of his father. He has 
nothing on earth to do. Adelaide’s whole fortune is four thousand 
pounds. If they were to many what would become of them ? ” 

“ That wouldn’t be enough to live on ? ” 

“It ought to be enough,—^as he must, I si^pose, have the pro¬ 
perty some day,—if only he had something to do. What sort of a 
life would he lead ?” 

“I suppose he couldn’t become a Master of Hounds?” 

“ That is ill-natured, Mr. Finn.” 

“ I did not mean it so. I did not indeed. You must know 
that I did not.” 

“ Of course Oswald had nothing to do, and, of course, there 
was a time when I wished that he should take to Parliament. No 
one knew all that better than you did. But he was very different 
from Mr. Maulc.” 

“Very different, indeed.”* 

“ Oswald is a man full of energy, and with no touch of that 
affectation which you described. As it is he does work hard. No 
man works harder. The learned people say that you should 
produce something, and I don’t suppose that he produces much. 
But somebody must keep hounds, and nobody could do it better 
than he does.” 

“You don’t think that I meant to blame him?” 

“ I hope not.” 

“Are he and his father on good terms now ?” 

“Oh, yes. His father wishes him to go to Saulsby, but he 
won’t do that He hates Saulsby.” p 

Saulsby was the country seat of the Earl of Brentford, tlie name 
of the property which must (jsome dky belong to this Lord 
Chiltem, and Phineas, as he heard this, remembered former days 
in which he had ridden about Saulsby Woods, and had thought 
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them to be anything but hateful “Is Saulsby shut up?” he 
asked. 

“ Altogether, and so is the house in Portman Square. There 
never wa« anything more sad or desolate. You would find him 
a altered, Mr. Finn. He is quite an old man now. He was here 
in the spring, for a week or two;—in England, tliat is; but he 
stayed at an hotel in London. He and Laura live at Dresden 
now, and a very sad time they must have." 

“Does she write?” 

“Yes; and keeps up all her interest about politics. I have 
already told^er that you are to stand for Tankerville. No one,— 
no other human being in the world will be so interested for you as 
she is. If any friend ever felt an interest almost selfish for a 
friend’s welfare, she will feel such an interest for you. If you were 
to succeed it would give her a hope in life.” Phineas sat silent 
drinking in the words tliat were said to him. Though they were 
true, or at least meant to be true, they were full of flattery. Why 
should this woman of whom they were speaking love him so 
dearly ? She was nothing to him. She was highly bom, greatly 
gifted, wealthy, and a married woman, whose cliaracter, as he well 
knew, was beyond the taint of suspicion, though she had been 
driven by the hard sullenness of her husband to refuse to live 
under his roof. Phineas Finn and Lady Laura Kennedy had not 
seen each other for two years, and when they had parted, though 
they had lived as friends, there had been no signs of still living 
friendship. True, indeed, she had written to him, but her letters 
had been short and cold, merely detailing certain circumstances of 
her outward life. Now he was told by tins woman’s dearest friend 
that his welfare was closer to her heart than any other interest J 

“ I daresay you often think of her?” said Lady Chiltem. 

“Indeed, I do.” 

“What virtues she used to ascribe to you I Wliat sins she 
forgave you! How hard she fought for you ! Now, though 
she can fight no more, she does not think of it all the less.” 

“ Poor Lady Laura !” 

“Poor Laura, indeed! •When one sees such shipwreck it 
makes a woman doubt whether she ought to many at all” 

“And yet he was a gooS man. «She always said so.” 

“ Men are so seldom really good. ^ They are so little sympa¬ 
thetic. What man thinks of changing himself so as to suit his 
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wife ? And yet men expect th^ women shall put cm altogetluhr 
Hew characters when they axe married, and girls think that they 
can do so, Imok at this Mr. Maule, who is really over head 
and e^ in love with Adelaide Falliser. She is full of hope and 
energy. He has none. And yet he has the effrontery to suppose 
that she will adapt herself to his way of living if he marries her.” 

" Then they are to be married ?” 

** I suppose it will come to that. It always does if the man,is 
in earnest Girls will accept men simply Ijecause they think it ill- 
natured to return the compliment of an offer with a hearty ‘ No.’ ” 

“ I mppdse she likes him ?” 

“ Of course she does. A girl almost always likes a man who is 
in love widt her,—^unless indeed she positively dislikes him. But 
why shcwld she like him ? He is good-looking, is a gentleman, 
and not a fooL Is that enough to make such a girl as Adelaide 
Palliser think a man divine ?” 

“ Is nobody to be accepted who is not credited with divinity ? ” 

“ The man should be a demigod, at least in respect to some 
part of his character. I can find nothing even demi-divine about 
Mr. Maule.” 

“ That’s because you are not in love with him. Lady Chiltem.” 

Six or seven very pleasant days Phineas Finn spent at Harrington 
Hall, and then he started alone, and very lonely, for Tankerville. 
But he admitted to himself that the pleasure which he had received 
during his visit was quite sufficient to qualify him in running any 
risk in an attepipt to return to the kind of life which he had 
formerly led. But if he should fail at Tankerville what would 
become of him then ? 



CHAPTER IV. 

TANKERVILLE. 

The great Mr. Molescroft himself came over to Tankerville for 
the purpose of introducing our hero to the electors and to Mr. 
Ruddles, the local Liberal agent, who was to be employe. They 
met at the Lambton Arms, and there Phineas established himself, 
knowing well that he had before him ten days of unmitigated 
vexation and misery. • Tankerville was a dirty, prosperous, im* 
gainly town, which seemed to exude coal-dust or coal-mud at 
every pore. It was so well recognised as being dirty that, people 
did not expect to meet each other with clean hands and faces. 
Linen was never white at Tankerville, and even ladies who sat in 
drawing-rooms were accustomed to the feel and taste and appear¬ 
ance of soot in all their daintiest recesses. We hear that at Oil 
City the^avour of petroleum is hardly considered to be disagree¬ 
able, and so it was with the flavour of coal at Tankerville. And 
we know that at Oil City the flavour of petroleum must not be 
openly declared to be objectionable, and so it was with coal %t 
Tankerville. At Tankerville coal was iRpch loved, and was not 
thought to be dirty. Mr. Ruddles was very much begrimed 
himself, and some of tire leading liberal electors, upon whom 
Phineas Finn had already called, seemed to be saturated with the 
product of the district. It would not, however, in any event be 
his duty to live at Tankerville, and he had believed from tire first 
moment of his entrance into the town that he would soon depart 
from it, and know it no''4nore. He felt that the chance of his 
being elected was quite a foflom hope, and could hardly under¬ 
stand why he had allowed hjmself to be embarrassed by so very 
unprofit^le a speculation. 

Phineas Finn had thrice before this been chosen to sit in Parlia¬ 
ment—twice for the Irish borough of Loughshane, and once for 
the English borough of Loughton; but he had been so happy as 
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ladierto to have known nothing of the miseries apri occasional 
hopelessness of a contested election. At Loughton he had come 
forward as the nominee of the Earl of Brentford, and had been 
returned without any chance of failure by that nobleman’s in¬ 
fluence. At Ijjughshane things had nearly been as pleasant with 
him. He had almost been taught to think that nothing could be 
easier than getting into Parliament if only a man could live when 
he was there. But Loughton and Loughshane were gone, with so 
many other comfortable things of old days, and now he found 
himself relegated to a borough to which, as it seemed to him, he 
was sent to fight, not that he might win, but because it was 
necessary to his party that the seat should not be allowed to be 
lost without fighting. He had had the pleasant things of parlia¬ 
mentary adventure, and now must undergo those which were un¬ 
pleasant No doubt he could have refused, but he had listened to 
the tempter, and could not now go back, tlfbugh Mr. Ruddles was 
hardly more encouraging tlian Mr. Molescroft. 

“ Browborough has been at work for the last three days,” said 
Mr. Ruddles, in a tone of leproach. Mr. Ruddles had always 
thought that no amount of work could be too heavy for his 
candidates. 

“ Will that make much difference ?” asked Mr. Molescroft. 

“ Well, it does. Of course, he has been among the gplliers,— 
when we ought to have been before him.” 

“ I came when I was told,” said Phineas. 

“I’d have telegraphed to jou if I’d known where you were. 
But there’s no help for spilt milk. We must get to work now,— 
tliat’s alL I suppose you’re for disestablishing the Church?" 

“ Not particularly,” said Phineas, who felt that with him, as a 
Roman Catholic, this was a delicate subject. 

“ We needn’t go into that, need we ? ” said Mr. Molescroft, who, 
though a Liberal, was a good Churchman. 

Mr. Ruddles was a Dissenter, but the very strong opinion which 
Mr. Ruddles now expressed as to tj^e necessity that the new candi¬ 
date should take up the Church question did not spring at all 
from his own religious convictions. * His present duty called upon 
him to have a Liberal candidate if possible returned for the 
borough with which he was fennected, and not to disseminate the 
doctrines of his own s^t Nevertheless, his opinion was very 
strong. “ I think we must, Mr. Molescroft,” stud he; “I’m stoe 
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Bfowborough has taken up the other side. He vent-to 
ohiirch last Sunday wife fee Mayor and two of fee Aldermen, and 
J'to told he said all fee responses louder than anybody else. He 
dined wife fee Vicai of Trfeity on Monday. He has bften very 
iloud in denouncing Mr. Finn as a Roman Cafeolic, and has 
declared feat everything will be up wife the State if Tankerville 
returns a friend and supporter of the Pope. You'll find feat 
the Qiurch will be the cry here this election. You can’t get 
anything by supporting it, but you may make a strong party by 
pledging yourself to disendowment.” 

“Wouldn’t local taxation do?” asked Mr. Molescroft, who 
indeed preferred almost any other reform to disendowment. 

“I have made up my mind that we must have some check 
on municipal expenditure," said Phineas. 

“It won’t do—^not alone. If I understand the borough, the 
feeling at this election will altogether be about the Church. You 
see, Mr. Finn, your being a Roman Catholic gives them a handle, 
and they’re already beginning to use it. They don’t like Roman 
Catholics here; but if you can manage to give it a sort of liberal 
turn,—as many of your constituents used to do, you know,—as 
though you disliked Church and State rather than cared for the 
Pope, may be it might act on our side rather than on theirs. Mr. 
Molesci^oft understands it all.” 

“ Oh, yes; J understand.” 

Mr. Ruddles said a great deal more to the same effect, and 
though Mr. Molescroft did not express any acquiescence in these 
views, neither did he dissent. The candidate said but little at 
this interview, but turned the matter over in his mind. * A seat 
in Parliament would be but a barren honour, and he could not 
afford to offer his services for barren honour. Honest political 
work he was anxious to do, but for what work he did he desired 
to be paid. The party to which he belonged had, as he knew, . 
endeavoined to avoid the subject of fee disendowment of the 
Church of England. It is the necess^ nature of a political 
party in this country to avoid, as long as it can be avoided, 
fee consideration of any question which involves a great change. 
There is a consciousness on the minds of leading politicians that 
fee pressure from behind, forcing ujpon them gteat measures, drives 
them almost quicker than they can ^ 0 , so that it becomes a 
necessity with feem to resist rafeer femr to aid fee pressure whkh 
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will certainly be at last effective by its o\tn strength. The best 
canillge horses are those which can most steadily hold back 
against flie coach as it trundles down the hill. All this Phineas 
knew, And was of opinion that the Barrington Erles and Ratlers 
of his party would not thank him for ventilating a measure which,. 
however certain might be its coming, might well be postponed for 
a few years. Once already in his career he had chosen to be in 
advance of his party, and the consequences had been disastrous to 
him. On that occasion his feelings had been strong in regard to 
the measure upon which he broke away from his party; but, when , 
he first thought of it, he did not care much about Church dis- 
endowment 

But he found that he must needs go as he was driven or else 
depart out of the place. He wrote a line to his friend Erie, 
not to ask advice, but to explain the circumstances. “ My only 
possible chance of success will*lie in attacking the Church endow¬ 
ments. Of course I think they are bad, and of course I think 
that they must go. But I have never cared for the matter, and 
would have been very willing to leave it among those things which 
will arrange themselves. But I have no clioice here.” And so he 
prepared himself to run his race on the course arranged for him by 
Mr. Ruddles. Mr. Molescroft, whose hours were pressing, soon 
took his leave, and Phineas Finn was placarded about the town as 
the sworn foe to all Church endowments. 

In the course of his canvass, and the commotions consequent 
upon it, he found that Mr. Ruddles was right. No other subject 
seemed at the moment to have any attraction in Tankerville. Mr. 
Browborough, whose life had not been passed in any strict 
obedience to the Ten Commandments, and whose religious 
observances had not hitherto interfered with either the pleasures 
or the duties of his life, repeated at every meeting which he 
attended, and almost to every elector whom he canvassed, the 
great Shibboleth which he had now adopted—“ The prosperity of 
England depends on the Church of her people.” He was not an 
orator. Indeed, it might be hard to find a man, who had for 
years been conversant with public (life, less able to string a few 
words together for immediate use. Nor could he leam half-a- 
dozen sentences by rote. But he could stand up with unabashed 
brow and repeat with enr^pring audacity the same words a dozen 
times over—“ The prosperity of England depends on the Church 
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of her people.” H^ Jhe been asked whetliet the xrosperity which 
he promised was temporal or spiritual in its nature, not only could 
he not have answered, hut Ire wotild not in the least have under¬ 
stood the question. But the words as they came from his moutli 
liad a weight whidi seemed to ensure their truth, and many men in 
Tankerville thought that Mr. Browborough was eloquent. 

Phineas, on the other hand, made rivo or three great speeches 
every evening, and astonislied even Mr. Ruddles by his oratory. 
He had accepted Mr. Ruddles’s proposition with but lukewami 
acquiescence, but in the handling of the matter he beame zealous, 
iiery, and enthusiastic. He explained to his hearers with gracious 
acknowledgment that Church endowments had undoubtedly been 
most beneficent in past times. He spoke in the interests of no 
sjjecial creed. Whether in the so-called Popish days of 
Henry VIII. and his ancestors, or in the so-called Protestant days 
tliat had followed, the state-of society had required that spiritual 
teaching should be supplied from funds fixed and devoted to thc 
purposc. The increasing intelligence and j)opulation of the country 
made this no longer desirable,—or, if desirable, no longer possible. 
Could these endowments be increased to meet the needs of the 
increasing millions ? Was it not the fact that even among mem¬ 
bers of the Church of .England they were altogetlier inefficient to 
siqiply die wants of our great towns ? Did the people of Tankerville 
believe that the clergymen of Ix)ndon, of Liverpool, and of Man- 
diester were paid by endowments? Tlie arguments which had 
been efficacious in Ireland must be efficacious in England. He 

said this without reference to one creed or to another. He did 

• « 

believe in religious teaching. He liad not a word to say against a 
Protestant Eiuscopal Church. But he thought, nay he was sure, 
that Church and State, as combined institutions, could no longer 
prevail in this country. If the peoirlc of Tankerville would return 
him to Parliament it shtald be his first object to put an end to 
this anomaly-. 

The Browboroughites were considerably astonished by his success. 
The colliers on this occasion did not seem to regard the clamour 
that was raised against Irish^^apists. Much dirt was thrown and 
some heads were broken; but Phineas persevered. Mr. Ruddles 
was lost in admiration. They had never before had at Tanker¬ 
ville a man who could talk so well. ^ Mr. Browborough without 
ceasing repeated his well-worn assurance, and it was received with 

VOL. I. . t> 
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the loudest exclamation of delight by his own party. The 
derg)Tnen of the town and neighbourhood crowded round him 
and pursued him, and almost seemed to believe in him. They 
were at any rate fighting their battle as best they knew how to 
fight it But the great body of the colliers listened to Phineas, 
and every collier was now a voter. Then Mr. Ruddles, who liad 
maiiy eyes, began to perceive that the old game was to be played. 
“ There’ll be monly going to-morrow after aD,” he whispered to 
Finn the evening before the election. 

“ I suppose you expected that" 

1 wasn’t sure. They began by thinking they could do without 
it. They don’t want to sacrifice the borough.” 

“ Nor do I, Mr. Ruddles.” 

“ But they’ll sooner do that than lose the seat. A couple of 
dozen of’ men out of the Fallgate would make us safe.” Mr. 
Ruddles smiled as he said this. 

And Phineas smiled as he answered, “If any good can be 
done by talking to the men at the Fallgate, I’ll talk to them by 
the hour together.” 

“ We’ve about done all that,” said Mr. Ruddles. 

Then came the voting. Up to two o’clock the polling was so 
equal that the numbers at Mr. Browborough’s committee room were 
always given in his favour, and those at the liberal room in favour 
of Phineas Finn. At three o’clock Phineas was acknowledged to 
be ten ahead. He himself was surprised at his own success, and 
declared to himself that his old luck had not deserted him. 

“ They’re giving £2 10 s. a vote at the Fallgate ^^tlM minute,” 
said Ruddles to him at a quarter-])ast three. 

“ We shall have to prove it.” 

“ We can do that, I think,” said Ruddles. 

At four o’clock, when the poll was over, Browborough was 
declared to have won on the post by seven votes. He was tliat 
same evening declared by the Mayor to have been elected sitting 
member for the borough, and he again assured the people-in his 
speech that the prosperity of England depends on the Church of 
her people. „ 

“ We shall carry the seat on a scrutiny as sure as eggs,” smd 
Mr. Ruddles, who had beenc quite won by the gallant way in 
which Phineas had fought his battle. 



CHAPTER V. 

MR. DAUBENY’S GREAT MOVE. 

Jt 

The whole liberal party was taken very much by surprise at 
the course which the election ran. Or perhaps it might be more 
proper to say that the parliamentary leaders of the party were 
surprised. It had not been recognised by them as necessary that 
the great question of Church and State should be generally 
discussed on this occasion. It was a matter of course that it 
should be discussed at some places, and by some men. Eager 
Dissenters would, of course, take advantage of tffe opportunity to 
press their views, and no doubt the entire abolition of the Irish 
Church as a State establishment had taught Liberals to think and 
Conservatives to fear that the question would force itself for¬ 
ward at no very distant date. But it had not been e.vpected to 
do so now. The general incompetence of a Ministry who could 
not command a majority on any measure was intended to be the 
strong point of the liberal party, not only-at the election, but at 
the meeting of Parliament. The Church question, which was 
necessafily felt by all statesmen to be of such magnitude as to 
dwarf every other, was not wanted as yet. It might remain in the 
background as the future standing-point for some great political 
struggle, in which it would be again necessary that every Liberal 
should fight, as though for life, with his teeth and nails. Men 
who ten years since regarded almost with abhorrence, and certainly 
with distrust,- the idea of disruption between Church and State in 
England, were no doubt learning to perceive that such disruption 
must come, and were reconciling themselves to it after that slow, 
silent, inargumentative ^sftion in which convictions force them¬ 
selves among us. And from recjjnciliation to the idea some were 
advancing to enthusiasm on its behalf. “ It is only a question of 
time,” -was now said by many who harflly remembered how devoted 
they had been to the Established Church »f England a dozen 

D 2 
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years j^o. But the ftuit was not yet ripe, and the leaders of the 
liberal party by no means desired that it should be pludied. 
They were, therefdi’e, surprised, and but little pleased, when they 
found that‘the question was more discussed than any other on the 
hustings*of enthusiastically political boroughs. 

Barringtoa Erie vt'as angry when he received the letter of 
Phineas Finn. He was at that moment staying with the Duke of 
St. Bungay, who was regarded by many as the only possible leader 
of the liberal party, should Mr. Gresham for any reason fail them. 
Indeed the old Whigs, of whom^ Barrington Erie considered 
himself to be one, would have much preferred the Duke to 
Mr. Gresham, had it been possible to set Mr. Gresham aside. 
But Mr. Gresham was too strong to' be set aside; and Erie and 
the Duke, with all .their brethren, were minded to be thoroughly 
loyal to their leader. He was their leader, and not to be loyal 
was, in their minds, treacheiy. But occasionally they feared that 
the man would carry them whither they did not desire to go. In 
the meantime heavy things were spoken of our poor friend, 
Finn. 

“ After all, that man is an ass,” said Erie. 

“ If so, I believe you are altogether responsible for him^” said 
the Duke. 

“ Well, yes, in a measure; but not altogether. That, however, 
is a long story. He has many good gifts. He is clever, good- 
tempered, and one of the pleasantest fellows tliat ever lived. The 
women all like him.” 

“ So the Duchess tells me.” 

“ But he is not what I call loyal. He cannot keep himself from 
running after strange gods. What need had he to take up the 
Church question at Tankerville ? The truth is, Duke, the thing is 
going to pieces. We get men into the House now who are clever, 
and all that sort of thing, and who force their way up, but who 
can’t be made to understand that everybody should* not want to 
be Prime Minister.” The Duke, w'ho was now a Nestor among 
pbliticians, though very green in his age, smiled as he heard re¬ 
marks which had been familiar to hifn for the last forty years. 
He, too, liked his party, and was fond of loyal men; but he had 
learned at last that all loyalty Siu.st be built on a basis of self- 
•advantage. Patriotism may (exist without it, but that which Erie 
called loyalty in polices was simply devotion to'the side which a 
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in»n conceives to be his side, and whith he cannot leave without 
danger to himself. 

But if discontent was felt ht the eagerness with which thi^ sub¬ 
ject was taken up at certain boroughs, and was adopted by men 
whose votes and general support would be essentially necessary to 
the would-be coming liberal Government, absolute dismay was 
occasioned by a speech that was made at a certain county 
election. Mr. Daubeny had for many years been member for 
East Barsetshire, and was as sure of his seat as the Queen of her 
throne. No one would think of contesting Mr. Dauben/s right 
to sit for East Barsetshire, and no doubt he might have been 
returned without showing himself to the electors; But he did 
show himself to the electors; and, as a matter of course, made a 
speech on the occasion. It so happened that the day fixed for 
the election in this division of the county was quite at the close of 
this period of political excitement. When Mr. Daubeny addressed 
his friends in East Barsetshire the returns throughout the kingdom 
were nearly complete. No attention had been paid to tliis feet 
during the elections, but it was afterwards asserted that the 
arrangement had been made with a political purpose, and with a 
purpose which was politically dishonest. Mr. Daubeny, so said 
the angry Liberals, had not chosen to address his constituents till 
his speech at the hustings could have no effect on other counties. 
Othenvise,—so said the Liberals,—the whole Conservative party 
would have been called upon to disavow at the hustings the con¬ 
clusion to which Mr. Daubeny hinted in East Barsetshire that he 
had arrived. The East Barsetshire men themselves,—so said the 
Liberals,—had been too crass to catch the meaning hidden under 
his ambiguous words; but those words, when read by the light of 
astute criticism, were found to contain an opinion that Church 

and State should be dissevered. “ By G-r 1 he’s going to take 

the bread out of our nlouths again,” said Mr. Ratler. 

The speech was certainly very ambiguous, and I am not sure ' 
that the East Barsetshire folk were so crass as they were accused 
of being, in not understanding it at once. The dreadful hint was 
wrapped up in many word*, and formed but a small part of a very 
long oration. The bucolic mind of East Barsetshire took warm 
debgbt in the eloquence of the eftiinent personage who represented 
them, but was wont to extract more actual enjoyment from the music 
of his periods than from the strength of his Mguments. When he 
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would explain to them that he had discovered a new, or rather 
hitherto unknown, conservative element in the character of his 
countrymen, which he could best utilise by changing everything in 
the Constitution, he manipulated his words with such grace, was so 
profound, so broad, and so exalted, was so brilliant in mingling a 
deep philosophy with the ordinary politics of the day, that the 
bucolic mind could only admire. It was a great honour to the 
electors of that agricultural county that they should be made the 
first recipients of these pearls, which were not wasted by being 
thrown before them. They were picked up by the gentlemen of 
the Press, and became the pearls, not of East Barsetshire, but of 
all England. On this occasion it was found that one pearl was 
very big, very rare, and worthy of great attention ; but it was a 
black pearl, and was regarded by many as an abominable prodigy. 
“ The period of our history is one in which it becomes essential 
for us to renew those inquiries which have })rcvailcd since man first 
woke to his destiny, as to the amount of connection which exists 
and which must exist between spiritual and simply human forms of 
government,—between our daily religion and our daily politics, 
between the Crown and the Mitre.'' The East Barsetshire clergy¬ 
men and the East Barsetshire farmers like to hear something of 
the mitre in [jolitical speeches at the hustings. The word sounds 
jdeasantly in their ears, as appertaining to good old gracious times 
and good old gracious things. As honey falls fast from the mouth 
of the practised speaker, the less practised hearer is apt to catch 
more of the words than of the sense. The speech of Mr. Daubeny 
was taken all in good part by his assemble<l friends. But when 
it was read by the quidnuncs on the following day it was found to 
contain so deep a meaning that it produced from Mr. Ratler’s 
mouth those words of fear which have been already quoted. 

Could it really be the case that the man intended to perfonn so 
audacious a trick of legerdemain as this for the ])rcservation of 
his power, and that if he intended it he should have the power 
to carry it through? The renewal of inquiry as to the con¬ 
nection which exists between the Crown and the Mitre, when 
the bran was bolted, could only mecii the disestablishment of 
the Churcli. Mr. Ratler and his friends were not long in bolting 
the bran. Regarding the matter simply in its o\vn light, without 
bringing to bear upon it thf experience of the last half century, 
Mr. Ratler would have thought his party strong enough to defy 
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Mr. Daubeny utterly in such an attempt. The ordinary politician, 
looking at Mr. Daubeny’s position as leader of the conservative 
party, as a statesman depending on the support of the Church, as 
a minister appointed to his present place for the express object 
of defending all that was left of old, and dear, and venerable in 
the constitution, would have declared that MV. Daubeny was com¬ 
mitting political suicide, as to which future history would record a 
verdict of probably not temporary insanity. And when the 
speech was a week old this was said in many a respectable house¬ 
hold through the country. Many a squire, many a parson, many 
a farmer was grieved for Mr. Daubeny when the words had been 
explained to him, who did not for a moment think that the' words 
could be portentous as to the great conservative party. But Mr. 
Ratler remembered Catholic emancipation, had himself been in 
the House when the Corn Laws were repealed, and had been 
nearly broken-hearted when household suffrage had become the 
law of (he land while a conservative Cabinet and a conservative 
Government were in jiossession of ^iominion in Israel. 

Mr. Bonteen was disposed to think that the trick was beyond 
the conjuring ])ower even of Mr. Daubeny. “After all, you 
know, there is the party,'’ he said to Mr. Ratler. Mr. Ratler's face 
v.'as as good as a play, and if seen by that party would have struck 
that party with dismay and shame. The meaning of Mr. Ratler's 
face was plain enough. He tho .ight so little of that party, on the 
score cither of intelligence, honesty, or fidelity, as to imagine that 
it would consent to be led whithersoever Mr. Daubeny might 
choose to lead it. *■ If they care about anything it’s about the 
Church," said Mr. Bonicen. • 

“ There's something they like a great deal better than the 
Church,” said Mr. Ratler. “ Indeed, there’s only one thing they 
care about at all now. d’hey'vc given up all the old things. It’s 
very likely that if Daubeny were to ask them to vole for pulling 
down the Throne and establishing a Republic they’d all follow 
him into the lobby like sheep. They’ve been so knocked about 
by one treachery after another that they don’t care now for any¬ 
thing beyond their places.” * 

“ It’s only a few of them get an^'thing, after all.” 

“Yes, they do. It isn’t just so much a year they want, though 
those who have that won’t like to fart with it. But they like 
getting the counties, and the Garters, and the promotion in the 
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army. They like their brothers to be made bishops, and their 
sisters like the Wardrobe and the Bedchamber. There isn't one of 
them that doesn’t hang on somewhere,—or at least not many. 
Do you remember Peel’s bill for the Corn I^ws ? ” 

“ There were fifty went against him then,” said Bontecn. 

“ And wliat are fifty ? A man doesn’t like to be one of fifty. 
It's too many for gloiy, and not enough for strength. There has 
come up among them a general feeling that it’s just as well to let 
things slide,—as the Yankees .say. They're down-hearted about it 
enough within their own houses, no doubt. But what can they do, 
if they hold back? Some stout old cavalier here and there may 
shut himself up in his own castle, and tell himself that the world 
around him may go to wrack and ruin, but that he will not helj) 
the evil work. Some are shutting themselves U]>. Look at old 
Quin, when they earned their Reform Bill. But men, as a nilc. 
don’t like to be shut up. How they reconcile it to their con¬ 
science,—that’s what I can’t understand.’’ Such was the wisdom, 
and such were the fears of Mr. Ratler. Mr. Bontcen, however, 
could not bring himself to believe lha,t the Arch-enemy would on 
this occasion be successful. “ It mayn’t be too hot for liim,’’ said 
Mr. Bonteen, when he reviewed the whole matter, “ but 1 think 
it’ll be too heavy.” 

They who had mounted higher than Mr. Ratler and Mr. 
Bonteen on the political ladder, but who had mounted on the 
same side, were no less astonished than their inferiors; and, 
perhaps, were equally disgusted, though they did not allow 
themselves to express their disgust as plainly. Mr. Gresham w'a.s 
staying in the country with his friend, Lord Cantrij), when the 
tidings reached them of Mr. Daubeny’s speech to tlie electors of 
East Barsetshire. Mr. Gresham and Lord Cantrip had long sat in 
the same Cabinet, and were fast friends, understanding each 
other’s views, and thoroughly tnisting each other's loyalty. “ He 
means it,” said Lord Cantrip. 

“ He means to see if it be possible,” said the other. “ It is 
thrown out as a feeler to his own party.” 

“ I’ll do him the justice of saying* that he’s not afraid of his 
party. If he means it he means it altogether, and will not retract 
it, even, tliough the party .should refuse as a body to support him. 

I give him no other credit, but I give him that.” 

Mr. Gresham paused lor a few moments before he answered. 
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“ I do not know,” said he, “ whether we are justified in thinking 
that one man will always be the same. Daubeny has once been 
very audacious, and he succeeded. But he had two things to 
help him,—a leader, who, though thoroughly trusted, was very 
• idle, and an ill-defined question. When he had won his leader he 
liad won his party. He has no such tower of strength now. 
And in the doing of this thing, if he means to do it, he must 
encounter the assured conviction of every m.-in on his own side, 
both in the upper and lower House. When he told them that he 
would tap a conservative element by reducing the suffrage they 
did not know vvhether»to believe flim or not. There might be 
something in it. '• It might be that they would thus resume a class 
of suffrage e.xisting in former days, but which had fallen into 
abeyance, because not properly jjrotectcd. 'J’hey could teach 
themselves to believe that it might be so, and those among them 
who found it necessary to free their souls did so teach themse'vcs. 
I don't' see how they are to free their souls when they are invited 
to put down the State establishment of the Church.” 

“ He’ll find a way for them.” 

“ It’s possible. I’m the last man in the world to contest the 
])Ossibility, or even the cx])cdiency, of changes in political opinion. 
But I do not know whether it follows that because he was brave 
and successful once he must necessarily be brave and successful 
again. A man rides at some outrageous fence,, and by the won¬ 
derful a<.;tivity and obedient zeal of his horse is carried over it 
in safety. It does not follow that his horse will carry him over a 
house, or that he should be fool enough to ask the beast to do so.” 

“ He intends to ride at the house,” said Lord Cantrip; “ and 
he means it beauise others have talked of it. You s.aw the line 
whii;h my rash young friend Finn took at Tankcrv'lJc.” 

“ And all for nothing.” 

“ I am not so sure of that. They say he is like the rest. If 
Daubeny does carry the party with him, I suppose the days of 
the Church are numbered.” 

“ And what if they be ?” Mr Gresham almost sighed as he said 
this, although he intended express a certain amount of satis¬ 
faction. “Whatif they be? You^know, and I know, that the 
thing has to be done. Wliatcver may be our own individual 
feelings, or even our pre.sent judgment oft the subject,—^as to which 
neither of us txin perhaps say that his mind is nt^t so made up that 
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it may not soon be altered,—we know that the present union 
cannot remain. It is unfitted for that condition of humanity to 
^vlnc]^ wc are coming, and if so, the change must be for good. 
Why should not he do it as well as another? Or rather would not 
he do it better than another, if he can do it with less of animosityi 
than we should rouse against us ? If the blow would come softer 
from his Iwnds than from ours, with less of a feeling of injury to 
tliose who dearly love the Church, slioukl we not be glad that he 
should undertake the task ? ” ‘ 

“ Then you will not oppose him ?” 

“ Ah ;—there is much to bo considcred«beforc wc can say that. 
Though he may not be bound by his friends, we may be bound liy 
ours. And tlien, though I can hint to you at a certain condition 
of mind, and can symiialhise with you, feeling that such may become 
the condition of your mind, I cannot say that I should act upon it 
as an established con\ iction, or that I can expect that you will do 
so. If such be the ])olili( al jirogramnic submitted to us when the 
House meets, then we must be pre|)ared.'' 

Lord Cantrijj also j>aused a moment before he answered, but be 
bad his answer ready. “ I can frankly say that I should follow 
j'oiir leading, but that I sliould give my voice for opjiosition.” 

“ Your voice is abva)s jiersuasivc,’’ said Mr. Cresham. 

Hut the consternation felt among Mr. Dauheny’s friends was 
infinitely greater than that which fell among his enemies, when 
those wonderful words were reatl, discussed, criticised, and ex- 
])lained. It seemed to every clergyman in I'lngland that nothing 
short of dise'slablishment could be intended by them. And this 
was the man to whom they had all looked for jirotcction ! 'This 
was the bulwiu'k of the Church, to wliom they had trusted ! This 
was the liero who had been so sound and so firm respecting the 
Irish Establishment, when evil counsels had been allowed to ])rc- 
\ail in regard to that ill-use<l but still sacred vineyard ! All friends 
of the Church had then -whisjiered among themselves fearfully, and 
had, with sad looks and grievous forebodings, acknowledged that 
the thin edge of the wedge had been driven into the very rock of 
the Establishment. 'I'hc enemies of ',he Church were known to be 
powerful, numerous, and of course unscrupulous. But surely this 
Brutus would not raise a dagger against this Coesar ! And yet, if 
not, what was the meanir^ of those words ? And then men and 
women began to tell each other,—the men and women who are 
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the very salt of tlie earth in this England of ours,—that their 
Brutus, in spile of his great qualities, had ever been mysterious, 
unintelligible, dangerous, and given to feats of conjuring. They * 
had only been too submissive to their Brutus. Wonderful feats of 
cqjijuring they had endured, understanding nothing of the manner 
in which they were performed,—nothing of their probable results ; 
but this feat of conjuring they would not endure. And so there 
were many meetings held about the country, though the time for 
combined action was very short. 

Nothing more audacious than the speaking of those few words 
to the bucolic electors of East Barsetshire had ever been done in 
the ])olitical history of England. Cromwell was bold when he closed 
tlie Long Parli.ament. Shaftesljury was bold when he formed the 
j)lot for w'hich Lord Russell and others suffered. Walpole was bold 
when, in his lust foe power, he discarded one political friend after 
another. And Fed was bold when he resolved to repeal the Corn 
Laws. I’ut in none of these instances w-as the audacity displayed 
more wonderful than when Mr. ])au1)eny took upon himself to 
make known throughout the country his intention of abolishing 
the Church of England. For to such .a declaration did those few 
words amount. He was now the recognised jrarliamciitary leader 
of that party to which the Church of Engl.and was essentially dear. 
He had achieved his place by skill, rather than priucijjle,—by the 
(onviction on men’s minds that he was necessary rather than that 
he was fit. But still, there he was ; and, though he had alanned 
many,—had, probably, alarmed all those who followed him by his 
eccentric and dangerous mode of carrying on the battle; though no 
Conservative regarded him as safe; yet on this question of the 
Church it had been believed that he was sound. W'hat might be 
the special ideas of his own mind regarding ecclesiastical policy 
in general, it had not been thought necessary to consider. His 
utterances had been confusing, mysterious, and perhaps purposely 
unintelligible ; but that was matter of little moment so long as he 
was jirepared to defend the establishment of the Church of 
England as an institution' lapted for English purposes. On that 
point it was believed that h 4 ',;^as sound. To that mast it was 
supposed he had nailed his own colours and tho.se of his jrarty. 
In defending that fortress it was thou^rt that he would be ready 
to fall, should the defence of it reejuire ^ fall. It was bec.au.se 
he was so far safe that he was there. And yet he spoke these 
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m&out coTisa\tog a single friend, or suggesting the pro* 

priety of his new scheme to a single supporter. And he knew 

• what he was doing. This was the way in which he had thought 
it best to make known to his own followers, not only that he was 
about to abandon the old Institution, but that they must |/o 
so too ! 

As regarded East Barsetshire itself, he was returned, and feted, 
and sent home with his ears stuffed w'ith eulogy, before the bucolic: 
mind had discovered his purpose. On so much he had probably 
calculated. But he had calculated also that after an interval of 
three or four days his secret would be known to all friends and 
enemies. On the day after his speech came the report of it in the 
new.spapcrs; on the next day the leading articles, in which the 
world was told what it was that the I’riine Minister had really said. 
'J’hen, on the following day, the startled parsons, and the startled 
sejuires and farmers, and, above all, the startled fleers .and members 
of the Lower House, whose duty it was to vote as he should lead 
them, were all agog. Could it be that the new.spapers were right 
in this meaning which they had attac;hed to these words? On the 
day week after tire election in E.a.st Ikarsetshire, a Cabinet Council 
was t:alled in London, at. which it would, of course, be Mr. 
iJauben/s duty to c.xplain to his colleagues what it was that he 
did purpose to do. 

In tire meantime he saw a colleague or two. 

“ Let us look it straight in the face,” he said to a noble colleague; 

“ we must look it in the face before long.” 

“ But we need not hurry it forward.” 

“ There is a storm coming. We knew that before, and we 
heard the sound of it from every busting in the country. How 
shall we rule the storm so that it may pass over the land with¬ 
out devastating it? If we bring in a bill-” 

“ A bill for disestablishing the Church !” said the horror-stricken 
lord. 

“ If wc bring in a bill, the jnirport of w'hich shall be to 
moderate the ascendancy of the Church in accordance with the 
existing religious feelings of the^'P,pulation, we shall save much 
that otherwise must fall. If there must be a bill, would you rather 
that it should be modelled Wy us who love the Church, or by those 
who*hate it?” 

That lord was very wrath, and told the right honourable gentle- 
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man to his face tha/ his duty to his party should have constrained 
him to silence on that subject till he had consulted his colleagues. 
In answer to this Mr. iJaubeny said with much dignity that, should ‘ 
such be the opinion of his colleagues in general, he would at'once 
al^indon the high place which' he held in their councils. Jhit he 
trusted that it might be otherwise. He had felt himself bound to 
communicate his ideas to his constituents, and had known that in 
doing so some minds must be shocked. He trusted that he 
might be able to allay this feeling of dismay. As regarded thi.s 
loble lord, he did succeed in lessening the dismay before the 
aieeting was over, though he did not altogether allay it. 

Another gentleman who was in the habit of sitting at Mr. 

1 taubeny’s elbow daily in the House of Commons was much gentler 
.vith him. both as to words and manner. “ It’s a bold throw', but 
I'm afraid .it won’t come up sixes,’’ said the right honourable 
'entleman. 

“ Let it come up fives, then. It's the only,chance we have; 
ind if you think, as I do, th.at it is essentially necessary for the 
.velfare of the country that we should remain where w'e are, we 
nust run the risk.” 

With another colleague, whose mind rvas really set on that 
vhich the Church is presumed to represent, he used another 
irgument. “ I am convinced at any rate of this,'’ said Mr. 
Daubeny; ‘’that by sacrificing something of that ascendancy 
ivhic.h the Kstablishment is supposed to give us, we can bring the 
flhurch, which we love, nearer to the wants of the people.'’ And 
io it came about that before the Cabinet met, every member of it 
tnevv what it was that was expected of him. 



CHAFTfCR VI. 

I'lIINEAS AND HIS OLD FRIENDS. 

PiiiNKAS Finn returned from London to Tankerville in much 
better spirits than those which had accompanied' him on his 
journey thither. He was not elected; but then, before the elec- 
toin, he had come to believe that it was quite out of the question 
that he should be elected. And now he did think it probable that 
he should get the seat on a petition. A scrutiny used to be a very 
expensive business, but under the existing law, made as the .scrutiny 
would be in the borough itself, it would cost but little; and that 
little, should he be successful, would fall on the shoulders of Mr. 
Browborough. Should he knock off eight votes and lose none 
himself, he would be member for Tankerville. He knew that 
many votes had been given for Browborough which, if the truth 
were known of them, would be knocked off; and he did not 
know that the same could be said of any one of those by which 
he had been supported. But, unfortunately, the judge by w'hom 
.all this would be decided might not reach Tankerville in his 
travels till after Christmas, perhaps not till after Easter; and in 
the meantime, what should he do with himself? 

As for going back to Dublin, that was now out of the question. 
He had entered upon a feverish state of existence in which it was 
iinpo.s.sible that he should live in Ireland. Should he ultimately 
fail in regard to his scat he must—vanish out of the world. While 
he remained in his present condition he would not even endeavour 
to think how hS might in such case best bestow himself. For the 
present he would remain within the region of politics, and live .as 
near as he could to tlie jvhirl < ' :.;ie wheel of which the sound 
was so dear to him. Of one club he had always remained a 
member, and he had already been re-elected a member of the 
Reform. So he took up his residence once more at the house of 
a certain Mr. and Mrs. Bunce, in Great Marlborough Street, with 
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whom he had lodged when he first became a member of Parlia¬ 
ment. 

“So you’re at the old game, Mr. Finn?” said his landlord. 

"Yes; at the old game. I suppose it’s the same with*you?” 
Kow^r. Bunce had been a very violent politician, and used to 
rejoice in calling him.self a Democrat. 

“Pretty much the same, Mr. Finn. I don't see that things 
are much better than they used to be. They tell me at the 
People’s Banner office that the lords have had as much to do 
with this election as with any that ever went before it.” 

“ Perhaps they don’t know much about it at the People’s Banner 
office. 1 thought Mr. Slide and the I’eople’s Banner had gone 
over to the other side, Bunce ?” 

“Mr. Slide is pretty wide-awake whatever side he’s on. Not 
but what he’s disgraced himself by what he’s been and done 
now.” Mr. Slide in former days had been the editor of the 
People’s Banner, and circumstances had arisen in consequence of 
which there had been some acquaintance between him and our 
hero. “ I see you was hammering away at the Church down at 
Tankerville.” 

“ 1 just .s.aid a word or two.” 

“You was all right, there, Mr. Finn. 1 ain’t say as I ever 
saw very much in your religion; but what a man keeps in the 
way of religion for his own use is never nothing to me;—-as wliat I 
keeps is nothing to him.” 

“ I’m afraid you don’t keep much, Mr. Bunce.” 

“ And that’s nothing to you, neither, is it, sir ? ” 

“ No, indeed.” 

“ But when we read of Churches as is called State Churches,— 

(’hurdles as have bi.shops you and I have to pay for, as never goes 
* into thpm-” 

“ r>ut we don’t pay the bishops, Mr. Bunce.” 

“ Oh yes, we do; because, if they wasn’t paid, the money would 
come to us to do as we pleased with it. We proved all that when 
we pared them down a bn.. ^Vhat’s an Ecclesiastical Commission? 
Only another name for a box* jiuit the money into till you want to 
take it out again. When we hea?1i£ Churches such as these, as is 
not kept up by the people who uses them,^—^just as the theatres 
are, Mr. Finn, or the gin shops,—then. 1 know there’s a deal more 
to be done before honest men can come by their own. You’re 
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r^ht enough, Mr, Finn, you are, as far as churches go, and you 
was right, too; when you cut and run ofl the Treasury Bench. I 
Jlope you ain’t going to sit on that stool again.” 

Mr. *Bunce was a privileged i>erson, and Mrs. Bunce made uj) 
for his apparent rudeness by her own affectionate cordiality^ 
“ Deary me, and it is a thing for sore eyes to have you back again, 
f never expected this. But I'll do for you, Mr. Finn, just as I 
ever did in the old days; and it was I that was sorry when I heard 
of the poor young lady’s death; so I was, Mr. Finn ; well, then, 

I w'on’t njention her name never again. But after all there’s been 
betwixt you'and us it wouldn’t be natural to pass it by without one 
word ; would it, Mr. Finn ? Well, yes; he’s just the same man .as 
ever, without a Iia’porth of difference. He’s gone on paying that 
shilling to the Union every week of his life, just as he used to 
do; and never got so much out of it, not as a junketing into the 
country. Tliat he didn’t. It makes me tliat sick sometimes when 
I think of where it’s gone too, that I don’t know how to bear it. 
Well, yes ; that is true, Mr. Finn. There never was a man better 
at bringing home his money to his wife than Bunce, barring that 
shilling. If he’d drink it, which he never does, I think I’d bear 
it better than give it to that nasty Union. And young Jack %vrites 
as well as his father, pretty nigh, Mr. Finn, which is a comfort,”— 
Mr. Bunce was a journeyman scrivener at a law stationer’s,—‘ and 
keeps his self; but he don’t brfhg home his money, nor yet it can’t 
be expected, Mr. Finn. I know w'hat tlie young ’uns will do, and 
what they fvon’t. And Mary Jane is quite handy about the house 
now,—only she do break things, which is an aggravjition; and the 
hot water shall be always up at eight o’clock to a minute, if 1 
bring it with my own hand, Mr. Finn.” 

And so he was established once more in his old rooms in Great 
Marllx>rough Street; and as he sat back in the arm chair, which • 
he used to know so well, a hundred memories of former days 
crowded back upon him. Lord Chiltern ftr a few months liad 
lived with him; and then there had arisen a quarrel, which he 
had for a time thought would dissolve his old life into ruin. Now 
Lord Chiltern was again his very v'^^ate friend. And there had 
used to sit a needy money-le“-'J?r whom he liad been unable to 
banish. Alas! alas ! how s6on might he now recjuire that money¬ 
lender’s services ! Andfthen he recollected how he had left these 
rooms to go into others, grander and more appropriate to his life 
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when he had filled high office under the State. Would there ever 
again come to him such cause for migration ? And would he agaip 
I le able to load the frame of the looking-glass over the fire with 
countless cards from Countesses and Ministers’ wives ? He had 
opened the oyster for himself once, though it had closed ag&i 
with so sharp a snap when the point of his knife had been with¬ 
drawn. Would he be able to insert the point again between those 
two difficult shells ? Would the Countesses once more be kind to 
him ? Would drawing-rooms be opened to him, and sometimes 
opened to him and to no other? Then he tliought of certain 
special drawing-rooms in which wonderful things had been said to 
him. Since that he had been a married man, and those special 
drawing-rooms and those wonderful words had in no degree 
.actuated him in his choice of a wife. He had left all those things 
(jf his own free will, as though telling himself that there was a 
better life than they offered to him. But was he sure that he had 
found it to be better? He had certainly sighed for tlie gauds 
which he had left. While his young wife was living he had kept 
his sighs down, so that she should not hear them; but he had' 
been forced to acknowledge that his new life had been vajud and 
flavourless. Novfr he had been tempted back again to the old 
haunt!?. Would the Countesses’ cards be .showered upon him 
again ? 

One card, or rather note, had reached him w’hile he was yet at 
Tankerville, reminding him of old days. It was from Mrs. Low, 
the wife of the barrister with whom he had worked when he had 
been a law student in London. She had asked him to come and 
dine with them after the old foshion in Baker Street, naming a day 
as to which she presumed that he would by that time have finished 
his affairs at Tankerville, intimating also that Mr. Low would then 
have finished his at North Broughton. Now Mr. Low had sat for 
North Broughton before Bhineas left London, and his wife spoke 
of the seat as a certainty. Phineas could not keep himself from 
feeling that Mrs. Low intended to triumph over him; but, never¬ 
theless, he accepted the invitation. They were very glad to see 
him, explaining that, as noB.yo^^ras supposed to be in town, 
nobody had been asked to meet In former days he had 

been very intimate in that house, having received from both of 
them mucli kindness, mingled, perhaps,* with some touch of 
severity on the part of the lady. But the groui^for that was 
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gone, and Mrs. Low was no longer painfully severe. A few words 
\«ere said as to his great loss. Mrs. Low once raised her eyebrows 
in pretended surprise when Phineas explained that he had thrown 
up his place, and then they settled down on the question of the 
day. “And so,” said Mrs. Low, “you’ve begun to attack the 
Cluuch?” It must be remembered that at this moment Mr. 
Daubeny had not as yet electrified the minds of East Barsetshire, 
and that, therefore, Mrs. Low was not disturbed. To Mrs. Low 
Church and State was the very breath of her nostrils; and if her 
husband could not be said to live by means of the same atmo- 
splicre it was because the breath of his nostrils had been drawn 
chiefly in the Vice-Chancellor’s Court in Lincoln’s Inn. But he, 
no doubt, would be very much disturbed indeed should he ever 
be told that he was reejuired, as an expectant member of Mr. 
Daubeny’s ))arty, to vote for the Disestablishment of the Church 
of England. 

“ You don’t mean that I am guilty of throwing the first stone?” 
said Phineas. 

“ They have been throwing stones at the Temple since first it 
was built,” said Mrs. Low', with energy ; “ but they have fallen off 
its polished shafts in dust and fragments.” I am afraid that Mrs. 
Low, when she allowed herself to speak thus energetical]y,'enter- 
tained some confused idea that the Church of England and the 
Christian religion were one and the same thing, or, at least, that 
they had been brought into the world together. 

“You haven’t thrown the first stone,” said Mr. I.ow ; “but you 
have taken up the throwing at the first moment in which stones 
may be dangerous.” 

“ No stones can be dangerous,” said Mrs. Low. 

“ The idea of a State Church,” said Phineas, “ is o,;posed to my 
theory of political progress. What I ho])e is that my friends will 
not supj)ose tliat I attack the Protestant Church because I am a 
Boinan Catholic. If I were a priest it would be my business to 
do so ; but I am not a priest” 

Mr. I.x)w gave his old friend a bottle of his best wine, and in 
all friendly observances treated 'iirifi with due affection. But 
neither did he nor did his w/^j for a moment abstain from attack¬ 
ing their guest in respect to his speeches at Tankerville. It 
seemed, indeed, to Phifieas that as Mrs. Low W'as buckled up in 
such triple armour that she feared nothing, she might have been 
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less loud in expressing her abhorrence x)f the enemies of the 
Church. If she feared nothing, why should she scream so loudly? 
Between the two he was a good deal crushed and confounded, and 
Mrs. Low was very triumphant when she allowed him to escape 
from her hands at ten o’clock. But, at that moment, nothing had 
as yet been heard in Baker Street of Mr. Daubeny’s proposition to 
the electors of East Barsetshire! Poor Mrs. Low! We can 
foresee that there is much grief in store for her, and some rocks 
ahead, too, in the political career of her husband. 

Phineas was still in London, hanging about the clubs, doing 
notliing, discussing Mr. Daubeny’s wonderful treachery with such 
men as came up to town, and waiting for the meeting of Parlia¬ 
ment, when he received the following letter from Lady Laura 
Kenn'edy:— 


“ Dresden, November i8,- 

• “My dear Mr. Finn, 


“ I have heard with great iileasure from my sister-in-law that 
you have been staying with them at Harrington Hall. It seems 
so like old days that you and Oswald and Violet should be 
together,—so much more natural than that you should be living 
Jn Dublin. I cannot conceive of you as living any other life 
than that of the House of Commons, Downing Street, and the 
clubs. Nor do I wish to do so. And when 1 hear of you at 
Harrington Hall I know that you are on your way to the other 
things. 

“ Do tell me what life is like with Oswald and Violet. Of 
course he never writes. He is one of those men who, on marrj'- 
ing, assume that they have at last got a person to do a duty which 
has filways hitherto been neglected. Violet does wTite, but tells 
me little or nothing of themselves. Her letters are very nice, full 
of anecdote, well written,—letters that are fit to be kept and 
printed ; but they are never family letters. She is inimitable in 
discussing the miseries of her own position as the wife of a Master 


of Hounds; but the miseries are as evidently fictitious as the art 
is real. She told me how poAi^ear Lady Baldock communi¬ 
cated to you her unhappiness about'< er daughter in a manner that 


made even me laugh; and would make thousands laugh in days to 
come were it ever to be published. But of her inside life, of her 


baby, or of her husband as a husband, she never s.«s a word. You 

• £ 2 
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will have seen it all, and have enough of the feminine side of a 
nian's character to be able to tell me how they are living. I am 
sure they are happy together because Violet has more common 
sense than any woman I ever knew. 

“ And pray tell me.about the affair at Tankerville. My cousin 
Harrington writes me word that you will certainly get the seat. 
He declares that Mr. Browborough is almost disposed not to fight 
the battle, though a man more disposed to fight never bribed 
an elector. But Barrington seems to think that you managed as 
well as you did by getting outside the traces, as he calls it. We 
.certainly did not think that you would come out strong 
against the Church. Don’t suppose that I complain. For myself 
I hate to think of the coming severance ; but if it must come, why 
not by your hands as well as by any other ? It is hardly pftssible 
that you in your heart should love a Protestant ascendant Church. 
But, as Barrington says, a horse won’t get oats unless he works 
steady between the traces. 

“ As to myself, what am I to say to you ? I and my father live 
liere a sad, sombre, solitary life, together. We have a large fur¬ 
nished house outside the town, with a pleasant view and a pretty 
garden. He does-—nothing. He reads the F.nglish papers, and 
talks of English parties, is driven out, and eats his dinner, anc^ 
sleei)s. At home, as you know, not only did he take an active part 
in politics, but he was active also in the management of his own 
property. Now' it seems to him to be almost too ^eat a trouble to 
ivrite a letter to his steward; and all this has come upon him 
because of me. He is here because he cannot bear that I should 
live alone. I have offered to return with him to Saulsby, thinking 
that Mr. Kennedy would trouble me no further,—or to remain 
here by myself; but he will consent to neither. In trutl| the 
burden of idlene.ss has now fallen upon him so heavily that he 
cannot shake it off. He dreads that he may be called upon to do 
anything. 

“ To me it is all one tragedy. I cannot but think of things as 
they were two or three years since. My father and my husband 
were both in the Cabinet, anc^'lf, young as you were, stood but 
one step below it. Oswald Qa.s out in the cold. He was very 
lK)or. Papa thought all evil of him. Violet had refused him over 
and over again. He quarrelled with you, and all the world seemed 
against him,_ .^en of a sudden you vanished, and we vanished. 
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An ineffable misery fell upon me and upon my wretched husband. 
All our good things went from us at a blow. I and my poor tathpr 
became as it were outcasts. But Oswald suddenly retricked liis 
beams, and is flaming in the forehead of the morning sky. He, 1 
believe, has no more than he has deserved. He won his wife 
honestly;—did he not ? And he has ever been honest. It is my 
pride to think I never gave him up. But the bitter part of my 
cup consists in this,—that as he has won what he has deserved, so 
have we. I complain of no injustice. Our castle was built upon 
the sand. Why should Mr. Kennedy have been a Cabinet 
Minister;—and why should I have been his wife ? There is no 
one else' of whom I can ask that question as I can of you, and 
no one else who can answer them as you can do. 

“ Of Mr. Kennedy it is singular how little 1 know, and how 
little I ever hear. There is no one whom I can ask to tell me of 
him. That he did not attend during the last Session I do know, 
and we presume that he has now abandoned his seat. I fear that 
his health is bad,—or perhaps, worse still, that his mind is affected 
by the gloom of his lile. 1 suppose that he lives exclusively at 
Ix)ugh Linter. From time to time I am implored by him to return 
to my duty beneath his roof. He grounds his demand on no affec¬ 
tion of his own, on no presumjjtion that any affection can remain 
with me. He says no word of hapi)iness^ He offers no comfort. 
He does not attempt to jjersuade with promises of future care. He 
makes his claim simply on Holy Writ, and on the feeling of duty 
which thence ought to weigh upon me. He has never even told 
me that he loves me; but he is persistent in declaring that those 
whom God has joined together nothing human should separate. 
Since I have been here I have written to him once,—one sad, 
long, weary letter. Since that I am constrained to leave his 
letters unan.swercd. 

“ And now, my friend, could you not do for me a great kind¬ 
ness? For a while, till the inquiry be made at Tankerville, your 
time must be vacant. Cannot you come and see us? I have told 
Papa that 1 should ask you, "i.d he would be delighted. I can¬ 
not explain to you what it •R -.jai^^bc to me to be able to talk again 
to one who knows all the errors aVl all the eflorts of my past life 
as you do. Dresden is very cold in the winter. I do not know 
whether you would mind that. We ar(? very particular about the 
rooms, but my father bears the temperature wonderfully well, 
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though he complains. In March we move down south for a couple 
of. months. Do come if you can. 

“ Most sincerely yours, 

“ Laura Kennedy. 

“ If you come, of course you will have yourself brought direct 
to us. If you can learn anything of Mr. Kennedy’s life, and of 
his real condition, pray do. The faint rumours which reach me 
are painfully distressing.” 



CHAPTER VII. 

COMING HOME FROM HUNTING. 

Lady Chiltekn was probably right when she declared that her 
husband must have been made to be a Master ot Hounds,—pre¬ 
suming it to be granted that somebody must be Master of Hounds. 
Such necessity certainly docs exist in this, the present condition 
of England. Hunting prevails ; hunting men increase in num¬ 
bers; foxes are iweservcd; farmers do not rebel; owners of coverts, 
even when they are not hunting men themselves, acknowledge the 
fact, and do not dare to maintain their pheasants at the expense 
of the much better-beloved four-footed animal. Hounds are 
bred, and horses are trained specially to the work. A master of 
fox hounds is a necessity of the i)eriod. Allowing so much, we 
cannot but allow also that Lord Chiltern must have been made to 
fill the situation. He understood hunting, and, jjerhaps, there 
was nothing else requiring acute intelligence that he did under¬ 
stand. And he understood hunting, not only as a huntsman 
understands it,—in that branch of the science which refers simply 
to the judicious pursuit of the fox, being probably inferior to his 
own huntsman in that respect,—but he knew exactly what men 
should do, and what they should not. In regard to all those 
various interests with which he was brought in contact, he knew 
when to hold fast to his own claims, and when to make no claims 
at all. He was afraid of no one, but he was possessed of a sense 
of justice which induced him to acknowledge the rights of those 
around him. When he " -und that the earths were not stopped in 
Trumpeton Wood,—from wlueO he judged that the keeper would 
complain that the hounds woufcknpt or could not kill any of the 
cubs found there,—he wrote in very round terms to the Duke who 
owned it. If His Grace did not want to have the wood drawn, 
let him say so. If he did, let him have the earths stopped. But 
^ when that grqgt question came up as to the Gftrtjow cot^rts— 
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when that uncommonly disagreeable gentleman, Mr. Smith, of 
Oartlow, gave notice that the hounds should not be admitted into 
liis place at all,—Lord Chiltem soon put the whole matter straight 
by taking part with the disagreeable gentleman. The disagreeable 
gentleman had been ill used. Men had ridden among his young 
laurels. If gentlemen who did hunt,—so said Lord Chiltern to 
his own supporters,—did not know how to conduct themselves in 
a matter of hunting, how was it to be expected that a gentleman 
who did not bunt should do so ? On this occasion Lord Chiltern 
rated his own hunt so roundly that Mr. Smith and he were quite 
in a bond together, and the Gartlow coverts were re-opened. Now 
all the world knows that the Gartlow coverts, though small, are 
material as being in the very centre of the Brake countiy. 

It is essential that a Master of Plounds should be somewhat 
feared by the men who ride with him. There should be much 
awe mixed with the love felt for him. He should be a man with 
whom other men will not care to argue; an irrational, cut and thrust, 
unscrupulous, but yet distinctly honest man; one who can be tyran¬ 
nical, but will tyrannise only over the evil spirits; a man cajiable 
of intense cruelty to those alongside of him, but who will know 
whether his victim does in tnith deserve scalping before he draws 
his knife. He should be savage and yet good-humoured; severe 
and yet forbearing; truculent and pleasant in the same moment. 
He should exercise unflinching authority, but should do so with the 
consciousness that he can support it only by his own poi)ularity. 
His speech should be short, incisive, always to the point, but 
never founded on argument. His rules are based on no reason, 
and will never bear discussion. He must be the most candid of 
men, also the most close ;—and yet never a hypocrite. He must 
condescend to no explanation, and yet must imjjress men with an 
assurance that his decisions will certainly be right He must 
rule all as though no man’s special welfare were of any account, 
and yet must administer all so as to offend none. Friends he 
must have, but not favourites. He must be self-sacrificing, 
diligent, eager, and watchful. He must be strong in health, 
strong in heart, strong in purpp',, and strong in purse. He must 
be economical and yet laviSn; generous as the wind and yet 
obdurate as the frost. He should be assured that of all human 
pursuits hunting is the best, and that of all living things a fox is 
the most valy ble. He must so train his heart as to feel foe 
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the fox a mingled tenderness and cruelty whicii is inexplicable to 
ordinary men and women. His desire to preserve the brute anji 
then to kill him should be equally intense and passionate.. And 
he should do it all in accordance with a code of unwritten laws, 
which cannot be learnt without!* profound study. It may not 
perhaps be tnily asserted that Lord Chiltem answered this descrip¬ 
tion in every detail; but he combined so many of the qualities 
required that his wife showed her discernment when she declared 
that he seemed to have been made to be a Master of Hounds. 

Early in that November Ire was riding home with Miss Palliser 
by his side, while the huntsmen and whips were trotting on with 
the hounds before him. “You call that a good run, don’t you?” 

“ No ; I don’t.” 

“ AVliat was the matter with it ? I declare it seems to me that 
something is always wrong. Men like hunting better than any¬ 
thing else, and yet I never find any man contented.” 

“ In the first place we didn’t kill.” 

“ You know you’re short of foxes at Gartlow,” said Miss Palliser, 
who, as is the manner with all hunting ladies, liked to show that 
she understood the affairs of the hunt. 

“ If I knew there were but one fox in a county, and I got upon 
that one fox, 1 would like to kill that one fo.x,—barring a vixen in 
March.” 

“ I thought it very nice. It was fast enough for anybody.” 

“ You might go as fast with a drag, if that’s all. I’ll tell you 
something else. We should have killed him if Maule hadn’t 
once ridden over the hounds when we came out of tlie little 
wood. I spoke very sharply to him.” 

“ I heard you, I.ord Chiltem.” 

“ And I su])pose you thought I was a brute.” 

“ Who ? I ? No, I didn’t;—not particularly, you know. Men 
do say such things to each other ! ” ' 

“ He doesn’t mind it, I fancy.” 

“ I suppose a man does not like to be told that directly he 
shows himself in a run the_sport is all over and the hounds ought 
to be taken home.” ' 

“ Did I say that ? I don’t remember now what I said, but I 
know he made me angry. Come, let us trot on. They can take 
the hounds home without us.” * 

“Good night, Cox,” said Miss Palliser, as the,y nassed by the 
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l^ack. “ Poor Mr. Xiaule! I did pity him, and I do think he docs 
care for it, though he is so impassive. He would be with us now, 
only he iS chewing the cud of his unhappiness in solitude half a 
mile behind us.” 

“That is hard upon you.” 

“ Hard upon me, Ix)rd Chiltem ! It is hard upon him, and, 
perhaps, upon you. Why should it be hard upon me ? ” 

“ Hard upon him, I should have said. Though why it shouldn't 
be the other way I don’t know. He’s a friend of yours.” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ And an especial friend, I suppose. As a matter of course 
Violet talks to me about you both.” 

“ No doubt she does. When once a woman is married she 
should be regarded as having thrown off her allegiance to her own 
sex. She is sure to be treacherous at any rate in one direction. 
Not that I^dy Chiltern can tell anything of me that might not be 
told to all the world as far as I am concerned.” 

“ There is nothing in it, then ? ” 

“ Nothing at all.” 

“ Honour bright?” 

“ Oh,—honour as bright as it ever is in such matters as these.” 

“ I am sorry for that,—very sorry.” 

“ Why so. Lord Chiltern ? ” 

“ Because if you were engaged to him I thought that perhaps 
you might have induced him to ride a little less forward.” 

“ Lord Chiltern,” s.aid Miss Palliser, seriously; “ I will never 
again speak to you a word on any subject except hunting.” 

At this moment Gerard Maule came up behind them, with a 
cigar in his mouth, apparently quite unconscious of any of that 
disjdeasure as to which Miss Palliser had supposed that he was 
chewing the cud in solitude. “ That was a goodish thing, Chil¬ 
tem,” he said. 

“ Very good.” 

“ And the hounds hunted him well to the end.” 

“Very well.” ^ 

“ It’s odd how the scent will die away af a moment. , You see 
they couldn’t carry on a field after we got out of the copse.” 

“ Not a field.” 

“ Considering all things I am glad we didn’t kill him.”' 

“ Uncomipo" glad,” said Lord Chiltem. Then^they trotted on 
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in silence a little way, and Maule again dropped behind. “ I’m 
blessed if he knows that I spoke to him, roughly,” said Chiltern.. 
“ He’s deaf, I think, when he chooses to be.” 

“ You’re not sorry, I^rd Chiltern.” 

“ Not in the least Nothing will ever do any good. As for 
olfending him, you might as well swear at a tree, and think to 
offend it There’s comfort in that anyway. 1 wonder whether 
he’d talk to you if 1 went away?” 

■“ I hope that you won’t try the experiment” 

“ I don’t believe he would, or I’d go at once. I wonder whether 
you really do care for him ? ” 

“ Not in the least” 

“ Or he for you.” 

Quite indifferent, I should say; but I can’t answer for him, 
I/Ord Chiltern, quite as positively as I can for myself. You know, 
as things go, people have to play at caring for each other.” 

“ That’s what we call flirting.” 

“Just the reverse. Flirting 1 take to be the excitement of love, 
without its reality, and without its ordinary result in marri.age. 
This playing at caring has none of the excitement, but it often 
leads to the result, and sometimes ends in downright affection.” 

“ If Maule perseveres then you’ll take him, and by-and-bye 
you’ll come to like him.” 

“ In twenty years it might come to that, if we were always to 
live in the Same house ; but as he leaves Harrington to-morrow, 
and we may probalily not meet each other for the next four years, 
I think the chance is small.” 

Then Maule trotted iij) again, and after riding in silence with 
the other two for half an hour, he pulled out his case and lit a fresh 
cigar from the end of the old one, which he threw away. “ Have 
a baccy, ChTltern ? ” he said. 

“ No, thank you, I never smoke going home ; my mind is too 
full. I’ve all that family behind to think of, and I’m generally out 
of sorts with the miseries of the day. I must say another word 
to Cox, or I should have to^otothe kennels on my way home.” 
And so he dropped behind. 

Gerard Maule smoked half his cigar before he spoke a word, 
and Miss Palliser was quite jesolved that she would not open her 
mouth till he had spoken. “ I suppose he fikes it?” he said at last. 

“ Wlio likes what, Mr. Maule?” 
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“ Chiltem likes blowing fellows up.” 

. “ It’s a part of his business.” 

“ That’s the way I look at it. But I sliould think it must be 
disagieeable. He takes such a deal of trouble about it. I heard 
him going on to day to some one as though his whole soul 
depended on it." 

“ He is veiy energetic.” 

"Just so. I’m quite sure it’s a mistake. What does a mati‘ever 
get by it ? Folks around you soon discount it till it goes for 
nothing.” 

“ I don’t think energy goes for notliing, Mr. Maule.” 

“ A bull in a china shop is not a useful animal, nor is he orna¬ 
mental, but there can be no doubt of his energy. The hare was 
full of energy, but he didn't Avin the race. I’lic man Avho stands 
still is the man who keeps his ground.” 

“ You don’t stand still Avhen you’re out hunting.” 

“ No ; —I ride about, and Chiltern swears at me. Every man is 
a. foOl sometimes.” 

“ And your wisdom, perfect at all other times, breaks doAvn in 
the himting-field ? ” 

“ 1 don’t in the least mind your chaffing. I laiow what you 
think of me just as Avcll as though you told me.’’ 

“ What do I think of you ? ” 

“ That I’m a iioor creature, generally half asleep, shallow-patcd, 
slow-blooded, ignorant, useless, and unambitious.” 

“ Certainly unambitious, Mr. Manic.” 

“ And that word cairies all the others. What’s the good of 
ambition ? There’s the man they were talking about last night,— 
that Irishman.” 

“ Mr. P'inn ? ” 

• “ Yes ; Phineas Finn. He is an ambitious fellow. * He’ll have 
to starve, according to what Chiltern Avas saying. I’ve sense 
enough to know I can’t do any good.” <> 

“ You are sensible, I must admit.” 

“Very Avell, Miss Palliser. You can say just AA-hat you like, of 
course. You have that privilege.” 

“ I did not mean to say anything severe. I do admit that you 
are master of a certain philosophy, for whith much may be said. 
But you are not to expect that I shall express an approval which 
I do not feel.” 
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“ But I want you to approve^it.” 

“ Ah!—there, 1 fear, I cannot oblige you.” 

“ 1 want you to approve it, though no one else may.” 

“ Though all else should do so,* I cannot.”' 

“ Then take the task of curing the sick one, and of strengthening 

the weak one, into your own hands. If you will teach, perhaps I 

may learn.” 

“ I have no mission for teaching, Mr. Maule.” 

“You once said that,—that- ” 

“ Do not be so ungenerous as to throw in my teeth what I once 
said,-—if I.ever said a word tJiat J would not now rej)eat.” 

“ I do not think that 1 am ungenerous. Miss Palliser.” 

“ I am sure you are not.” 

“ Nor am I self-confident. , I am obliged to seek comfort from 
such scraps of encouragement as may have fallen in my way here 
and there. J once did think that you intended to love me.” 

“ Does love go by intentions ? ” 

“ I think so,—frequently with men, and much more so with 
girls.” 

“ It will never go so with me. I shall never intend to love 
any one. If I ever love any man it will be because I am made to 
do so, despite my intentions.” 

“ As a fortress is t.aken ? ” 

“ Well,—if you like to jeut it so. Only I claim this advantage, 

— that I can always get rid of my enemy when he bores me.” 

“ Am I boring you no ? ” 

“ I didn’t say so. Here is J^ord Ohiltern again, and 1 know by 
the rattle of his horse's feet that something is the matter.” 

T.ord Chiltern came up full of wrath. One of the men’s horses 
was thoroughly broken down, and, as the Master said, wasn’t wnrth 

the saddle he carried. He didn’t care a-for the horse, bift 

the man hadn’t told him. “ .'\t this rate there rvon’t be anything 
to carry anybody b)^hristmas,” 

“ You’ll have to buy some more,” said Oerald Maule. 

“ Buy some more ! ” said Lord Chiltern, turning round, and 
looking at the man. “ He talks of buying horses as he would 
sugar plums !” Then they trotted in at the gate, and in two 
minutes were at the hall door. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE ADDRESS. 

Before the nth of November, the day on which Parliament was 
to meet, the whole country was in a hubbub. Consternation and 
triumph were perliaps equally predominant, and equally strong. 
There were those who declared tliat now at length was Great 
Britain to be ruined in actual present truth; and those who 
asserted that, of a sudden, after a fashion so wholly unexpected as 
to be divine,—as great fires, great famines, and great wars are 
called divine,—a mighty hand had been stretched out to take 
away the remaining incubus of superstition, priestcHift, and bigotry 
under which England had hitherto been labouring. The proposed 
disestablishment of the State Church of England was, of course, 
the subject of this diversity of opinion. 

And there was not only diversity, but with it great confusion. 
The political feelings of the country are, as a rule, so well marked 
that it is easy, as to almost every question, to separate the sheep 
from the 'goats. With but few exceptions one can tell where to 
look for the supporters and where for the opponents of one measure 
or of another. Meetings are called in this or in that public hall 
to assist or to combat the Minister of the day, and men Juiow 
what they are about. But now it was not so. It was understood 
that Mr. Daubeny, the accredited leader of the Conservatives, 
was about to bring in the bill, but no one as yet knew who would 
support the bill. His own party, to a mA,—^without a single 
exception,—^w'ere certainly opposed to the measure in their minds. 
It must be so. It could not but be certain that they should hate 
it. Each individual sitting on the conservative side in either 
House did most certainly within his own bosom cry Ichabod when 
the fatal news reached his ears. But such private opinions and 
inward wailings need not, and probably would not, guide the body. 
Ichabod had been cried before, though probably never with such 
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intensity of feeling. Disestablishment might be worse than Free 
Trade or Household Suffrage, but was not more absolutely oppose^ 
to conservative convictions than had been those great measures. 
And yet the party, as a party, had swallowed them both. * To the 
first and lesser evil, a compact little body of staunch Commoners 
had stood forth in opposition,—but nothing had come of it to 
those tnie Britons beyond a feeling of living in the cold* shade of 
exclusion. When the g^'eater evil arrived, that of Household 
Suffrage,—a measure which twenty years sii®e would hardly have 
been advocated by the advanced Liberals of the day,—the 
Conservatives had learned to acknowledge the folly of clinging to 
their own convictions, and had swallowed the dose without serious 
disruption of tlieir ranks. Every man,—with but an exception or 
two,—took the measure up, some with faces so singularly distorted 
as to create true pity, some with an assumption of indifference, 
some with affected glee. But in the double process the party had 
become used to this mode of carrying on the public service. As 
poor old England must go to the dogs, as the doom had been 
])ronounced against the country that it should be ruled by the 
folly of the many foolish, and not by the wisdom of the few 
wise, why should the few wise remain out in the cold,—seeing, as 
they did, that by so doing no good would be done to the country? 
Dissensions among their foes did, when properly used, give them 
power,—^but such power they could only use by carrying measures 
which they themselves believed to be ruinous. But the ruin would 
be as certain should they abstain. Each individual might have 
gloried in standing aloof,—in hiding his face beneath his toga, 
and in remembering that Rome did once exist in her sjjlendomr. 
But a party cannot afford to hide its face in its toga. A party has 
to be practical. A party can only live by having its share of 
Garters, lord-lieutenants, bishops, and attorney-generals. Though 
the country were ruined, the party should be supported. Hitherto 
the party had been imported, and had latterly enjoyed almost its 
share of stars and Garters,—thanks to the individual skill and 
strategy of that great English political Von Moltke Mr. Daubeny. 

And now what would the f)arty say about the disestablishment 
of the Church ? Even a party must draw the line somewhere. It 
was bad to sacrifice things mundane ; but this thing was the very 
Holy of Holies ! Was nothing to be tonserved by a conser- 
va'tive party ? What if Mr. Daubeny were to explain some day to 
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the electors *bf East Barsetshire that an hereditai7 peerage was an 
* absurdity ? What if in some rural nook of his Bocetia he should 
suggest in ambiguous language to the farmers that a Republic was 
the oniy'form of Government capable of a logical defence ? Duke 
had already said to Duke, and Karl to Elarl, and Baronet to 
Baronet that there must be a line somewhere. Bishops as a rule 
say but liftle to each other, and now were afraid to say anything. 
The Church, which had been, which was, so truly belovedsurely 
that must be beyond^e line ! And yet there crept through the 
very marrow of the party an agonising belief that Mr. Daubeny 
would carry the bulk of his party with him into the lobby of the 
House of Commons. 

But if such was the dismay of the Conservatives, how shall any 
witer depict the consternation of the Liberals ? If there be a 
feeling odious to the mind of a sober, hardworking mati, it is the 
feeling that the bread he has earned is to he taken out of his 
mouth. The pay, the patronage, the powers, and the pleasure of 
Government were all due to the Liberals. “ God bless my soul,” , 
said Mr. Ratler, who always saw things in a practical light, “ we 
have a larger fighting majority than any party has had since Lord 
Liverpool’s time. They have no right to attempt it. They are 
bound to go out.” “ There’s notliing of honesty left in politics,” said 
Mr. Bonteen, declaring that he was sick of the life. Barrington 
Erie thought that the whole liberal party should oppose the 
measure. Though they were Liberals they were not democrats; 
nor yet infidels. But when Barrington Erie said this, the great 
leaders of the liberal party had not as yet decided on their ground 
of action. 

There was much difficulty in reaching any decision. It had 
been asserted so often that the disestablishment of the Church 
was only a question of time, that the intelligence of the country 
had gradually so learned to regard it. Who had said so, men did 
not know and did not inquire;—but the wor^ were spoken every¬ 
where. Parsons with sad hearts,—^men who in their own parishes 
were entlmsiastic, pure, pious, and useful,—whispered them' in the 
dead of the night to the wives of their bosoms. Bishops, who 
had become less pure by contact with the world at clubs, shrugged 
their shoulders and wagged their heads, and remembered com¬ 
fortably the sanctity of -vested interests. Statesmen listened to 
them with politeness, and did not deny that they were true. In 
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the free intercourse of closest friendships the matter was discussed 

between ex-Secretaries of State. The Press teemed with the 

• 

assertion that it was only a question of time. Some fervent, 
credulous friends, predicted another century of life;—soifie’ hard¬ 
hearted logical opponents thought that twenty years would put an 
end to the anomaly;—a few stout enemies had sworn on the 
hustings with an anathema that the present session should see the 
deposition from her high place ol this eljlest daughter of the 
woman of BaDylon. But none had expected the blow so soon as 
this; and none certainly had expected it from this hand. 

But what should the liberal party do ? Ratler was for opposing 
Mr. Daubeny with all their force, without touching the merits of 
the case. It was no fitting work for Mr. Daubeny, and the sud¬ 
denness of the proposition coming from such a quarter would 
justify them now and for ever, even though they themselves 
should disestablish everything before the session “were over. 
3arrington Erie, suffering under a real political conviction for once 
n his life, was desirous of a positive and chivalric defence of the 
;;hurch. He believed in the twenty years. Mr. Bonteen shut 
limself up in disgust. Things were amiss; and, as he thought, 
he evil was due to want of party zeal on the part of his own 
2 ader, Mr. Gresham. He did not dare to say this, lest, when the 
lOUse door should at last be opened, he might not be invited to 
nter with the others; but such was his conviction. “ If we were 
11 a little less in the abstract, and a little more in the concrete, 
t would be better for us.” Laiurence Fitzgibbon, when these 
rords had been whispered to him by Mr. Bonteen, had hardly 
nderstood them ; but it had been explained to him that his 
fiend had meant “ men, not measures.” When Parliament met 
dr. Gresham, the leader of the liberal party, had not as yet ex- 
iressed any desire to his general followers. 

The Queen’s Speech was read, and the one paragraph which 
eemed to possess ai^great public interest was almost a repetition 
f the words which Mr. Daubeny had spoken to the electors of 
last Barsetshire. “It will probably be necessary for you to 
eview the connection which still exists between, and which binds 
Jgether, the Church and the State.” Mr. Daubeny’s words had 
f course been more fluent, but the gist of the expression expressed 
'Us the same. He had been quite in earnest when addressing his 
lends in the countiy. And thoueh there had been but an interval 
voi.. I. 
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of a few weeks, the conservative party in the two Houses heard 
the paragraph xead without surprise and without a murmur. Some 
said that the gentlemen on the Treasury Bench in the House of 
Commbris did not look to be comfortable. Mr. Daubeny sat with 
his hat over his brow, mute, apparently impassive and un¬ 
approachable, during the reading of the Speech and the moving 
and seconding of the Address. The House was very full, and 
there was much murmuring on the side of the Opjjpsition;—but 
from the Government benches hardly a sound was heard, as a 
young gentleman, from one of the Midland counties, in a deputy- 
lieutenant’s uniform, who had hitherto been known for no par¬ 
ticular ideas of his own, but had been believed to be at any rate 
true to the Church, explained, not in very clear language, that the 
time had at length come when the interests of religion demanded 
a wider support and a fuller sympathy than could be afforded 
under that ^stem of Church endowment and State establishment 
for which the country had hitherto been so grateful, and for which 
the country had such boundless occasion for gr.atitude. Another 
gentleman, in the uniform of the Guards, seconded the Address, 
and declared that in nodiing was the sagacity of a Legislature so 
necessar)’ as in discussing the period in which that which had 
hitherto been good ceased to be serviceable. The status pupillaris 
was mentioned, and it was understbod that he had implied that 
England was now old enough to go on in matters of religion with¬ 
out a tutor in the shape of a Church State. 

Who makes the speeches, absolutely puts together the words, 
which are uttered when the Address is moved and seconded? It 
can hardly be that lessons are prepared and sent to the noble 
lords and honourable gentlemen to be learned by heart like a 
school-boy’s task. And yet, from their constniction, style, and 
general tone,—from the platitudes which they contain as welt 
as from the general safety and good sense of the remarks,—^from 
the absence of any attempt to improve a^eat occasion by the 
fire of oratory, one cannot but be convinced that a very absolute 
control iS exercised. The gorgeously appareled speakers, who 
seem to have gi-cat latitude allowed tfiem in the matter of clothing, 
have certainly very little in the matter of language. And then it 
always seems that cither of the four might have made the speech 
of any of the others. ' It could not have been the c.ase that the 
Hon, Colonel Mowbray Dick, the Member for W'est Bustard, had 
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really elaborated out of his own head that theory of the status 
pupillaris. A better fellow, or a more popular officer, or a sweeter- 
tempered gentleman than Mowbray Dick.does not exist; but h"e 
certainly never entertained advanced opinions respecting the 
religious education of his country. When he is at home with his 
family, he always goes to church, and there has been an end of it. 

And then the fight began. The thunderbolts of opposition 
were unloose^, and the Gres of political rancour blazed high. Mr. 
Gresham rose to his legs, and declared to all the world .that which 
be had hitherto kept secret from his own party. It was known 
afterwards that in discussion with his own dearly-beJoved political 
friend. Lord Cantrip, he had expressed his unbounded anger at 
the duplicity, greed for power, and want of patriotism displayed 
by his opponent; but he had acknowledged that the blow had 
come so quick and so unexpectedly that he thought it better to 
leave the matter to the House without instruction from himself. 
He now revelled in sarcasm, and before his speecli was over raged 
into wrath. He would move an amendment to the Address for 
two reasons,—^first because this was no moment for bringing before 
Parliament the question of the Church establishment, when as yet 
no well-considered opportunity of expressing itself on the subject 
had been afforded to the country, and secondly because any 
measure of reform on that matter should certainly not come to 
them from the right honourable gentleman opposite. As to the 
first objection, he should withhold his arguments till the bill 
suggested had been presented to them. It was in handling the 
second that he displayed his great power of invective. All those 
men who then sat in the House, and who on that night crowded 
the galleries, remember his tones as, turning to the dissenters who 
usually supported him, and pointing over the table to his opponents, 
he uttered that well-worn (juotation, “ Quo nimium reris,”—then 
he paused, and began again; “Quo nimium reris,—Graid pandetur 
ab urbe.'' The pc^er and inflexion of his voice at the word 
“Graid” were certainly very wonderful. He ended by moving 
an amendment to the Address, and asking for support equally 
from one side of the House* as from the otlier. 

When at length hlr. Daubeny moved his hat from his brow and 
rose to his legs he began by expressing his thankfulness that he 
had not been made a victim to the personal violence of the right 
honourable gentleman. He continued the same strain of badU 
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nage throughout,—^in which he was thought to have been wrong, 
as it was a method of defence, or attack, for which his peculiar 
powers hardly suited him. As to any bill that was to be laid 
upon fhe table, he had not as yet produced it. He did not 
doubt that the dissenting interests of the country would welcome 
relief from an anomaly, let it come whence it might, even 
“ Grai4 ab urbe," and he waved his hand back to the clustering 
Conservatives who sat behind him. That the right honourable 
gentleman should be angry he could understand, as the return to 
power of the right honourable gentleman and his party had been 
anticipated, and he might almost say discounted as a certainty. 

Then, when Mr. Daubeny sat down, the House was adjourned. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE DEBATE. 

The beginning of the battle as recorded in the last chapter took 
place on a Friday,—Friday, nth November,—and consequently 
two entire days intervened before the debate could be renewed. 
There seemed to prevail an opinion during this interval that Mr. 
Gresham had been imprudent. It was acknowledged by all men 
that no finer speech than that delivered by him had ever been 
heard within the walls of that House. It was acknowledged also 
that as regarded the question of oratory Mr. Daubeny had failed 
signally. But'the strategy of the Minister was said to have been ex¬ 
cellent, whereas that of the ex-Minister was very loudly condemned. 
There is nothing so prejudicial to a cause as temper. This man 
is declared to be unfit for any jjosition of note, because he always 
shows temper. Anything can be done with another man,—he can 
be made to fit almost any hole,—^because he has his temper under 
command. It may, indeed, be assumed that a man who loses his 
temper while he is speaking is endeavouring to speak the truth 
such as he believes it to be, and again it may be assumed that a 
man who speaks constantly without losing his temper is not always 
entitled to the same im])licit faith. Whether or not this be a 
reason the more for preferring the calm and tranquil man may be 
doubted ; but the calm and tranquil man is preferred for public 
services. We want practical results rathet than truth. A clear 
head is worth more than an honest heart; In a matter of horse¬ 
flesh of what use is it to have all manner of good gifts if your 
horse won’t go whither you want him, and refuses to stop when you 
bid him ? Mr. Gresham had been, very indiscreet, and had espe¬ 
cially sinned in opposing the Address without arrangements with 
his party. 

And he made the matter worse by retreating within his own 
shell during the whole of that Saturday, Sunday, and Monday 
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iBoming. Lord Caiitnp<was with him three or four times, and he 
saw both Mr. Palliser, who had been Chancellor of the Exchequer 
under*him, and Mr. Ratler. But he went amidst no congregation 
of Liberals, and asked for no support. He told Ratler that he 
wished gentlemen to vote altogether in accordance with their 
opinions; and it came to be whispered in certain circles that he 
had resigned, or was resigning, or would resign, the leadership of 
his party. Men said that his passions were too much for him, 
and that he was destroyed by feelings of regret, and almost of 
remorse. 

The Ministers held a Cabinet Council on the Monday morning, 
and it was supposed afterwards that that also had been stormy. 
Two gentlemen had certainly resigned their seats in the Govern¬ 
ment before the House met at four o’clock, and there were 
rumours abroad that others would do so if the suggested measure 
should be found really to amount to disestablishment. The 
rumours were, of course, worthy of no belief, as the transactions 
of the Cabinet are of necessity secret. Lord Prummond at 
the War Office, and Mr. Boffin from the Board of Trade, did, 
however, actually resign; and Mr. Boffin’s explanations in the 
House were heard before the debate was resumed. Mr. Boffin 
had certainly not joined the present Ministry,—so he said,—^with 
the view of destroying the Church. He had no other remark to 
make, and he was sure that the House would appreciate the 
course which had induced him to seat himself below the gang¬ 
way. The House cheered very loudly, and Mr. Boffin was the 
hero of ten minutes. Mr. Daubeny detracted something from 
this triumph by the overstrained and perhaps ironic pathos with 
which he deplored the loss of his right honourable friend’s 
services. Now this right honourable gentleman had never been 
specially serviceable. 

But the wonder of tiie world arose from the fact that only two 
gentlemen out of the twenty or thirty who composed the Govern¬ 
ment did give up their places on this occasion. And this was a 
conservative Government! With what a force of agony did all 
the Ratlers of the day repeaf that inappropriate name! Conser¬ 
vatives ! And yet they were ready to abandon the Church at the 
bidding of such a man as Mr. Daubeny! Ratler himself almost 
felt that he loved the Church. Only ^o resignations;—^whereas 
it had been e.xpected that the whole House would fall to pieces 1 
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Was it possible that these earls, that marquis, and the two dukes, 
and those stanch old Tory squires, should remain in a Government 
pledged to disestablish the Church ? Was all the honesty, all the 
truth of the great party confined to the bosoms of Mr. Boffin and 
Ijord Drummond ? Doubtless they were all Esaus ; but would 
they sell their great birthright for so very small a mess of pottage ? 
The parsons in the country, and the little squires who but rarely 
come up to London, spoke of it all exactly as did the Ratlers. 
There were parishes in the country in which Mr. Boffin was 
canonised, though up to that date no Cabinet Minister could well 
have been less known to fame than was Mr. Boffin. 

Whaf would those Liberals do who would naturally rejoice in 
the disestablishment of the Church,—those members of the Lower 
House, who had always spoken of the ascendancy of Protestant 
episcopacy with the bitter acrimony of exclusion ? After all, the 
success or failure of Mr. Daubeny must depend, not on his own 
party, but on them. It must always be so when measures of 
Reform are advocated by a conservative Ministry. There will 
always be a number of untrained men ready to take the gift 
witliout looking at the giver. They have not expected relief from 
the hands of Greeks, but will take it when it comes from Greeks 
or Trojans. What would Mr. Turnbull say in this debate,—and 
what Mr. Monk? Mr. Turnbull was the people’s tribune, of 
the day; Mr. Monk had also been a tribune, then a Minister, 
and now was again—something less than a tribune. But there 
were a few men in the House, and some out of it, who regarded 
Mr. Monk as the honestest and most patriotic politician of the day. 

The debate was long and stormy, but was peculiarly memorable 
for the skill with which Mr. Dauben/s higher colleagues defended 
the steps they were about to take. The thing was to be done in 
the causg of religion. The whole line of defence was indicated 
by the gentlemen who moved and seconded the Address. An 
active, well-supported Church was the chief need of a prosperous 
and intelligent people. As to the endowments, there was some con¬ 
fusion of ideas; but nothing was to be done with them inappropriate 
to religion. Education would receive the bulk of what was left 
after existing interests had been amply guaranteed. There would 
be, no doubt,—so said these gentlemen,—^that ample funds for the 
support of an Episcopal Church woultf come from those wealthy 
members osf the body to whom such a Church was dear. There 
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seemed to be a conviction that clergymen under the new order of 
things would be much better off than under the old. As to the 
connexion with the State, the time for it had clearly gone by. nie 
Churcb.'as a Church, would own increased power when it could 
■ appoint its own bishops, and be wholly dissevered from State 
patronage. It seemed to be almost a matter of surprise that 
really good Churchmen should have endured so long to be shackled 
by subservience to the State. Some of these gentlemen pleaded 
their cause so well that they almost made it appear that episcopal 
ascendancy would be restored in England by the disseverance of 
the Church and State. 

Mr. Turnbull, who was himself a dissenter, was at last upon his 
legs, and then the Ratlers knew that the game was lost. It 
would be lost as far as it could be lost by a majority in that 
House on that motion; and it was by that majority or minority 
that Mr. Daubeny would be maintained in his high office or 
ejected from it. Mr. Turnbull began by declaring that he did 
not at all like Mr. Daubeny as a Minister of the Crown. He 
was not in the habit of attaching himself specially to any Minister 
of the Crown. Experience had taught him to doubt them all. 
Of all possible Ministers of the Crown at this period, Mr. Daubeny 
was he thought perhaps the worst, and the most dangerous. But 
the thing now offered was too good to be rejected, let it come 
from what quarter it would. Inaeed, might it not be said of all 
the good things obtained for the people, of all really serviceable 
reforms, that they were gathered and garnered home in conse¬ 
quence of the squabbles of Ministers? When men wanted power, 
either to grasp at it or to retain it, then they offered bribes to 
the people. But in the taking of such bribes there was no dis¬ 
honesty, and he should willingly take this bribe. 

Mr. Monk spoke also. He would not, he said, feel himself 
justified in refusing the Address to the Crown proposed by Ministers, 
simply because that Address was founded on the proposition of a 
future reform, as to the expediency of which he had not for many 
years entertained a doubt. He could not allow it to be said of 
him that he had voted for the permanence of the Church estab¬ 
lishment, and he must therefore support ,the Government. Then 
■Ratler whispered a few words to his neighbour; “ I knew the way 
he’d run when Gresham “insisted on poor old Mildmay’s taking 
him into the Cabinet” “ The whole thing has gone_ to the dogs,” 
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said Bonteen. On the fourth night the House was divided, and 
Mr. Daubeny was the owner of a majority of fifteen. 

Very many of the liberal party expressed an opinion th^t the 
battle had been lost thrdugh the want of judgment evinced by 
Mr. Gresham. There was certainly no longer that sturdy 
adherence to their chief which is necessary for the solidarity of a 
party. Perhaps no leader of the House was ever more devoutly 
worshipped by a small number of adherents than was Mr. 
Gresliam now; but such w'orship will not support power. Within 
the three days following tlie division the Ratlers had all put their 
heads together and had resolved that the Ouke of St. Bungay was 
now' the only man who could keep the party together. “ But who 
should lead our House ?” asked Bonteen. Ratler sighed instead 
of answering. Things had come to that pass that Mr. Gresham 
was the only possible leader. And the leader of the House of 
Commons, on behalf of the Government, must be the chief man 
in tlie Government, let the so-callcd Prime Mmister be w'ho he 
may. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE DESERTED HUSBAND. 

Phineas Finn bad been in the gallery of the House throughout 
the debate, and was greatly grieved at Mr. Daubeny’s success, 
though he himself had so .strongly advocated the disestablishment 
of the Church in canvassing the electors of Tankerville. No doubt 
he had advocated the cause,—but he had done so as an advanced 
member of the liberal party, and he regarded the proposition 
when coming from Mr. Daubeny as a horrible and abnormal 
birth. He, however, was only a looker-on,—could be no more 
than a looker-on for the existing short session. It had already 
been decided that the judge who was to try the case at Tankerville 
should visit that town early in January ; and should it be decided 
on a scrutiny that the seat belonged to our hero, then he would 
enter upon his privilege in the following session without , any 
further trouble to himself at Tankerville. Should this not be the 
case,—then the abyss of absolute vacuity would be open before 
him. He would have to make some disposition of himself, but 
would be absolutely without an idea as to the how or where. He 
was in posscs.sion of funds to support himself for a year or two; 
but after that, and even during that time, all would be dark. If 
he should get his seat, then again the povfer of making an 
effort would at last be within his hands. 

He had made up his mind to spend the Christmas with ^rd 
Brentford and Lady Laura Kennedy at Dresden, and had already 
fixed the day of his arrival tliere. But this had been postponed by 
another invitation which had surjOTsed him much, but which it had 
been impossible for him not to accept. It had conae as follows:— 

“ November 9 th, Lough Linter. 

“Dear Sir, „ 

“ I am informed by letter from Dresden that you are in London 
on your ray to that cit/ with tlie view of spend^g some days wife 
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the Earl of Brentford. You will, of course, be once more thrown 
into the society of my wife. Lady Laura Kennedy. . . 

“I have never understood; and certainly have never sanctioned, 
that breach of my wife’s marriage vow which has Jed to her with¬ 
drawal from my roof. I never bade her go, and I have bidden her 
return. Whatever may be her feelings, or mine, her duty demands 
her presence here, and my duty calls upon me to receive her. 
This I am and always have been ready to do. Were the law.s ot 
Europe sufficiently explicit and intelligible I should force her to 
return to my house,—because she sins while she remaias away, and 
I should sin were I to omit to use any means which the law might 
place in my hands for the due control of my o^vn wife. I am very 
explicit "to you although we have of late been strangers, because 
in former days you were closely acquainted with the condition of 
my family affairs. 

“ Since my wife left me I have had no means of communicating 
with her by the assistance of any common friend. Having heard 
that you are about to visit her at Dresden I feel a great desire to 
see you that I may be enabled to send by you a personal message. 

My health, which is now feeble, and the altered habits of my life 
render it almost impossible that I should proceed to London with 
this object, and I therefore ask it of your Christian charily that 
you should visit me here at Lough Linter. You, as a Roman 
Catliolic, cannot but hold the bond of matrimony to be irrefrag¬ 
able. You cannot, at least, think that it should be set aside at 
the caprice of an excitable woman who is not able and never has 
been able t» assign any reason for leaving the protection of her 
husband. 

" I shall have much to say to you, and I trust you will come. 

I will not ask you to prolong your visit, as I have nothing to offer 
you in the way of amusement.’ My mother is with me; but other- • 
wise I am alone. Since my wife left me I have not thought it 
even decent to entertain guests or to enjoy society. I have lived 
a widowed life. I cannot even offer you shooting, as I have 
no keepers on the mountains. There are fish in the river doubt¬ 
less, for the gifts of God are given let men be ever so unworthy; 
but this, I believe, is not the month for fishermen. I ask you to 
come to me, not as a pleasure, but as a Christian duty. 

“Yours truly, 

^ “ Phineas Fipn, Esq.” * “ Robert .^ennedv. 
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As soon as he had read the letter Phineas felt that he had nu 
alternative but to go. The visit would be ver/ disagreeable, but 
it must.be made. So he sent a line to Robert Kennedy naming a 
day; and wrotg another to Lady J^ura postponing his time at 
Dresden by a week, and explaining the cause of its postponement. 
As soon as the debate on the Address was over he started for 
Lough Linter. * 

A thousand memories crowded on his brain as he made the 
journey. Various circumstances had in his early life,—in that 
period of his life which had lately seemed to be cut olT from the 
remainder of his days by so clear a line,—thrown him into close 
connection with this man, and with the man’s wife. He had first 
gone to Lough Linter, not as Lady Laura’s guest,—for Lafly Laura 
had not then been married, or even engaged to be married,—but 
on her persuasion rather than on that of Mr. Kennedy. tVhen 
there he had asked Lady I.aura to be his own wife, and she had 
then told him that she was to become the wife of the owner of that 
domain. He remembered the blow as though it had been stnick • 
but yesterday, and yet the pain of the blow had not been long 
enduring. But though then rejected he had always been the 
chosen friend of the woman,—a friend chosen after an especial 
fashion. When he had loved another woman this friend had 
resented his defection with all a woman’s jealousy. He had saved 
the husband’s life, and had then become also the husband’s friend, 
after that cold fashion which an obligation will create. I'lien the 
husband had been jealous, and dissension had come, and the ill- 
matched pair had been ^divided, with absolute niig to both of 
them, as far as the material comfort? and well-being of life were 
concerned. 'I’hen he, too, liad been ejected, as it were, out of the 
world, and it had seemed to him as though Laura Standish and 
Robert Kennedy had been the inhabitants of another hemisphere. 
Now he was about to see them both again, both separately; and to 
become the medium of some communication between them. He 
knew, or thought that he knew, that no communication could avail 
anything. 

It was dark night when he was driven up to the door of Lough 
Linter House in a fly from tlie town of Callender. When he first 
made the journey, now some six or seven years since, he had done 
so with Mr. Ratler, and iie remembered well that circumstance. He 
remembered also that on his arrival Lady Laura had scolded him 
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for having travelled in such company. She had desired him to 
seek other friends,—friends higher in general estimation, and 
nobler in purpose. He had done so, partly at her instance, and 
with success. But Mr. Ratier was now somebody in the' world, 
ani he was nobody. And he remembered also how on that 
occasion he had been troubled in his mind in regard to a servant, 
not as yet knowing whether the usages of the world did or did 
not require that he should go so accompanied. He had taken tlie 
man, and had been thoroughly ashamed of himself for doing so. 
He had no servant now, no grandly developed luggage, no gun, 
no elaborate dress for the mountains. On that former occasion 
his heart had been very full when he reached Lough Linter, and 
his heart was full now. Then he liad resolved to say a few words 
to Lady Laura, and he had hardly known how best to say them. 
Now he would be called upon to say a few to Lady Laura’s 
husband, and the task would be almost as difficult. 

The door was opened for him by an old servant in black, who 
proposed at once to show him to his room. He looked round the 
vast hall, which, when he had before known it, was ever filled with 
signs of life, and felt at once that it was empty and deserted. It 
struck him as intolerably cold, and he saw that the huge fireplace 
was without a spark of fire. Dinner, the servant said, was 
prepared for half-past seven. Would Mr. Finn wish to dress ? Qf 
course he wished to dress. And as it was already past seven he 
'lunied uf) stairs to his room. Here again everything was cold and 
wretched. There was no fire, and tlie man had left him with a 
single candle. There were candlesticks on the dressing-table, but 
:hey were empty. The man* had sugge^ed hot water, but the hot 
svater did not come. In his poorest days he had never known 
iiscomfort such as this, and yet Mr. Kennedy was one of the 
•ichest commoners of Great Britain. 

But he dressed, and made his way down stairs, not knowing 
where he should find his host or his host’s mother. He recognised 
the different doors and knew the rooms within them, but tlicy 
seemed inhospitably closed against him, and he went and stood in 
the cold hall. But the man was watching for him, and led him 
into a small parlour. 'Fhcn it was explained to. him that Mr. 
Kennedy's state of health did not admit of late dinners. He was 
to dine alone, and Mr. Kennedy would rdfceive him after dinner. 

In a moment his clieeks became red, and a flash of wrath crossed 
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his heart. Was he to be treated in this way by a man on whose 
behalf,—^with no thought of his own comfort or pleasure,—he had 
made this long and abominable journey? Might it not be well 
for hihr to leave the house without seeing Mr. Kennedy at all ? 
Then he remembered tliat he had heard it whispered that the inan 
had become bewildered in his mind. He relented, therefore, and 
condescended to eat his dinner. 

A very poor dinner it was. There was a morsel of flabby 
white fish, as to the nature of which Phineas was altogether in 
doubt, a beef steak as to the nature of which he was not at aU 
in doubt, and a little crumpled-up tart which he thought die 
driver of the fly must have brought with him from the pastry¬ 
cook’s at Callender. There was some very hot sherry, but not 
much of it And there was a bottle of claret, as to which 
Phineas, who was not usually particular in the matter of wine, 
persisted in declining to have anything to do with it after the 
first attempt The gloomy old servant, who stuck to him during 
die repast, persisted in offering it, as though the credit of the 
hospitality of Lough Linter depended on it. There are so many 
men by whom the tenuis ratio saponim has not been achieved, 
diat the Caleb Baldersons of those houses in which plenty does 
not flow are almost justified in hoping that goblets of Gladstone 
may pass current. Pliineas Finn was not a martyr to eating or 
drinking. He played with his fish without thinking much about 
it. He w'orked manfully at the steak. He gave another crumple 
to the tart, and left it without a pang. But w'hen the old man 
urged him, for the third time, to take that pernicious draught 
with his cheese, he angrf^ demanded a glass of beer. The old 
man toddled out of the room, and on his return he proffered to 
him a diminutive glass of white spirit, which he called usque¬ 
baugh. I’hineas, happy to gef a little whisky, said nothing more 
about the beer, and so the dinner was over. 

Pie rose so suddenly from his chair that the man did not dare 
to ask him whether he would not sit over his wine. A suggestion 
that way was indeed made, would he “visit tlie laiid out o’ 
hand, or would he bide awee?” Phineas decided on visiting the 
laird out of hand, and was at once led across the hall, down a 
back passage which he had never before traversed, and introduced 
to the chamber which had ever been known as the “laird’s ain 
room.” Here Robert Kennedy rose to receive him. 
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Phineas knew the man’s age well. He was still under fifty, 
but he looked as though he were diventy. He had always been 
but he was thinner now than fever. He was very grey, ^nd* 
stooped so much, that though he came forward a step orOwo to 
greet his guest, it seemed as though he had not taken the trouble 
to raise himself to his proper height. “ You finci me a much 
altered man,” he said. The change had been so great that it was 
impossible to deny it, and Phineas muttered something of regret 
that his host’s health should be so bad. “It is trouble of the 
mind,—^not of the body, Mr. Finn. It is her doing,—^her 
doing. Life is not to me a light thing, nor are the obligations of 
life light. Wlien I married a wife, she became bone of my bone, 
and flesh of my flesh. Can I lose my bones and my flesh,— 
knowing that they are not with God but still subject elsewhere to 
the snares of the devil, and live as though I were a sound man ? 
Had she died I could have borne it. I hope they have made you 
comfortable, Mr. Finn?” 

“ Oh, yes,” said Phineas, 

“ Not that Lough Linter can be comfortable now to any one. 
How can a man, whose wife has deserted him, entertain his 
guests? I am ashamed even to look a friend in the face, Mr. 
Finn.” As he said this he stretched forth his open hand as though 
to hide his countenance, and Phineas hardly knew whether tlie 
absurdity of the movement or the tragedy of the feeling struck 
him the more forcibly. “What did I do that she should leave 
me? Did I strike her? Was I faithless? Had she not the half 
of all that was mine ? Did I frighten her by hard words, or exact 
hard task’s ? Did I not commune with her, telling her all my most 
inward purposes? In things of this world, and of that better 
world that is coming, was she not all in all to me ? Did I not 
make her my very wife ? Mr. Finn, do you know what made her 
go away ?” He had asked perhaps a dozen cpiestions. As to the 
eleven which came first it was evident that no answer was re¬ 
quired ; and-they had been put with that pathetic dignity with which 
it is so easy to invest the interrogatory form of address. But to the 
last ciuestion it was intended that Phineas should giv^e an answer, 
as Phineas presumed at once; and then it was asked with a wink 
of the eye, a low eager voice, and a sly twist of the free that 
were frightfully ludicrous. “ I suj)pose )iOU do know,” said Mr. 
Kennedy, again working his eye, and thrusting his chin fonvard. 
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" I imagine that she was not happy.” 

Happy? What right ha(f she to expect to be happy? Are 

We to believe that we should' be happy here ? Are we not told 
that «*e are to look for happiness there, and to hope for none 
below?” As he said this he stretched his left hand to the 
ceiling. “ But why shouldn’t she have been happy ? What did 
she want ? Did she ever say anything against me, Mr. Finn ?” 

“Nothing but this,—that your temper and hers were in¬ 
compatible.” 

“I thought at one time that you advised her to go away?" 

“Never!” 

“ She told you about it ? ” 

“ Not, if I remember, till she had made up her mind, and her 
father had consented to receive her. 1 had kno^vn, of course, 
that things were unpleasant.” 

“ How were they unpleasant ? Why were they unpleasant ? 
She wouldn’t let you come and dine with me in London. 1 never 
knew why that was. When she did what was wrong, of course I 
had to tell her. W’ho else should tell her but her husband? If 
you had been her husband, and I only an acquaintance, then I 
might have said what I plea.sed. They rebel against the yoke 
because it is a yoke. And yet they accept the yoke,' knowing it 
to be a yoke. It comes of the devil. You think a priest can 
put everything right. ” 

“ No, I don’t,” said Phineas. 

“ Nothing can put you right but the fear of God; and when a 
woman is too proud to ask for that evils like these are sure to 
come. She would not go to church on Sunday afternoon, but had 
meetings of Belial at her father s house instead.” Phineas well 
remembered those meetings of Belial, in which he with others had 
been wont to discuss the political ] irospects of the day. “ When 
she persisted in breaking the J^ord s commandment, and defiling 
the Lord’s day, I knew well what would come of it.” 

“I am not sure, Mr. Kennedy, that a husband is justified in de¬ 
manding that a wife shall think just as he thinks on matters of reli¬ 
gion. If he is particular about it, he should find .all that out before.” 

“ Particular ! God’s word is tc be obeyed, I suppose ? ” 

“ But peoi)le doubt about God's word.” 

“Then peojde will be. damned,” said Mr. Kennedy, rising fror.' 
his chair. “ And they will be damned.” 
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“ A womaa doesn’t like to be told so.” 

“ I never told her so. I never said anything of the kind, 
never spoke a hard word to her in my life. If her head did but 
ache, I hung over her with the tenderest solicitude. I refiised her 
nothing. When I found that she was impatient I chose the 
shortest sermon for our Sunday evening’s worship, td the great dis¬ 
comfort of my mother.” Phineas wondered whether this assertion 
as to the discomfort of old Mrs. Kennedy could possibly be true. 
Could it be that any human being really preferred a long sermon 
to a short one,—except the being who preached it or read it 
aloud ? 7'here was nothing that I did not do for her. I suppose 
you really do know why she went away, Mr. Finn ?" 

“ I know nothing more than I have said.” 

“ I did think once that she was-” 

’• There was nothing more than I have said,” asserted Phineas 
sternly, fearing that the poor iasane man was about to make some 
suggestion that would be terribly painful. “ She felt that she did 
not make you happy.” 

“ 1 did not want her to make me happy. I do not expect to be 
made hapjiy. I wanted her to do her duty. You were in love 
with her once, Mr. Finn?” 

“ Yes, I was. I was in love with I.ady I,aura Standish.” 

“ Ah ! Yes. There was no harm in that, of course ; only when 
any thing of that kind happens, peo])le had better keep out of 
each other’s w^ay afterwards. Not that I w'as ever jealous, you 
know.” 

“ I should hope not.” 

“ But I don’t see why you should go all the way to Dresden to 
])ay her a visit. What good can that do ? I think you had much 
better stay where 3 mu are, Mr. Finn ; 1 do indeed. It isn’t a 
decent thing lor a young unmarried man to go half across Fairope 
to see a lady who is sci)arated from her husband, and who was 
once in love with himI mean he was once in love with her. 
It’s a very wicked thing, Mr. Finn, and 1 have to beg that you 
will not do it.” 

Phineas felt that hje had been grossly taken in. He had been 
asked to come to laaugh Linter in order that he might take a 
message from the hiusband to the wife, and now the husband made 
use of his compliance to forbid the visit on some grotesejue score 
of jealousy. He knew that the man was mad, and that therefore 
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&e oug}it ttot to bt amiy; jbut tlm nun was not’too mad to 
jnqakv * totio&al totoNw, lo^ had tamt m^od in his i pad rit^B. 

^ **JMy Znnni Kfflinedjr is livin® with her ^dier,” said Phineos. 

"nliaw}—dotard J" 

*itadf iaura Kemedy is living with her father," repeated 
Bimeas; “and I am going to the house of the Eaxl of 
BiaitforA” 

“ 'Who was it wrote and asked you ? " 

“ The letter was firom Lady Laura.” 

“ Yes;—fittm my wife. What right has my wife to write to you 
when she will not even answer my appeab ? She is my wife;—my 
wife 1 In the presence of God she and I have been made one, 
and even man’s ordinances have not dared to separate us. Mr. 
Pum, as the husband of Lady Laura Kennedy, 1 desire that you 
abstain from seeking her presence.” As he said this he rose iiom 
his chair, and took the poker in his hand. The chair in which he 
was sitting was placed upon the rug, and it might be that the 
fire required his attention. As he stood bending down, with the 
poker in his right hand, with his eye still fixed on his guest’s face, 
his purpose was doubtful. The motion might be a threat, or 
simply have a useful domestic tendency. But Phineas, believing 
that die man was mad, rose from his seat and stood upon his guard. 
The point of the poker had undoubtedly been raised; but as 
Phineas stretched himself to his height, it fell gradually towards 
the fire, and at last was buried very gently among the coals. But 
he was never convinced that Mr. Kennedy had carried out the pur¬ 
pose with which he rose fi’om his chair. “ After what has passed, 
you will no doubt abandon your purpose,” said Mr. Kennedy. 

“ I shall certainly go to Dresden,” said Phineas. “ If you have 
a message to send, I will take it” 

“Then you will be accursed among adulterers,”‘said the laird 
of Lough Linter. “ By such a one I will send no message. From 
the first moment tliat I saw you I knew you for a child of 
Apollyon. But the sin was my own. Why did I ask to my 
house an idolater, one who pretends to believe that a emmb of 
bread is my God, a Papist, untrue alike to his country and to his 
Saviom? When she desired it of me I knew that I was wrong 
to yield. Yesit is j^ou who have done it all, you, you, you;— 
and if she be a castaway, the weight of her soul will be doubly 
heavy on^our own.” 
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To get out of the room, and then at the earliest possible houiN 
of the morning out of the house, were now the objects to be 
attained. That his presence had had a peculiarly evil influence 
on Mr. Kennedy, Phineas could ntflf doubt; as assuredly the un¬ 
fortunate man would not have been left widi masteiy over his own 
actions had his usual condition been such as that which he now 
displayed. He had been told that “poor Kennedy” was mad,— 
as we are often told of tha madness of .our friends when they 
cease for awhile to run in the common grooves of life. But the 
madman had now gone a long way out of the grooves;—so far, 
that he seemed to Phineas to be decidedly dangerous. •* I think 
I had better wish you good night,” he said. 

“ Look here, Mr. Finiu” 

“WeU!” 

“I hope you won’t go and make more mischief.” 

“ I shall not do that, certainly.” 

“ You won’t tell her what I have said ? ” 

“ I shall tell her nothing to \nake her think that your opinion of 
her is less high than it ought to be." 

“ Good night.” 

“ Good night,” said Phineas again; and then he left the room. 
It |ras as yet but nine o’clock, and he had no alternative but to 
go to bed. He found his way back into the hall, and from thence 
up to his own chamber. But there was no fire there, and the 
night was cold. He went to the rradow, and raised it for a 
moment, that he might hear the well-remembered sound of the. 
Fall of Linter. Though the night was dark and wintry, a dismal 
damp November night, he would have crept out of the house and 
made his way up to the top of the brae, for the sake of auld 
lang syne, had he not feared that the inhospitable mansion would 
be permanently closed against him on his return. He rang the 
bell once and twicf, and after a while the old serving man came to 
him. Could he have a cup of tea ? The man shook his head, 
and feared that no boiling water could be procured at that late 
hour of the night. Could he have his breakfast the next morning 
at seven, and a conveyance to Callender at half-past seven? 
When the old man again shook his head, seeming to be dazed at 
the enormity of the demand, Phineas insisted that his request 
should be conveyed to the master of the house. As to the 
breakfast, he said he did not care about i^ but the convayance he 
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&MJSt have. He did, in fact, obtain both, and left the house early 
on the following morning without again seeing Mr. Kennedy, and 
without having spoken a single word to Mr. Kennedy’s mother. 
And so great was his hurry t# get away from the place which had 
been so disagreeable to him, and which he thought might possibly 
become more so, that he did not even run across the swasd that 
divided the gravel sweep from the foot of the waterfall 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE TRUANT WIFE, 

Phineas on his return to London wrote a line to Lady Chiltcrn 
in accordance with a promise which had been exacted from him. 
She was anxious to learn something as to the real condition of her 
husband’s brother-in-law, and, when she heard that Phineas was 
going to Lough Linter, had begged that he would tell her the truth. 
“He has become eccentric, gloomy, and very strange,” said 
Phineas. “ I do not believe that he is really mad, but his con¬ 
dition is such that think no friend should recommend Lady 
Laura to return to him. He seems to have devoted himself to a 
gloomy religion,—and to the saving of money. I had but one 
interview with him, and that was essentially disagreeable.” 
Having remained two days in London, and having participated, as 
far as those two days would allow him, in the general horror oc¬ 
casioned by the wickedness and success of Mr. Daubeny, he 
started for Dresden. 

He found Lord Brentford living in a spacious house, with a 
huge garden round it, close upon the northern confines of the 
town. Dresden, taken altogether, is a clean cheerful city, and 
strikes the stranger on his first entrance as a place in which men 
are gregarious, busy, full of merriment, and pre-eminently social. 
Such is the happy appearance of but few towns either in the old 
or the new world, and is hardly more common in Gennany than 
elsewhere. Leipsic is decidedly busy, but does not look to be 
social. Vienna is sufficiently gwgarious, but its streets are melan¬ 
choly. Munich is social, but lacks the hum of business. P'rank- 
fort is both practical and picturesque, but it is dirty, and apparently 
averse to mirtli. Dresden has much to recommend it, and had 
Lord Brentford with his daughter come abroad in quest of com¬ 
fortable easy social life, his choice would have been well mhde. 
But, as it was, anj^ of the towns above named would h^e suited 
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him as well as Dresden, for he saw no society, and cared nothing 
ias: the outward things of the world around him. He found 
Dres,den to be very cold in the winter and very hot in the summer, 
and he liked neither heat nor cold; but he had made up his 
mind that all places, and indeed all things, are nearly equally dis¬ 
agreeable, and therefore he remained at Dresden, grumbling 
almost daily as to the climate and manners lof the people. 

Phineas, when he arrived at the hall door, almost doubted 
whether he had not been as wrong in visiting Lord Brentford as 
he had in going to Lough Linter. His friendship with the old 
Earl had been very fitful, and there had been quarrels quite as 
pronounced as the fnendship. He had often been happy in the 
Earl’s house, but the happiness had not sprung from any love for 
the man himself. How would it be with him if he found the Earl 
hardly more civil to him than the Earl’s son-in-law had been ? In 
former days the Earl had been a man quite capable of making 
himself disagreeable, and probably had not yet lost the power of 
doing so. Of all our capabilities this is |he one which clings 
longest to us. He was thinking of all this when he found himself 
at the door of the Earl’s house. He had travelled all night, and 
was very cold. At Leipsic there had been a nominal twenty 
minutes for refreshment, which the circumstances of the station 
had reduced to five. This had occurred veiy early in the morning, 
and had sufficed only to give him a bowl of coffee. It was now 
nearly ten, and breakfast had become a serious consideration with 
him. He almost doubted whether it would not have been better 
for him to have gone to an hotel in the first instance. 

He soon found himself in the hall amidst a cluster of servants, 
among whom he recognised the face of a man from Saulsby. He 
had, however, little time allowed him for looking about. He was 
hardly in the house before Lady Laura Kennedy was in his arms. 
She had run forward, and before he could look into her face, she had 
put up her cheek to his lips and had taken both his hands. “ Oh, 
my fnend," she said; “ oh, my frielM! How good you are to come 
to me! How good you are to come ! ” And then she led him into a 
large room, in which a table had been prepared for breakfast, close 
to an English-looking open fire. “ How cold you must be, and 
how hungry I Shall I have breakfast for you at once, or will you 
dress first ? You are to be quite at home, you know; exactly Us 
though wf were brother and sister. You are not to stand on any 
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Ceremonies.” And again she took him by the liand. He had 
hardly looked her yet in the face, and he could not do so now 
because he knew that she was crying. “ Then I will show you to 
your room,” she said, when he had decided for a tub of water 
before breakfast. “ Yes, I will,—my own self. And I’d fetch the 
water for you, only I know it is there already. How long will you 
be ? Half an horn ?• Very well And you would like tea best, 
wouldn’t you ? ” 

“ Certainly, I should like tea best.” 

«I will make it for you. Papa never comes down till near two, 
and we shall have all the morning for talking. Oh, Phineas, it is 
such a pleasure to hear your voice again. Yo*! been at 
Lough Linter ? " 

“ Yes, I have been there.” 

“ How very good of you; but I won’t ask a question now. You 
must put up with a stove here, as we have not open fires in the 
bed rooms. I hope you wilt be comfortable. Don’t be more than 
half an hour, as I sl^ll be impatient.” 

Though he was thus instigated to haste he stood a few minutes 
with his back to the warm stove that he might be enabled to think 
of it all. It was two years since he had seen this woman, and 
when they had parted there had been more between them of the 
remembrances of old friendship than of present affection. During 
the last few weeks of their intimacy she had made a point of 
telling him that she intended to separate herself from her husband; 
but she had done so as though it were a duty, and an arranged 
part of her own defence of her own conduct. And in the latter 
incidents of her London life,—that life with which he had been 
conversant,—she had generally been opposed to him, or, at any 
rate, had chosen to be divided from him. She had said severe 
things to him,—telling him that he was cold, heartless, and 
uninterested, never trying even to please him with that sort of praise 
which had once been so common with her in her intercourse with 
him, and which all men love to hear from the mouths of women. 
She had then been cold to him, though she would make wretched 
allusions to the time when he, at any rate, had not been cold to 
her. She had reproached him, and had at the same time turned 
away from him. She had repudiated him, first as a lover, then 
as a friend; and he liad hitherto never been able to gauge the 
depth of the afffction for him which had underlaid all her con- 
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duct. As he stood there thiuking of it all, he began to under¬ 
stand it. 

Hoiv natural had been her conduct on his arrival, and how like 
that of a genuine, true-hearted, honest woman! All her first 
thoughts had been for his little personal wants,—that he should be 
warmed, and fed, and made outwardly comfortable. Let sorrow 
be ever so deep, and love ever so true, a Aan will be cold who 
travels by winter, and hungry who has travelled by night. And a 
woman, who is a true, genuine woman, always takes delight in 
ministering to the natural wants of her friend. To see a man eat 
and drink, and wear his slippers, and sit at ease in his chair, is 
delightful to the .feminine heart that loves. When I heard the 
other day that a girl had herself visited the room prepared for a 
man in her mother’s house, then I knew that she loved him, 
though I had never before believed it. Phineas, as he stood 
there, was aware that this woman loved him dearly. She had 
embraced him, and given her face to him to kiss. She had 
clasped his hands, and clung to him, and had shown him plainly 
that in the midst of all her sorrow she could be made happy by 
his coming. But he was a man far too generous to take all this 
as meaning aught that it did not mean,—too generous, and intrin¬ 
sically too manly. In his character there was much of weakness, 
much of vacillation, perhaps some deficiency of strength and 
purpose; but there was no touch of vanity. Women had loved 
him, and had told him so; and he had been made happy, 
and also wretched, by their love. But he had never taken pride, 
personally, to himself because they had loved him. It had been 
the accident of his life. Now he remembered chiefly that this 
woman had called herself his sister, and he was grateful. 

Then he thought of her personal appearance. As 3'et he had 
hardly looked at her, but he felt that she had become old and 
worn, angular and hard-visaged. All this had no efleet upon his 
feelings towards her, but filled him with ineffable regret. When 
he had first known her she had been a woman with a noble 
presence—not soft and feminine as had been.Violet Effingham, 
but handsome and lustrous, with a healthy youth. In regard to 
age he and she were of the same standing. That he knew well. 
She had passed her thirty-second birthday, but that was all. He 
felt himself to be still a young man, but he could not thmk of her 
as of a yoirng woman. 
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When he went down she had been listening for his footsteps, 
and met him at the door of the room. “ Now sit down,” she 
said, “and be comfortable—^if you can, with German surroundings. 
They are almost always late, and never give one any time, fcveiy- 
body says so.'. The station at Leipsic is dreadful, I know. Good 
coffee is very well, but what is the use of good coffee if you have 
no time to drink it ? "Vrou must eat our omelette. If there is one 
thing we can do better than you it is to make an omelette. Yes,— 
that is genuine Gennan sausage. There is always some placed 
upon the table, but the Germans who come here never touch it 
themselves. You will have a cutlet, won’t you ? I breakfasted an 
hour ago, and more. I would not wait because then.I thought I 
could talk to you better, and wait upon you. I did not think that 
anything would ever please me so much again as your coming has 
done. Oh, how much we shall have to say! Do you remember 
when we last parted;—when you were going back to Ireland ?” 

“ I remember it well.” 

“ Ah me; as I look back upon it all, how strange it seems. I 
dare say you don't remember the first day I met you, at Mr. 
Mildmay’s,—^when I asked you to come to Portman Square because 
Barrington had said that you were clever ?” 

“ I remember well going to Portman Square." 

“That was the beginning of it all. Oh dear, oh dear; when f 
think of it I find it so hard to see where I have been right, and 
where I have been wong. If I had not been very wrong all 
this evil could not have come upon me.” • 

“ Misfortune has not always been deserved.” 

“ I am sure it has been so with me. You can smoke here if 
you like.” This Phineas persistently refused to do# “ You may if 
you please. Papa never comes in here, and I don’t mind it. 
You’ll settle down in a day or two, and understand the extent of 
your liberties. Tell me first about "Violet. She is happy ?” 

“ Quite happy, I think. ” 

“ I knew he would be good to her. But does she like the kind 
of life?” 

“ Oh, yes.” 

“ She has a baby, and therefore of course she is happy. She 
says he is tire finest fellow in the world.” 

“ I dare say he is. They all seem to be contented with him, 
but they don’t tdk much about him.” 
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“ No; they wouldn’t Had you a chdd you would have talked 
^bout him, Phineas. I should have loved my baby better than all 
the world, but I should have been silent about him. With Violet 
of course her husband is the first object It would certainly be 
so from her nature. And so Oswald is quite tame ?” 

“ 1 don’t know thgf he is very tame out hunting.” 

“ But to her?” 

“ I should think always. She, you know, is veiy clever,” 

“So clever!” 

“And would be sure to steer clear of all offence,” said Phineas, 
enthusiastically. 

“ While I could never for an hour avoid it Did they say any¬ 
thing about the journey to Flanders ?” 

“ Chiltem did, frequently. He made me strip my shoulder to 
show him the place where he hit me. 

“ How like Oswald!" 

“ And he told me that he would have given one of his eyes to 
kill me, only Colepepper wouldn’t let him go on. He half 
<|uaiTelled with his second, but the man told him that I had not 
fired at him, and the thing must drop. ‘ It’s better as it is, you 
know,’ he said. And I agreed with him.” 

“ And how did Violet receive you ? ” 

‘ “ Like an angel,—^as she is.” 

“ Well, yes. I’ll grant she is an angel now. I was angry with her 
once, you know. You men find so many angels in your travels. 
You have.been honester than some. You have generally been off 
with the old angel before you were on with the new,—^as far at 
least as I knew.” 

“ Is that meant for rebuke, I.ady I^ura? ” 

“ No, my friend ; no. That is all over. I said to myself when 
you told me that you would come, tliat I would not utter one ill- 
natured word. And I told myself more than that ? ” 

“ What more ? ” 

“That you had never deserved it,—at least from me. But 
surely you were the most simple of men.” 

“ I dare say.” 

“ Men when they are true are simple. They are often false as 
hell, and then they are crafty as Lucifer. But the man who is true 
judges others by himself,—almost without reflection. A woman 
can be true as steel and cunning at the same time. How cunning 
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was Violet, and yet she never deceived one of her lovers, even by 
a look. Did she?” 

“She never deceived me,—if you mean that. She never cared 
a straw about me, and told me so to my face very plainly.” 

“ She did care,—many straws. But I think she always loved 
Oswald. She refused him again and again, .because she thought it 
wrong to run a great risk, but I knew she would never marry any 
one else. How little Lady Baldock understood hpr. Fancy your 
meeting Lady Baldock at Oswald’s house!” 

“Fancy Augusta Boreham turning nun !" 

“ How exquisitely grotesque it must have been when she made 
her complaint to you.” 

“I,pitied her with all my heart.” 

“Of course you did,—because you are so soft. And now, 
Phineas, we will put it off no longer. Tell me all that you luive 
to tell me about him.” 



CHAPTER Xir. 

KON If; STEIH. 

Phineas Finn and J^dy I-aura Kennedy sat together discussing 
the affairs of the past till the servant told them that “ My Lord •’ 
was in the next room, and ready to receive Mr. Finn. “You 
will find him much altered,” said iNidy Laura, “even more 
than 1 am.” 

“ I do not find you altered at all.” 

“ Yes, you do,—in appearance. I am a middle-aged woman, 
and conscious that I may use my privileges as such. But he has 
become quite an old man,—not in health so much as in manner. 
But he will be very glad Jo see you.” So saying she led him into 
a room, in which he found the Earl seated near the fireplace, and 
fvrapped in furs. Pie got up to receive his guest, and Phineas saw 
at once that during the two years of his exile from England Lord 
Brentford had jiassed from manhood to senility. He almost 
tottered as he came forward, and he wrapped his coat around 
him with that air of studious self-preservation which belongs only 
to the infirm. 

“ It is very good of you to come and see me, Mr. Finn,” 
he said. 

“ Don’t call him Mr. Finn, Papa. I call him Phineas.” 

“ Well, yes; that's all right, I dare say. It’s a terrible long 
journey from London isn’t it, Mr. Finn?” 

' “ Too long to be jileasant, my lord.” 

“ Pleasant I Oh, dear. There’s no pleasantness about it. And 
so they’ve got an autumn session, have they? That’s always a very 
stupid thing to do, unless they want money.” 

“ But there is a money bill which must be passed. That’s Mr. 
Daubeny’s excuse.” 

“ Ah, if they’ve a money bill of course it’s aU right So you’re 
in Parliament aguin ? ” 
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“ I’m Sony to say Fra not.” Then l^y Laura explained to her 
lather, probably for the third or fourth time, exactly what was their 
guest’s position. “ Oh, a scrutiny. We didn’t use to have any 
scrutinies at Loughton, did we ? Ah, me; well, everything seems 
to be going to the dogs. I’m told they’re attaqjcing the Church 
now.” Lady Laura glanced at Phineas; but neither of them said 
a word. “ I don’t quite understand it; but they tell me that the 
Tories are going to disestablish the Church. I’m very glad I’m 
out of it all. Things have come to such a pass that I don’t see 
how a gentleman is to hold office now-a-days. Have you seen 
Chiltenj lately ?” 

After a while, when Phineas had told the Earl all that there was 
to tell of his son and his grandson, and all of politics and of 
Parliament, Lady Laura suddenly intemipted them. “ You knew, 
Papa, that he was to see Mr. Kennedy. He has been to Lough 
Lin ter, and has seen him.” 

“ Oh. indeed ! ” 

“ He is quite assured that I’could not with wisdom return to 
live with my husband.” 

“ It is a very grave decision to make,” said the EarL 

“ But be has no doubt about it,” continued Lady Irnura. 

“ Not a shadow of doubt,” said I’hineas. “ I will not say tliat 
Mr. Kennedy is mad; but the condition of his mind is such in 
regard to Lady Laura that I do not think she could live with him 
in safety. He is crazed about religion.” 

“ Dear, dear, dear,” exclaimed the Earl. 

“The gloom of his house is insupportable. And he does not 
pretend that he desires her to return that he and she may be 
happy together.” 

“What for, then?” 

“ That we might be unhappy together,” said Lady Laura. 

“He repudiates all belief in happiness. He wishes her to 
return to him chiefly because it is right that a man and w'ife sh< 
live together.” 

“ So it is,” said the P2arl. 

“ But not to the utter wretchedness of botli of them,” said I.ady 
Laura. “ He says,” and she pointed to Phinea.s, “ that were I 
there he would renew his accusation against me. He has not told 
me all. Perhaps he cannot tell me all. But I certainly will not 
return to Lough Linter.” 
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“ Veiy well, my dear.” 

_ “ It is not very well, Papa; bu^ nevotheless, I will not return 
to Lough Linter- What I suffered there neither of you can 
understand.” 

That aftemodb Phineas went out alone to the galleries, but the 
next day she accompanied him, and showed him whatever of glory 
the town had to offer in its winter dress.. They stood together 
before great masters, and together examined small gems. And 
then from day to day they were always in each other’s company. 
He had promised to stay a month, and during that time he was 
petted and comforted to his heart’s content. Lady Laura, would 
have taken him into the Saxon Switzerland, in spite of the in¬ 
clemency of the weather and her father’s rebukes, had he not 
declared vehemently that he was happier remaining in the town. 
But she did succeed in carrying him off to the fortress of Konig- 
stein ; and there as they wandered along the fortress constructed 
on that wonderful rock there occurred between them a conversation 
which he never forgot, and whicli it would not have been easy to 
forget. His own prospects had of course been frequently dis¬ 
cussed. He had told her everything, down to the exact amount 
of money \fhich he had to support him till he should again be 
enabled to earn an income, and had received assurances from her 
that everything would be just as it should be after the lapse of a 
few months. The Liberals would, as a matter oC course, come in, 
and equally as a matter of course, Phineas would be in office. 
She spoke of this with such certainty that she almost convinced 
him. Having tempted him away from the safety of permanent 
income, the party could not do less than provide for him. If he 
could only secure a seat he would be safe; and it seemed that 
Tankerville would be a certain seat. This certainty he would not 
admit; but, nevertheless, he was comforted by his friends. When 

* ou have done the lashest thing in the world it is very pleasant to 
I told that no man of spirit could have acted otherwise. It was 
a matter of course that he should return to public life ,—so said 
Lady Laura;—and doubly a matter of course when he found 
himself a widower without a child. “ Whether it be a bad life 
or a good life,” said Lady Laura, “ you and I understand equally 
well that no other life is worth having after it. We are like the 
actors, who cannot bear to be away from the gaslights when 
once they h|ive lived amidst their glare.” As she said this they 
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were If jining together over one of the parapets of the great fortress, 
and the sadness of the words struck him as they bore upon herself, 
are also had lived amidst the gaslights, and now she was self- 
banished into absolute obscurity. “You could not have*been 
content with your life in Dublm,” she said, 

“Are you content with your life in Dresden ? ” 

“ Certainly not. We all like exercise; but the man who has 
had his leg cut off can’t walL Some can walk with safety; others 
only with a certain peril; and others cannot at alL You are in 
the second position, but I am in the last” 

“ I do not see why you should not return.” 

“ And if I did what would come of it ? In place of the seclusion 
of Dresden, there would be the seclusion ^ Portman Square or of 
Saulsby. YlTio would care to have me at their houses, or to come 
to mine ? You know what a hazardous, chancy, short-lived thing 
is the fashion of a woman. With wealth, and wit, and social charm, 
and impudence, she may preserve it for some years, but when she 
has once lost it she can never recover it I am as mudi lost to 
the people who did know me in London as though I had been 
buried for a century. A man makes himself really useful,- but a 
woman can never do that” 

“ All those general rules mean nothing,” said Phineas. “ I should 
try it” 

“ No, Phineas. I know better than that It would only be 
disappointment I hardly think that after all you ever did under¬ 
stand when it was that I broke down utterly and marred my 
fortunes for ever.” 

“ I know the day that did it” 

“ When I accepted him ? ” 

“ Of course it was. I know that, and so do you. There need 
be no secret between us.” 

“ There need be no secret between us certainly,—and on my 
part there shall be none. On my part there has been none.” 

“ Nor on mine.” 

“ There has been nothing for you to tell,—since you blurted out 
your short story of love that day over the waterfall, when I tried so 
hard to stop you.” 

“ How was I to be stopped then ? ” 

“ No; you were too simple. You came there with but one 
idea, and you could not change it on the spur of the moment 
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When I told you that I was engaged you could not swallow back 
the words that were not yet spoken. Ah, how well I remember it. 
“But you are wrong, Phineas. It was not my engagement or my 
marriage 'that has made the world a blank for me.” A feeling 
came upon him which half-choked him, so that he could ask her 
no further question. “ You knew that, Phineas.” 

“ It was your marriage,” he said, gruffly. 

“ It w'as, and has been, and still will be my strong, unalterable, 
imquenchable love for you. How could I behave to that other 
man with even seeming tenderness w'hen my mind was always 
thinking of you, when my heart was always fixed upon you ? But 
you have been so simple, so little given to vanity,”—she leaned 
upon his arm as she spgke,—“so pure and so manly, that you have 
not believed this, even when I told you. Has it not been so ? ” 

“ I do not tvish to believe it now.” 

“ But you do believe it ? You must and shall believe it. I ask 
for nothing in return. As my God is my judge, if I thought] it 
possible that your heart should be to me as mine is to you, I could 
have put a pistol to my ear sooner than speak as I have spoken.” 
Though she paused for some word from him he could not utter a 
word. He remembered many things, but even to her in his 
present mood he could not allude to them ;—how he had kissed 
her at the Falls, how she had bade him not come back to the house 
because his presence t j her was insupportable ; how si c had again 
encouraged him to come, and had then forbidden him to accept 
even an invitation to dinner from her husband. And he remem¬ 
bered too the fierceness of her anger to him when he told her of 
his love for Violet Effingham. “ I must insist upon it,” she con¬ 
tinued, “ that you shall take me now as I really am,—^as your 
dearest friend, your sister, your mother, if you will. I know what 
I am. Were my husband not still living it would be the same. I 
should never under any circumstances marry again. I have 
passed the period of a woman’s life when as a woman she is loved; 
but I have not outlived the power of loving. 1 shall fret about 
you, Phineas, like an old hen after her one chick; and though you 
turn out to be a duck, and get away into w'aters where I cannot 
follow you, I shall go cackling round the pond, and always have 
my eye upon you.” He was holding her now by the hand, but he 
could not speak for the tears were trickling down his cheeks. 
“ ^Vhen I were young,” she continued, “ I did not credit myself 
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with capacity for so much passion. I told myself that love after 
all should be a servant and not a master, and I married my hus-. 
band fully intending to do my duty to him. Now we .see what 
has come of it.” 

“ It has been his fault; not yours,” said Phineas. 

“It was my fault,—^mine; for I never loved him. Had you 
not told me what manner of man he was before ? And I had 
believed you, though I denied it. And I knew when I went to 
I.ough Linter that it was you whom I loved. And I knew too,^ 
1 almost knew that you would ask me to be your wife were not that 
other thing settled first. And I declared to myself that, in spite 
of both our hearts, it should not be sa I had no money then,— 
nor had you.” 

“ I would have worked for you.” 

“ Ah, yes; but you must not reproach me now, Phineas. I 
never deserted you as regarded your interests, though what little 
love you had for me was short-lived indeed. Nay; you are not 
accused, and shall not exaise yourself. You w'ere right,—always 
right. When you had failed to win one woman your heart with a 
true natural spring went to another. And so entire had been the 
cure, that you went to the first woman with the tale of your love 
for the second.” 

“ To whom was I to go but to a friend ?” 

“ You did come to a friend, and though I could not drive out of 
my heart the demon of jealousy, though 1 was cut to the veiy 
bone, I w’ould have helped you had help been possible. ITiough 
it had been the fixed purirose of my life that Violet and Oswald 
should be man and wife, I would have helped you because that 
other purpose of serving you in all things had become more fixed, 
but it was to no good cud that I sang your praises. Violet 
Kffingliam was not the girl to marry this man or that at the bidding 
of any one;—^was she ? ” 

“ No, indeed.” 

“ It is of no use now talking of it; is it ? but I want you to 
understand me from the beginning;—to understand all that was 
evil, and anything that was good. Since first I found that you 
were to me the dearest of human beings I have never once been 
untrue to your interests, though I have been unable not to be 
angry wjth you. Then came that wonderful episode in which you 
saved my husband’s life.” 

^OL. I. 
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“Not his life." 

• “ Was it not singular that it should come from your hand ? It 
seenied like Fate. I tried to use the accident, to make bis fnend- 
ship for you as thorough as my own. And then I was obliged to 
separate you, because,—because, after all I was so mere a woman 
that I could not bear to have you near me. I can bear it now.” 

“ Dear Laura I” 

“ Yes; as your sister. I think you cannot but love me a little 
when you know how entirely I am devoted to you. I can bear to 
have you near me now and think of you only as the hen thinks of 
her duckling. For a moment you are out of the pond, and 1 
have gathered you under my wing. You understand ? ” 

“ I know that I am unworthy of what you say of me.” 

“ Worth has nothing to do with it,—has no bearing on it. I do 
not say that you are more worthy than all whom I havd known. 
But when did wortli create love ? What I want is that you should 
Ijelieve me, and know that there is one bound to you who will 
never be unl)ound, one whom you can trust in all things,—one to 
whom you can confess that you have been wrong if you go 
wrong, and yet be sure that you will not lessen her regard. And 
witii this feeling you must pretend to nothing more than friendsliip. 
You will love again, of course.” 

“ Oil, no." 

“ Of course you wifi. I tried to blaze into power by a marriage, 
and I failed,—because I was a wom.an. A woman should marry 
only for love. You will do it yet, and will not fail. You may 
remember this too,—^that I shall never be jealous again. You 
may tell me everything with safety. You will tell me everything?” 

“ If there be anything to tell, I will.” 

“I will never stand between you and your wife,—though I 
W'ould fain hope that she should know how true a friend I am. 
Now we have walked here till it is dark, and the sentry will think 
we are taking plans of the place. Are you cold ? ” 

“ I have not thought about the cold.” 

“Nor have 1. We will go down to the inn and warm ourselves ■ 
before the train comes. I wonder why I should have brought 
you here to tell you my story. Oh, Phineas.” Then she threw' 
herself into his arms, and he pressed her to his heart, and kissed 
first her forehead and then her lips. “It shall never be so again,” 
she said! “ I will kill it out of my heart even, though I should 
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crucify my body. But it is not my love that I will kill. When 
you are happy I will be happy. When you prosper I will prosper.. 
When you fail I will fy.U. When you rise,—as you will rise, —I 
will rise with you. But I will never again feel the pressure of your 
arm round my waist. Here is the gate, and the old guide. So, 
my friend, you see that we are not lost.” Then they walked down 
the veiy steep hill to the little town below the fortress, and there 
they remained till the evening train came from Prague, and took 
them back to Dresden. 

Two days after this w'as the day fixed for Finn’s departure. On 
the intermediate day the Earl begged for a few minutes’ private 
conversation with him, and the two were closeted together for an 
hour. The Earl, in tnith, had little or nothing to say. Things 
had so gone with him that he had hardly a will of his owm left, 
and did simply that w'hich his daughter directed him to do. He 
pretended to consult Phineasas to the expediency of his^returning 
to Saulsby. Did Phincas think that his return would be of any 
use to the party.? Phineas knew very well that the party would 
not recognise the difference whether the Earl lived at Dresden or 
in London. When a man has come to the end of his influence as 
theJEarl had done he is as much a nothing in politics as though 
he had never risen above tliat quantity. The Earl had never risen 
very high, and even Phineas, with all his desire to be civil, could 
not say tliat the Earl’s presence would materially save the interests 
of the liberal party. He made what most civil excuses he could, 
and suggested that if Lord Brentford should choose to return Lady 
Laura would very willingly remain at Dresden alone. “ But why 
shouldn’t she come too ? ” asked the Earl. And then, with the 
tardiness of old age, he proposed his little plan. “ Why should 
she not make an attempt to live once more with her husband ?” 

“ She never will,” said Phineas. 

“ But think how much she loses,” said the EarL 
“ I am quite sure she never will. And I am quite sure tliat she 
ought not to do so. The marriage was a misfortune. As it is 
they are better apart.” After that the Earl did not dare to say 
another word about his daughter; but discussed his son’s affairs. 
Did not Phineas think that Chiltem might now be induced to go 
into Parliament ? “Nothing would make him do so,” said Phineas. 

“ But he might farm ? ” 

“You see he Im his hands full” 
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“But other men keep hounds and farm too/* said the Earl 
. “ But Chiltem is not like other men. He gives his whole mind 
to it, an4 finds full employment. And then he is quite happy, 
and so is she. What more can you want for him ? Everybody 
respects him.” 

- “ That goes a very great way,” said the EaiL Then he thanked 
Phineas cordially, and felt that now as ever he had done his duty 
by his family. ? 

There was no renewal of the passionate conversation which liad 
taken place on the ramparts, but much of tenderness and of 
sympathy arose from it. Lady I,aura took upon herself the tone 
and manners of an elder sistfer,—of a sister very much older than 
her brother,—and Phineas submitted to them not only gracefully 
but with delight to himself. He had not thanked her for her love 
when she expressed it, and he did not do so afterwards. But he 
accepted fc, and bowed to it, and recognised it as constituting one 
of the future laws of his life. He was to do nothing of importance 
without her knowledge, and he was to be at her command should 
she at any time want assistance in England. ‘T suppose I shall 
come back some day,” she said, as they were sitting together 
late on the evening before his departure. , 

“I cannot understand why you should not do so now. Your 
father wishes it.” 

“ He thinks he does; but ■v^ere he told that he was to go 
to-morrow, or next summer, it would fret him. I am assured that 
Mr. Kennedy could demand my return,—^by law.” 

“ He could not enforce it.” 

“ He would attempt it. 1 will not go back until he consents to 
my living apart from him. And, to tell the truth, I, am better here 
for awhile. They say that the sick animals always creep some¬ 
where under cover. I am a sick animal, and now that I have 
crept here I will remain till I am stronger. How terribly anxious 
you must be about Tankerville ! ” 

“lam anxious.” 

“ You will telegraph to me at once ? You will be sure to do 
that?” 

“ Of course I will, the moment I know my fate^,' 

“And if it goei against you ?” 

“ Ah,—what then ?” 

“ I sha^l at once write to Barrington Erie. I don’t suppose he 
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would do much now for his poor cousin, but he can at any rate 
say what can be done. I should bid you come here, —only that 
stupid people would say that you were my lover. . I should 
nat mind, only that he would hear it, and I am bound to 
save him from annoyance. Would you not go down to Oswald 
again?” 

“ With what object ? ” 

“ Because anything will be better than returning to Ireland. 
Why not go down and look after Saulsby ? It would be a home, 
and you need not tie yourself to it. I will speak to Papa about 
that. But you will get the seat.” 

“ I think I shall,” said Phineas. 

“ Do;—^jjray do ! If I could only get hold of that judge by 
the ears! Do you Icnow what time it is ? It is twelve, and your 
train starts at eight.” Then he arose to bid her adieu. “ No,” 
she said; “ I shall see you off.” 

“Indeed you will not. It will be almost night when I leave 
tlii.s, and the frost is like iron.” 

“ Neither the night nor the frost will kill me. Do you think I 
will not give you your last breakfast ? God bless you, dear.” 

And on the following morning she did give him his breakfast by 
candle-light, and went down with him to the station. The morning 
was black, and the frost was, as he had said, as hard as iron, but 
she was thoroughly good-humoured, and apparently happy. “ It 
has been so much to me to have you here, that I might tell you 
everything,” she said. “ You will understand me now.” 

“ I understand, bat I know' not how to believe,” he said. 

“ You do believe. You w'ould be worse than a Jew if you did 
not believe me. But you understand also. I want you to marry, and 
you must tell her all the truth. If I can I will love her almost as 
much as I do you. And if I live to see them, I will love your 
children as dearly as I do you. Your children shall be my 
children;—or at least one of them shall be mine. You will tell 
me when it is to be.” 

“ If I ever intend such a thing, I will tell you.” 

“ Now, good-bye. I shall stand back there till the train starts, 
but do not you> notice me. God bless you, Phineas.” She held 
his hand tight within her own for some seconds, and looked into 
his face with a^j^ unutterable love. Then she drew down her veil, 
and went and stpod apart till the train had left the platfwm. 
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“ He has gone, Papa,” Lady jAura said, as she stood afterwards 
})y her father's bedside. 

"Has he? Yes; I know he a as to go, of course, I was very 
glad to see him, Laura.” 

“So was I, Papa;—veiy glad indeed. Whatever happens to 
him, we must never lose sight of him again.” 

“ We shall hear of him, of course, if he is in the House.” 

" Whether he is in the House or out of it we must hear .of him. , 
While we have aught he must never want.” The Earl stared at 
his daughter. The Earl was a man of large possessions, and did 
not as yet understand that he w'as to be called upon to share them 
with Phineas Finn. “ I know, Papa, you will never think ill of 
me.” 

“ Never, my dear.” 

“I have sworn tliat I Avill be a sister to that man, and I will 
keep my llith.” 

. “I know you are a very good sister to Chiltern,” said the Earl. 
l.ady I.aura had at one time appropriated her w'hole fortune, which 
had been large, to the payment of her brother’s debts. The 
money had been returned, and had ^ne to her husband. Lord 
Brentford now supposed that she intended at some future time to 
pay the debts of Phineas Finn. 



CHAPTER Xni. 

«I HAVE GOT THE SEAT.” 

When Phineas returned to London, the autumn session, though 
it had been carried on so near to Christmas as to make many 
members very unhappy, had already been over for a fortnight. Mr. 
Daubeny had played his game with consummate skill to the last. 
He had brought in no bill, but had stated his intention of doing 
so early in the following session. He had, he said, of uourse been 
aware from the first tlrat it would have been quite impossible to 
carry such a measure as that proposed during tlie* few weeks in 
which it had been possible for them to sit between the convening 
of Parliament and the Christmas holidays; but he thought that it 
was expedient tliat the proposition should be named to the House 
and ventilated as it had been, so that members on both sides 
might be induced to give their most studious attention to the 
subject before a measure, which mi:st be so momentous, should be 
proposed to them. As had happened, the unforeseen division to 
which the House had been pressed on the Address had proved 
that the majority of the House ivas in favour of the great reform 
which it was the object of his ambition to complete. 'ITicy were 
aware that they had been assembled at a somewhat unusual and 
inconvenient period of the year, because the service of the countiy 
had demanded that certain money bills should be passed. He, 
however, rejoiced greatly that this earliest opportunity had been 
afforded to him of explaining the intentions of the Government 
with which he had the honour of being connected. In answer to 
this there arose a perfect torrent of almost vituperative antagonism 
from the opposite side of the House. Did the Right Honourable 
gentleman dare to say that the question had been ventilated in the 
country, when it had never been broached by him or any of his 
followers till after the general election had been completed ? Was 
it not notoriou^to the country tliat the first hint of it ^had been 
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pven n’hen the Right Hooourabk gentieimn m$ dected for Eut 
Barsetshire, and m’OS it not cqual/y notorious that that election had 
been, so arranged that the marvellous proposition of the Right 
Honourable gentleman should not be known even to his omt 
party till there remained no possibility of the expression of any 
condemnation from the hustings? It might be that the Right 
Honourable could so rule his own followers in that House as to 
cany them with him even in a matter so absolutely opposite to 
their own most cherished convictions. It certainly seemed that 
he had succeeded in doing so for the present. But would any one 
believe that he would have carried the country, had he dared to 
face the.country with such a measure in his hands ? Ventilation, 
indeed ! He had not dared to ventilate his proposition. He had 
used this short session in order that he might keep his clutch 
.fastened on power, and in doing so was indifferent alike to the 
Constitutron, to his party, and to the country. Harder words had 
never been spoken in the House than were uttered on this occa¬ 
sion. But the Minister was successful. He had been supported 
on the Address; and he went home to East Barsetshire at Christ¬ 
mas, perhaps with some little fear of the parsons around him; but 
with a full conviction that he would at least cany the second 
reading of his bill. 

London was more than usually full-and busy this year imme¬ 
diately after Christmas. It seemed as though it were admitted by 
all the liberal party generally that the sadness of the occasion 
ought to rob the season of its usual festivities. Who could eat 
mince pies or think of twelfth night while so terribly wicked a 
scheme was in progress for keeping the real majority out in the 
cold ? It was the injustice of the thing that rankled so deeply,— 
that, and a sense of inferiority to the cleverness displayed by Mr. 
Daubeny ! It was as when a player is checkmated by some 
audacious combination of two pawns and a knight, such being all 
the remaining forces of the victorious adversary, when the beaten 
man has two castles and a queen upon the board. It was, indeed, 
worse than this,—^for the adversary had appropriated to his otvn 
use the castles and the queen of the unhappy vanquished one. This 
Church Reform was tlie legitimate property of the Liberals, and had 
not been as yet used by them only because they had felt it right to 
keep in the background for some firture great occasion so great and 
so valuable a piece of ordnance. It was theirs 50 safely that they 
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could afford to bide their tune. And then,—so-they all said, and 
80 some of them believed,—the country was not ready for so great 
a measure. It must come; but there must be tenderness in tKe 
mode of producing it. The parsons must be respecte'd, and tlie 
great Church-of-Englaiid feeling of the people must be considered 
with affectionate regard. Even the most rabid Dissenter would 
hardly wish to see a structure so nearly divine attacked and 
destroyed by rude hands. With grave and slow and sober 
earnestness, with loving touches and soft caressing manipulation 
let the beautiful old Church be laid to its rest, as something too 
exquisite, too lovely, too refined for the present rough manners of 
the world! Such were the ideas as to Church Reform of the 
leading Liberals of the day; and now this man, without eveji a 
majority to back him, this audacious Cagliostro among statesmen, 
this destructive leader of all declared Conservatives, had come 
forward without a moment’s warning, and pretended that he would 
do the thing out of hand! Men knew that it had to be done. 
The country had begun to perceive that the old Establishment 
must fall; and, knowing thi.s, would not the liberal backbone of 
Creat Britain perceive the enonnity of this Cagliostro’s wicked¬ 
ness,—and rise against him and buiy him beneath its scorn as it 
ought to do? 'i'his was the feeling that made a real Christmas 
impossible to Messrs. Ratler and Bonteen. 

“ The one thing incredible .to me,” said Mr. Ratler, “ is that 
Englishmen should be so mean.” He was alluding to the Con¬ 
servatives who had shown their intention of supporting Mr. 
Daubeny, and whom he accused of doing so, simply with a view 
:o power and. patronage, without any regard to their otvn con- 
iistcncy or to the welfare of the country. Mr. Ratler probably did 
lot conectly read the minds of the men whom he was accusing, ami 
lid not perceive, as he should have done with his experience, how 
ittle there was among them of cemented action. To defend the 
Jhurch was a duty to each of them; but then, so also was it a duty 
o support his party. And each one could see his way to the one 
iuty, whereas the other was v,agae, and too probably ultimately 
mpossible. If it were proper to throw off the incubus of their 
onqueror’s authority, surely some wise, and great, and bold man 
rould get up and so declare. Some junto of wise men of the 
•arty would settle that he should be deposed. But where were 
hey to look foj the wise and bold men ? where even foj- the junto ? 
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Of whom did the party consist?—Of honest, chivalrous, and 
epthusiastic men, but mainly of men who were idle, and unable to 
take upon, their own shoulders the responsibility of real work. 
'Pheir leaders had been selected from the outside,—clever, eager, 
pushing men, but of late had been hardly selected from among 
themselves. As used to be the case with Italian Powers, they 
entrusted their cause to mercenary foreign generals, soldiers of 
fortune, who carried their good SAvords whither tliey were wanted; 
and, as of old, the leaders were ever ready to fight, but would 
themselves declare’W'hat should be and what should not be the 
casus belli. TJiere was not so much meanness as Mr. Ratler 
.supposed in the Conservative ranks, but very much more un¬ 
happiness. Would it not be better to go home and live at the 
family park all the year round, and hunt, and attend Quarter 
Sessions, and be able to declare morning and evening with a clear 
conscience that the country was going to the dogs ? Such was the 
mental working of many a Conservative who supported Mr. 
Daubeny on tliis occasion. 

At the instance of Lady I.aura, Phineas called upon the Duke 
of St. Bungay soon after his return, and rras very kindly received 
by his grace. In former days, rvhen there were Whigs instead of 
I.iberals, it Avas almost a rule of political life that all leading Whigs 
should be uncles, brothers-in-laAv, or cousins to each other. This 
Avas pleasant and gave great consistency to the party; but the 
system has noAv gone out of vogue. 'I'herc remains of it, however, 
.some traces, so that among the nobler born Liberals of the day 
there is still a good deal of agreeable family connection. In this 
Avay the St. Bungay Fitz-HoAvards Averc related to the Mildmays 
and Standishes, and .such a man as Barrington Erie Avas sure to 
lie cousin to all of them. Lady Daura had thus only sent her 
friend to a relation cf her own, and as the Duke and Phineas had 
been in the same Government, his grace was glad enough to receive ' 
the returning aspirant. Gf course there was sometliing said at first 
as to the life of the Earl at Dresden. The Duke recollected the 
occasion of such banishment, and shook his head; and attempted 
to look unhappy when the wretched condition of Mr. Kennedy 
Avas reported to him. But he was essentially a happy man, and 
shook off the gloom at once when Phineas spoke of politics. “So 
you are coming back to us, Mr. Finn ? ” 

“ They J,ell me I may perhaps get the seat” 
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“ I am heartily glad, for you were very usgful. I remember how 
Cantrip almost cried when he told me you were going to leave 
him. He had been rather put upon, I fancy, before.” 

“ There was perhaps something in that, your Grace.”’ 

“There will be nothing to return to now beyond barren 
honours.” 

“ Not for a while.” 

“jNot for a long while,” said the Duke;—“for a long while, 
that is, as candidates for office regard time. Mr. Daubeny will 
be safe for this session at least. I doubt whether he will really 
attempt to carry his measure this year. He will bring it fonvard, 
and after the late division he must get his second reading. He 
will then break down gracefully in Committee, and declare that 
the importance of the interests concerned demands further inquiry. 
It wasn’t a thing to be done in one year.” 

“Why should he do it-at all ?” asked Phineas. 

“ That’s what, everybody asks, but the answer seems to be so 
plain ! Because he can do it, and we can’t. He will get from our 
side much support, and we should get none from his.” 

“There is something to me sickening in their dishonesty,” 
said Phineas energetically. 

“ The country has the advantage; and I don’t know that 
they are dishonest. Ought we to come to a dead lock in legis¬ 
lation in order that parties might fight out their battle till one had 
killed the other ? ” , 

“I don’t think a man should support a measure which h.c 
believes to be destructive.” 

“ He doesn’t believe it to ■ be destructive. The belief is 
theoretic,—or not even quite that. It is hardly more than 
romantic. As long as acres are dear, and he can retain those 
belonging to him, the country gentleman will never really believe 
his country to be in danger. It is the same with commerce. As 
long as the Three per Cents, do not really mean Four per Cent.,— 
I may say as long as they don’t mean Five per Cent.,—the country 
will be rich, though every one should swear that it be ruined.” 

“ I’m very glad, at the same time, that I don’t call myself a 
Conservative,” said Phineas. 

“ That shows how disinterested you are, as you certainly would 
be in office. Good-bye. Come and see the Duchess when she 
comes to town. And if you’ve nothing better to do, giv^ us a day 
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or two at Longrojrst<jn at Easter.” Now Longroyston was the 
Duke’s well-known country sea^ at which Whig hospitality had been 
dispensed with a lavish hand for two centuries. 

On the 2 oth January Phineas travelled down to Tankcrrille again 
in obedience to a summons served upon him at the instance of the 
judge who was to try his petition against Browboroiigh. It was 
the special and somewhat imusual nature of this petition that the 
complainants not only sought to oust the sitting member, but also 
to give the seat to the late unsuccessful candidate. There was to 
be a scrutiny, by which, if it should be successful, so great a 
number of votes would be deducted from those polled on behalf 
of the unfortunate Mr. Browborough as to leave a majority for his 
opponent, with the additional disagreeable obligation upon him of 
paying the cost of the transaction by which he would thus lose his 
.seat. Mr. Browborough, no doubt, looked upon the whole thing 
with the greatest disgust. He thought that a battle when once 
won should be regarded as over till the occasion -should come for 
another battle. He had spent his money like a gentleman, and 
hated these mean ways. No one could ever say that he had ever 
petitioned. That was his way of looking at it. That Shibboleth 
of his as to the prospects of England and the Church of her people 
had, no doubt, made the House less agreeable to him during the 
last short session than usual; but he had stuck to his party, and 
voted with Mr. Daubeny on the Address,—the obligation for such 
vote having inconveniently pressed itself upon him before the pre¬ 
sentation of the petition had been formally completed. He had 
always stuck to his party. It was tlie pride of his life than he had 
been true and consistent. He also was summoned to Tankerville, 
and he was forced to go, although he knew that the Shibboleth 
would be thrown in his teeth. 

Mr. Browborough spent two or three very uncomfortable days at 
Tanker\'ille, whereas Phineas was triumphant. There were 
worse tilings in store for poor Mr. Browborough than his repu¬ 
diated Shibboleth, or even than his lost seat. Mr. Ruddles, 
acting with wondrous energy, succeeded in knocking off the 
necessary votes, and succeeded also in proving that these votes 
were void by reason of gross bribery. He astonished Phineas by 
the cool effrontery with which he took credit to himself for not 
having purchased votes in the Fallgate on the liberal side, but 
Phineas igas too wise to remind him that he himself had hinted at 
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one time that it .would be well to lay out a little money in tliat 
way. No one at the present moment was more clear tlian wa5 
jRuddlcs as to the necessi^ of purity at elections. » Not a penny 
had been misspent by the Finnites. A vote or two from their 
score was knocked off on grounds which did not touch the candi¬ 
date or his agents. One man had personated a vote, but this 
appeared to have been done at the instigation of some very 
cunning Browborough partisan. Another man had been wrongly 
described. This, however, amounted to nothing. Phineas Finn 
was seated for the borough, and the judge declared his purpose of 
recommending the House of Commons to issue a commission 
with reference to the expediency of instituting a prosecution. 
Mr. Browborough left the town in great disgust, not without 
various publicly expressed intimations from his opponents that the 
prosperity of England depended on the Church of her ])eopIe. 
Phineas was gloriously entertained by the Liberals of the borough, 
and then informed that as so much had been done for him it was 
hoped th.at he would now open his pockets on behalf of the 
charities of the town. “ Gentlemen,” said Phineas, to one or two 
of the leading Liberals, “ it is as well that you should know at once 
that I am a very poor man.” I'hc leading Liberals made wry 
faces, but Phineas was member for the borough. 

The moment that the decison was announced, Phineas, shaking 
off for the time his congratulatory friends, hurried to the post- 
office and sent his message to I.ady Laura Standish at Dresden : “ I 
have got the seat.” He w'as almost ashamed of himself as the 
telegraph boy looked up at him when he gave in the words, but 
this was a task which he could not have entrusted to any one else. 
He almost thought that this w.as in truth the proudest and happiest 
moment of his life. She would so thoroughly enjoy his triumph, 
would receive from it such great and unselfish joy, that he almost 
wished that he could have taken the message himself. Surely had 
he done so there would have been fit occasion for another em¬ 
brace. 

He was again a member of the British House of Commons,— 
was again in possession of that privilege for which he had never 
ceased to sigh since the moment in which he lost it. A dnmkard 
or a gambler may be weaned from his ways, but not a politician. 
To have been in the House and not to be there was, to such a 
qpe as Phineas Finn, neces.sarily a state of discontent. * But now 
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he had worked his way up again, and he was detennined that no 
fears for the future should harass him. He would give his heart 
and soul to the work while his money lasted. It would surely 
last him for the session. He was all alone in the world, and 
would trust to the chapter of accidents for the future. 

“ I never knew a fellow with such luck as yours,” said Barrington 
Erie to him, on his return to London. “A seat always drops into 
your mouth when the circumstances seem to be most forlorn.” 

“ I have been lucky, certainly." 

“ My cousin, I.aura Kennedy, has been writing to me about . 
you.” 

“ I went over to see them, you know.” 

“ So I heard. She talks some nonsense about the Earl being 
willing to do anything for you. What could the Earl do ? He 
has no more influence in the Loughton borough than I have. All 
that kind of thing is clean done for,—^with one or two exceptions. 

We got much better men while it lasted than we do now.” 

“ I should doubt that.” 

“ We did;—much tnier men,—men who went straighten By 
the bye, Phineas, we must have no tricks on this Church matter. 

We mean to do all we can to throw out the second reading.” 

“ You know what I said at the hustings.” 

“ D- the hustings. I know what Browborough said, and 

Browborough voted like a man -with his party. You were against 
the Church at the hustings, and he was for it. You will vote just 
the other w'ay. There will be a little confusion, but the people of 
Tankerville will never rei.ieraber the particulars.” 

“ I don’t know that 1 can do that.” 

“ By heavens, if you don’t, you shall never more be officer of 
ours,—though Laura Kennedy should cry her eyes out.” 



CHAPTER XIV, 

TRUMPET ON WOOD. 

* In the meantime the hunting season was going on in the Brake 
country with chequered success. There had arisen the great 
Trumpeton Wood question, about which the sporting world was 
doomed to hear so njuch for the next twelve months,—^and Lord 
Chiltern was in an unhappy state of mind. Trumpeton Wood 
belonged to tliat old friend of ours, the Duke of Omnium, who 
had now almost fallai into second childhood. It was quite out of 
the question that the Duke should himself interfere in such a 
matter, or know anything about it; but Ix)rd Chiltq^n, with 
headstrong resolution, had persisted in wTiting to the Duke 
himself. Foxes had always hitherto been preserved in Trumpeton 
Wood, and the earths had always been stopped on receipt of due 
notice by the keepers. During the cubbing season tliere had 
arisen quarrels. The keepers complained that no effort was made 
to kill the foxes. Lord Chiliem swore that the earths were not 
stopped. Then there came tidings of a terrible calamity. A 
dying fox, with a trap to its pad, was found in the outskirts of the 
Wood ; and Lord Chiltern wrote to the Duke. He drew the Wood 
in regular course before any answer could be received,—and three 
of his hounds picked up poison, and died beneath his eyes. He 
wrote to the Duke again,—a cutting letter; and then came from 
the Duke’s man of business, Mr. Fothergill, a very short reply, 
which Lord Chiltern regarded as an insult. Hitherto the affair 
had not got into the sporting ijapers, and was simply a matter of 
angry discussion at every meet in the neighbouring counties. Lord 
Chiltern was very full of wrath, and always looked as though he 
desired to avenge those poor hounds on the Duke and all belonging 
to him. To a Master of hounds the poisoning of one of his pack 
is murder of the deepest dye. There probably never was a Master 
v.'ho in his heart of hearts would not think it r^ht that»detected 
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culprit should be "hung for such an offence. And most Masters 
vould go further than this, and declare that in the absence of such 
detection .the owner of the covert in which the poison had been 
picked up should be held to be responsible. In this instance the 
condition of ownerenip was unfortunate. The Duke himself was 
old, feeble, and almost imbecile. He had never been eminent as 
a sportsman; but, in a not energetic manner he had endeavoured to 
do his duty by the country. His heir, Plantagenet Palliser, was 
simply a statesman, who, as regarded himself, had never a day to 
s])are for amusement; and who, in reference to sport, had unfor¬ 
tunate fantastic notions that pheasants and rabbits destroyed crops, 
and tliat foxes were injurious to old women’s poultry. He, how¬ 
ever, was not the owner, and had refused to interfere. There had 
been family quarrels too, adverse to the sporting interests of the 
younger Palliser scions, so that the shooting of this wood had 
drifted into the hands of Mr. Fothergill and his friends. Now, 
Lord Chiltern had settled it in his own mind^iat the hounds had 
been poisoned, if not in compliance with Mr. Fothergill’s orders, 
at any r^e in futherance of his wishes, and, could he have had his 
way, he certainly would have %ent Mr. Fothergill to the gallows. 
Now, Miss Palliser, who was still staying at Lord Chiltern’s house, 
was niece to the old Duke, and first cousin to the heir. “ They 
are nothing to me,” she said once, when Ixird Chiltern had 
attempted to apologise for the abuse he was heaping on her 
relatives. “ I haven't seen the Duke since 1 was a little child, and 
I shouldn’t know my cousin were I to meet him.” 

“So much the more gracious is your condition,” said Lady 
Chiltern ,—“ at any rate in Oswald’s estimation.” 

“ I know them, and once spent a couple of days at Matching 
with them,” said Lord Chiltern. “ The Duke is an old fool, who 
always gave himself greater airs than any other man in England, 

—and as far as I can see, with less to excuse them. As for Planty 
Pall, he and I belong so essentially to different orders of things, ' 
that we can hardly be reckoned as being both men.” 

“ And which is the man. Lord Chiltern ?" 

“Whichever you please, my dear; only not both. Doggett 
was over there yesterd.ay, and found three separate traps.” 

“ What did he do with the traps ?” said Lady Chiltern. 

“ I wasn’t fool enough to ask him, but I don’t in the least doubt 
that he threw them into the water —or that he.’d tlirow Palliser 
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there too if he cotdd get hoM of him. As for taking the hounds 
to Trumpeton again, I wouldn’t do it if there were not another 
covert in the country.” 

“ Then leave it so, and have done witli it^said his wife. “ I 
wouldn’t fret as you do for what anotlier inim did with his own 
property, for all the foxes in England.” 

“ That is because you understand nothing of hunting, my dear. 
A man's property is his own in one sense, but isn’t his own in 
another. A man can’t do what he likes with his coverts.” 

“ He can cut them down.” 

“ But he can’t let another pack hunt them, and he can’t hunt 
them himseE If he’s in a hunting county he is bound to 
preserve foxes.” 

“ What binds him, Oswald ? A man can’t be bound without a 
penalty.” 

“ I should think it penalty enough for everybody to hate me. 
What are you going^o do about Phincas Finn ?” 

“ I have asked him to come on the ist and stay till Parliament 
meets.” 

“And is that woman coming?” 

“ There are two or three women coming.” 

■ “ She with the German name, avhom you made me dine with in 
Park Lane?” 

“ Madame Max Goesler is coming. She brings her own horses, 
and they will stand at Doggett’s.” 

“ They can’t stand here, for there is not a stall.” 

“ I am so Sony that my poor little fellow’ should incommode 
you,” said Miss Palliser. 

“ You’re a licensed offender,—though, upon my honour, I don’t 
know whether I ought to give a feed of oats to any one having a 
connection with Trumpeton Wood. And what is Phineas to 
ride ?” 

“ He sliall ride my horses,” said I..ady Chiltem, whose present 
condition in life rendered hunting inopportune to her. 

“ Neither of them would carry him a mile. He wants about as 
good an animal as you can put him upon. I don’t know' w’hat 
I'm to do. It’s all very well for Laura to say that he must be 
mounted.” 

“ You wouldn’t refuse to give Mr. Finn a mount!” said Lady 
Chiltem, almost wjth dismay. 

tOL. I. 
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“I’d give him my right hand to ride, only it wouldn’t cany him. 
. I can’t make horses. Harry brought home that brown mare on 
Tuesday, with an overreach that she won’t get over this season. 
What the deuce t^y do with their horses to knock them about so, 
I can’t understam I’ve killed horses in my time, and ridden 
them to a stand-still, but I never bruised them and battered them 
about as these fellows do.” 

“ Then I’d better write to Mr. Finn, and tell him,” said Lady 
Chiltern, very gravely. 

“ Oh, Phineas Finn! ” said Lord Chiltern ; “ oh, Phineas Finn ! 
what a pity it was that you and I didn’t see the matter out when 
we stood opposite to each other on the sands at Blankenberg ! ” 

“ Oswald,” said his wife, getting up, and putting her arm over 
his shoulder, “ you know you would give your best horse to Mr. 
Finn, as long as he chose to stay here, though you rode upon a 
donkey yourself.” 

“ I know that if I didn’t, you would,” saic^^Lord Chiltern. And 
so that matter was settled. 

At night, when they were alone together, there was further 
discussion as to tlie visitors who were coming to Plarrington Hall. 
“ Is Gerard Maule to come back ? ” asked the husband. 

“ I have asked hinh He left bis horses at Doggett’s, you know.” 

“ I didn’t know.” 

“ I certainly told you, Oswald. Do you object to his coming ? 
You c.an’t really mean that you care about his riding?” 

“ It isn’t that. You must have some whii)j)ing post, and he’s 
as good as another. Put he shilly-shallies about that girl. I hate 
all that stuff like poison.” 

“All men are not so—abrupt shall I s.ay?—as yoi^were.” 

“ I h.ad someth.ing to say, and I said it. When I had said it a 
dozen times, I got to have it believed. He doesn’t say it as though 
he meant to have it believed.” 

“You were always in earnest, Oswald.” 

“ I was.” 

“ To the extent of the three minutes which you allowed your¬ 
self. It sufficed, however^—did it not? You are glad you 
persevered ? ” 

“ What fools women are.” 

“Never mind that. Say you are glad. I like you to tell me so. 
Let m» be a fool if I will.” 
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“ What made you so obstinate ? ” 

“I don’t know. I never could tell. It ivasn't that I didn't 
dote upon you, "and think about you, and feel quite sure" that there 
never could be any other one than you.” 

“ I’ve no doubt it was all right;—only you very nearly made 
me shoot a fellow, and now I’ve got to find horses for him. I 
wonder whether he could ride Dandolo ? ” 

“ Don’t put him up on anything very hard.” 

“ Why not ? His rvife is dead, and he hasn’t got a child, nor 
yet an acre of property. I don’t know who' is entitled to break 
his neck if he is not. And Dandolo is as good a horse as there 
is in the stable, if you can once get him to go. Mind, I have to 
start to-morrow ^at nine, for it’s all eighteen miles.” And so the 
Master of the Brake Hounds took himself to his repose. 

I.ady Laura Kennedy had written to Barrington Erie respecting 
her friend’s political interests, and to her sister-in-law, I.ady Chilteni, 
as to his social comfort. She could not bear to think that he 
should be left alone in London till Parliament should meet, and 
had therefore appealed to Lady Chiltem as to the memory ofman)- 
past events. The appeal had been unnecessary and superfluous. 
It cannot be said that Phincas and his affairs were matters of as 
close an interest to ].ady Chiltern or to Lady Laura. If any woman 
loved her husband beyond all things Lord Chiltem’s wife did, and 
ever had done so. But there had been a tenderness in regard to the 
young Irish Member of Parliament, which Violet Effingham had in 
old days shared with Lady T.nura, and which made her novif think 
that all good things should be done for him. She believed him to 
be addicted to hunting, and therefore horses must be jirovided for 
him. He was a widower, and she remembered of old that he was 
fond of pretty rvomen, and she knew that in coming days he 
might probably want money ,^and therefore she had asked 
Madame Max Gocsler to spend a fortnight at Harrington Hall. 
Madame Max Goesler and Phineas Finn had been acquainted 
before, as Lady Chiltem w'as well aware. But perhaps Lady 
Chiltem, when she summoned Madame Max into the country, did 
not know how close the acquaintance had been. 

Madame Max came a couple of days before Phineas, and was 
taken out hunting on the morning after her arrival. She was a 
lady who could ride to hounds,—and who, indeed, could do nearly 
anything to which, she set her mind. She was dark, thin,Wealthy, 
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good-looking, clever, ambitious, richv unsatisfied, perliaps uii* 
• scrupulous,—but not wtbout a conscience. As has been told in a 
fomjer portion of this chronicle, she could attrays seem to be 
happy with her ^mpanion <rf the day, and yet there was ever 
present a gnawing^desire to do something more and something 
better than she had as yet achieved. Of course, as he took her 
to the meet. Lord Chiltem told her his grievance respecting 
Trumpeton Wood. “ But, my dear Lord Chiltem, you must not 
abuse the Duke of Omnium to me.” 

“ Why not to you ? ” . 

“ He and I are sworn fiiends.” 

“ He’s a hundred years old.” 

“ And why shouldn’t I have a friend a hundred years old ? And 
as for Mr. Palliser, he knows no more of your foxes than I know 
of his taxes. Why don’t you write to Lady Glencora ? She under¬ 
stands everything.” 

“ Is she a friend of yours, too ?” 

“ My particular friend. She and I, you know, look after the 
poor dear Duke between us.” 

“ 1 can understand why she should sacrifice herself.” 

“ But not why I do. I can’t explain it myself; but so it has 
come to pass, and I must not hear the Duke abused. May I write 
to Lady Glencora about it ? ” 

“ Certainly,—if you please; but not as giving her any message 
from me. Her uncle’s property is mismanaged most damnably. 
If you choose to tell her that I say so you can. I’m not going to 
ask anything as a favour. I never do ask favours. But the Duke 
or I’lanty Palliser among them should do one of two things. 
They should either stand by the hunting, or they should let it 
alone;—and they should say what they mean. I like to know my 
friends, and 1 like to know my dhenu’es.” 

“ I am sure the Duke is not your enemy, Ixard Chiltem.” 

“ These Pallisers have always been running with the ha«e and 
hunting with the hounds. They are great aristocrats, and yet are 
always going in for the people. I’m told tliat Planty Pall calls 
fox-hunting barbarous. Why doesn’t he say so out loud, and stub 
ftp Trumpeton Wood and grow com ?” 

“ Perhaps he will when Trampeton Wood belongs to hkn.” 

“ I should like that much better than poisoning hounds and 
trapping foxes.” When they got to the meet, conclaves of m en 
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might be seen gathered together here and there, and in each 
conclave they were telling something new or something old as to. 
the iniquities perpetrated at Trumpeton Wood. 

On that evening before dinner Madame Goesler was told by her 
hostess that Phineas Finn was expected on the following day. 
The communication was niade quite as a matter of course; but 
I.ady Chiltem had chosen a time in which the lights were shaded, 
and the room was dark. Adelaide Palliser was present, as was 
also a certain Lady Baldock,—^not that Lady Baldock who had 
abused all Papists to poor Phineas, but he| son’s wife. They were 
drinking tea together over the fire, and the dim lights were removed 
from the circk. This, no doubt, was .simply an accident; but the 
gloom served Madame Goesler during ope moment of embarrass¬ 
ment. “ An old fnend of yours is coming here to-morrow,” said 
lady Chiltern. 

“ An old friend of mine! Shall I call my friend he or she ?" 

“ You remember Mr. Finn ? ” 

* 

That was the moment in which Madame Goesler rejoiced that 
no strong glare of light fell upon her face. But she was a woman 
who would not long leave herself subject to any such embarrass¬ 
ment. “ Surely,” she said, confining herself at first to the single 
word. 

“ He is coming here. He is a great friend of mine.” 

“ He always was a good friend of yours. Lady Chiltem.” 

“ And of yours, too, Madame Max. A sort of general friend, 

I think, was Mr. Finn' in the old days. 1 hope you will be glad 
to see him.” 

“ Oh, dear, yes.” 

“ I thought him very nice,” said Adelaide Palliser. 

“ I remember mamma saying, before she was mamma, you 
know,” said Ixidy Baldock, “ that Mr. Finn was very nice indeed, 
only he was a Papist, and only he had got no money, and only he 
would fall in love with everybody. Does he go on falling in love 
with people, Violet?” 

“ Never with married women, my dear. He has had a wife 
himself since that, Madame Goesler, and the poor thing died.” 

“And now here he is beginning all over again,” said Lady 
Baldock. 

“ And as pleasant as ever,” said her cousin. “ You know he has 
done all manner qf things for our family. He picked Oswald up 
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once after one of those terrible hunting accidents; and he saved 
ilr. Kennedy v/hen men were murdering him.” 

“ That was questionable kindn&s,” said Lady Baldocfc. 

“Andhe sat for Lord Brentford’s borough." 

“ How good of him! ” said Miss Palliser. 

“ And he has done all manner of things,” said Lady Chiltcrn. 
“ Didn’t he once fight a duel ? ” asked Madame Goesler. 

“ lliat was the grandest thing of all,” said his friend, “ for he 
didn’t shoot somebody whom perhaps he might have shot had he 
been as bloodthirsty as gpmebody else. And now he has com? 
back to Parliament, and all that kind of thing, and he’s coming 
here to hunt. I hope you’ll be glad to see him, Madai|^ Goesler.” 

“ I shall be very glad to see him,” said Madame Goesler, slowly; 
“ I heard about his success at that town, and I knew that I should 
meet him somewhere.” 
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HOW WELL YOU ICNEW! 

It was necessary also that some communication should be made 
to Phineas, so that he might not come across Madame Goesler un¬ 
awares. Lady Chiltern was more alive to that necessity than she 
had been to the other, and felt that the gentleman, if not warned 
of what was to take jdace, would be much more likely than the 
lady to be awkward at the trying moment. Madame Goesler 
would in any circumstances be sure to recover her self-possession 
very quickly, even were she to lose it for a moment; but so much 
could hardly be said for the social ])owers of Phineas Finn. Lady 
Chiltern therefore contrived to see him alone for a moment on his 
arrival. “ Who do you think is here ? ” 

“ Lady Laura has not come ! ” 

“ Indeed, no; I wish she had. An old friend, but not so old as 
I^aura! ” 

“ I cannot guess ;—not Lord Fawn ? ” 

“ Lord Fawn ! What would Lord Fawn do here ? Don’t you 
know that J.ord Fawn goes nowhere since his last matrimonial 
trouble ? It’s a friend of yours, not of mine.” 

“ Madame Goesler?” whispered Phineas. 

“ How well you knew when I said it was a friend of yours. 
Madame Goesler is here,—^not altered in the least.” 

“ Madame Goesler ! ” 

“ Does it annoy you ? ” 

“ Oh, no. Why should it annoy me ? ” 

“You never quarrelled with her?” 

“Never!” 

“ There is no reason why you should not meet her ? ” 

“ Non^efet all;—only I was surprised. Did she know that I 
was coniS^tii^ 

“I told he^yesterday. I hope that I have nqt done 
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W made i^Mogs anpleasaiit I knew tb&t you me^ to he 

^ jm fitiaa^s we parted, iMy CMtem.” He iiad aothiag 
iteee to say to the matter; nor had she He could not tell the * 
irtOty of what had taken place between hhnself and the lady, and 
■he could not keep herself from surmising that something had 
taken place, which, had she known it, would have prevented her 
from bringing the two together at Harrington. 

Madame Goesler, when she was dressing, acknowledged to herself 
friat she had a task before her which would require all her tact and 
hU hex courage. She certainly would not Imve accepted Lady 
Otdtem’s invitation had she known that she woidd encounter 
Phineas Finn at the house. She had twenty<-four hours to think 
of it, and at one time had almost made up her mind that some 
sudden business shouli^ recall her to ILondon. Of course, her 
motive would be suspected. Of course Lady Chiltem would con¬ 
nect her departure with the man’s arrival. But even that, bad as 
it would be, m^ht be preferable to the meeting ! What a fool had 
she been,—so she accused herself,—^in not foreseeing that such an 
accident might happen, knowing as she did that Phineas Firm had 
rea|^>eared in the political world, and that he and the Chiltern 
people had ever been fast friends! As she had thought about 
it, Ijdng awake at night, she had told herself that she must 
certainly be recalled back to London by business. She would* 
telegraph up to town, raising a question about any trifle, and 
on receipt erf the answer she could be off with something of an 
emise. The shame of running away from the man seemed to be 
a worse evil than the shame of meeting him. She had in truth 
done nothing to disgrace herself. In her desire to save a man 
whom she had loved from the ruin which she thought had 

threatened him, she lud-offered him her hand. She had 

made the offer, and he had refused it! That was all. No; 
she would not be driven to confess to herself that she had ever 
$ed from the face of man or woman. This man would be 
again in London, and she could not always fly. It would be 
only necessary that she should maintain her own composure, 
and the misery of the meeting would pass away after the first 
few minutes. One consolation was assured to ’”r. She 
thoroughly believed in the man,—feeling ceitair luat he had 
not betrayed her, and would not betray her, I at now, as the 
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time for the meeting drew near, aa she stood for a 
befcai the glass,—pretending to look at herself in order thgt 
her maid might not remark Her uneasiness, She found her 
courage^ great as it was, hardly sufficed her. She almost plotted 
some scheme of a headache, by which she might be enabled 
not to show herself till after dinner. “ I am so blind that I 
can hardly see out of my eyes,” she said to the maid, actually 
beginning tire scheme. The woman assumed a look of painful 
solicitude, and declared that “ Madame did not look quite her 
best” “I suppose I shall shake it off,” said Madame Goesler; 
and then she descended the stairs. 

The condition of Phineas Finn was almost as bad, but he had 

much less protracted period of anticipation than that with which 
the lady was tormented. He,was sent up to dress for dinner with 
the knowledge that in half-an-hour he would find himself in the 
same room with Madame Goesler. There could be no question of 
his running away, no possibility even of his escaping by a head¬ 
ache. But it may be doubted whether his dismay was not even 
more than hers. She knew that she could teach herself to use no 
other than fitting words; but he was almost sure that he would 
break down if he attempted to speak to her. She would be safe 
fi’om blushing, but he would assuredly become as red as a turkey- 
cock’s comb up to the roots of his hair. Her blood would be 
under control, but his would be coursing hither and thither through 
his veins, so as to make him utterly unable to rule himself. 
Nevertheless, he also plucked up his courage and descended, 
reaching the drawing-room before Madame Goesler had entered it. 
Chiltem was going on about Trumpeton Wood to Lord Baldock, 
and was renewing his fury against all the Pallisera, while Adelaide 
stood by and laughed. Gerard Maule was lounging on a chair, 
wondering that any man could expend such energy on such a 
subject. Lady Chiltem was explaining die merits of the case to 
Lady Baldock,—^who knew nothing about hunting; and the other 
guests were listening with eager attention. A certain Mr. Spooner, 
who rode hard and did nothing else, and who acted as an im- 
acknowledged as^stant-master under Lprd Chilterp,—there is such 
a man in every l||pnt,—^acted as chorus, and indicated, chiefly with 
dumb sfc^^ the strong points of the case. 

“Finn, you?” said Lord Chiltem, stretching out his left 

hand. “Glad'*!^ have ymi back again, and congratu&te you 
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about the seat. It was put down in red herrings, and we found 
nearly a dozen of them afterwards,—enough to kill half the pacL" 

“ Pi^kedvip nine,” said Mr. Spooner. 

“ Children might have picked them up quite as well,—an€ eaten 
them,” said Lady Chiltern. 

“ They didn’t care about that,” continued the Master. “ And 
now they’ve wires and traps over tlie whole place. Palliser’s a 
friend of your’s—isn’t he, Finn ?” 

“Of course I knew him,—w'hen I was in office.” 

“ I don’t know what he may be in office, but he’s an uncommon 
bad sort of fellow to have in a county.” 

“Shameful!” said Mr. Spooner, lifting up both his hands. 

“ This is my first cousin, you know,” whispered Adelaide, to 
Lady Baldock. 

“ Jf he tvere my own brother, or my grandmother, I should say 
the same,” continued the angry lord. “ We must have a meeting 
about it, and let the world know it,—that’s all.” At this moment 
the door was again opened, and Madame Goeslcr entered the 
room. 

When one wants to be natural, of necessity one becomes the 
reverse of natural. A clever actor,—or more frequently a clever 
actress,—will assume the appearance; but the very fact of the 
assumption renders the reality impossible. Lady Chiltern was 
generally very clever in the arrangement of all little social difficul¬ 
ties, and, had she thought less about it, might jirobably have 
managed the present affair in an easy and graceful manner. But 
the thing had weighed upon her mind, and she had decided that 
it would be expedient that she should say something when those 
two old friends first met each other again in her drawing-room. 

“ Madame Max,” she said, “ you remember Mr. h’inn.” Lord 
Chiltern for a moment stojiped the torrent of his abuse. Lord 
Baldock made a little effort to look uninterested, but quite in 
vain. Mr. Spooner stood on one side. Lady Baldock stared with 
all her eyes,—with some feeling of instinct that there would be 
something to see; and Gerard Maule, rising from the sofa, joined 
the circle. It seemed as though Lady Chiltern’s words had caused 
the formation of a ring in the midst of whick Phineas and 
Madame Goesler were to renew their acquaintance. ■ 

“ Very well indeed,” said Madame Max, putting jgffrher hand 
and loolflhg full into our hero’s face with her ,.<jweetest smile. 
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'‘And I hope Mr. Finn will not have forgotten me.” She did it 
admirably,—so well that surely she need not have thought 
of running away. 

But poor Phineas was not happy. “ I shall never forget you,” 
said he; and then that unavoidable blush suffused his face, and 
the blood began to career through his veins. 

“ I am so glad you are in Parliament again,” said Madame 
Max. 

“ Yes ;—I’ve got in again, after a struggle. Are you still living 
in Park Lane? ” 

“ Oh, yes and shall he most happy to see you.” Then she 
seafed herself,—as did also Lady Chiltern by her side. “ I see 
the poor Luke’s iniquities are still under discussion. 1 hope Lord 
Chiltern recognises the great happiness of having a grievance. It 
would be a jjity that so great a blessing should be thrown away 
upon him.” For the moment Madame Max had got through her 
difficulty, and, indeed, had done so altogether till the moment 
should come in which she should find herself alone with Phineas. 
But he slunk back from the gathering before the fire, and stood 
solitary and silent till dinner was announced. It became his fate 
to take an old woman into dinner who was not very clearsighted. 

Did you know that lady before ? ” she asked. 

“ 01), yes ; I knew her two or three years ago in London.” 

“ Do you think she is pretty ? ” 

“ Certainly.’’ 

“ All the men say so, but I never can see it. They have been 
saying ever so long that the old Duke of Omnium means to marry 
her on his deathbed, but I don’t sujipose there can be anything in 
it.” 

“ Why should he put it off for so \ ery inopportune an occasion P”* 
asked Phineas, 



CHAPTER XVL 


COPPERIIOUSE CROSS AND BROUGHTON SPINNIES 

After all the thing liad not been so very bad. With a little 
courage and hardihood we can survive very great catastrophes, 
and go through them even without broken bones. Phineas, when 
he got up to his room, found that he had spent the evening in 
company with Madame Goesler, and had not suffered materially, 
except at the very first moment of the meeting. He had not said 
a word to the lady, except such as were spoken in mixed con¬ 
versation with her and others; but they had been together, and no 
bones had been broken. It could not be that his old intimacy 
.should be renewed, but he could now encounter her in society, as 
the Fates might direct, witliout a renewal of that feeling of dismay 
which had been sb heavy on him. 

He was about to undress when there came a knock at the door, 
and his host entered the room. “ What do you mean to do about 
smoking?” Lord Chiltern asked. 

“ Nothing at all.” 

“ There’s a fire in the smoking-room, but I'm tired, and T want 
to go to bed. Baldock doesn’t smoke. Gerard Maule is smoking 
in his own room, I take it. You’ll probably find Spooner at this 
moment established somewhere in the back slums, having a pipe 
u ith old Doggett, and planning retribution. You can join them if 
you please.” 

“ Not to night, I tliink. They wouldn't trust me,—and I should 
spoil their plans.” 

“ They cbrtainly wouldn’t trust you,—or any other human being. 
You don’t mind a horse that baulks a little, do you?” 

“ I’m not going to hunt, Chiltern.” 

“ Yes, you are. I’ve got it all arranged. Don’t you be a fool, 
and make us all uncomfortable. Everybody rides here ;—every 
man, woinan, and child about the place. You shfdl have one of 
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the best horses IVe got ;—only you must be particular about your 
spui-s.” 

“ Indeed, I'd rather not. The truth is, I can’t afford to ride 
my own horses, and therefore I’d rather not ride my friends.” 

“ That’s all gammon. When Violet wrote she told you you’d 
be expected to come out. Your old flame, Madame Max, will be 
there, and I tell you she has a very pretty idea of keeping to 
hounds. Only Dandolo has that little defect.” 

“ Is Dandolo the horse ? ” 

“ Yes;—Danjiolo is the horse. He’s up to a stone over your 
weight, and can do any mortal thing within a horse’s compass. 
Cox won’t ride him because he baulks, and so he has come into 
my stable. If you’ll only let him know that you’re on his back, 
and have got a pair of spurs on your heels with rowels in them, 
he’ll take you anywhere. Good-night, old fellow. You can smoke 
if you choose, you know.” 

Phineas had resolved that he would not hunt; but, nevertheless, 
he had brought boots with him, and breeches, fancying that if he 
did not he would be forced out without those comfortable 
appurtenances. But there came across his heart a feeling that he 
had reac hed a time of life in which it was no linger comfortable 
for him to live as a poor man with men who were rich. It had 
been his lot to do so when he was 3 'ounger, and there had been 
some ])leasiire in it; but now he would rather live alone and dwell 
upon the memories of the past. He, too, might have been rich, 
and have had horses at conmiand, had he chosen to sacrifice 
himself for money. 

On the next morning they started in a huge waggonette for 
Copi)erhouse Cross,—a meet that was suspiciously near to the 
Duke’s fatal wood. Spooner had explained to Phineas over niglit 
that they never did draw Tnimpeton wood on Copperhonse Cross 
days, and that under no possible circuitistanccs would Chiltern 
now draw 'IVumpeton Wood. But there is no saying where a 
fox may run. At this time of the year, just the beginning of 
February, dog foxes from the big woods were very apt to be away 
from home, and when found would go straight for their own earths. 
It was very possible that they might find themselves in Tnimpeton 
Wood, and then certainly there would be a row. Spooner 
shmgged his shoulders, and shook his head, and seemed to in¬ 
sinuate that Lord Chiltern rvould certainly do sometiting very 
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<ireadfijl to the Duke or to tlie Duke’s heir if any hw of 
yeneiy should again be found to have been broken on tbis 
occasion.. 

Th'e distance to Copperhonse Cross was twelve miles, and 
I’hineas found himself placed in the carriage next to Madame 
Goesler. It had not been done of fixed design; but when ajxirtyof 
six are seated in a carriage, the chances are that one given person 
will be next to or opposite to any other given person. Madame 
Max had remembered this, and had prepared herself, but Phineas 
was taken aback when he found how close was hjs neighbourhood 
to the lady. “(Jet in, Phineas,"' said his lordship. Gerard Manic 
had already seated himself next to M^ss Palliser, and Phineas had 
no alternative but to take the place next to Madame Max. 

“Ididn’t know that you lode to hounds?”said Phineas. 

“Oh,yes; I hare done so for years. "When we met it was 
always in London, Mr. Finn ; and people there never know what 
other people do. Have you heard of this terrible affair about the 
Duke?” 

“ Oh, dear, yes.” 

“ Poor Duke ! He and I Lave seen a great deal of each other 
since,—since th|i days uhen )'ou and I used to meet. He knows 
nothing about all this, and the worst of it is, he is not in a condi¬ 
tion to be told.” 

“ Lady Glcncora could put it all right. ’ 

“I'll tell Lady Glencora, of course,” said Madame Max. “It 
seems so odd in this ,<,ountry that the owner of ajiropertydoes not 
seem at all to have any e.xclusivc right to it. I suppose the Duke 
c ould shut up the wood if he liked.” 

“ But they poisoned the hounds.” 

“ Nobody sujjposes the Duke did that,—or even the duke’s 
servants, I should think. But Lord Chiltem will hear us if we 
don’t take care.” 

“ I’ve he.ard ex’ery word you’ve been saying,” exclaimed Loid 
Chiltern. 

“ Has it been traced to any one ? ” 

“ No,—not traced, I suppose.” 

“What then, Lord Chiltern ? You may speak out to me. When 
I’m wrong I like to be told so.” 

“ Then you’re wrong now,” said Lord Chiltem, “ if you take 
the part of the Duke or of any of his people. He is bound to 
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find foxes for the Brake hunt. It is almost a part of his title 
deeds. Instead of doing so he has had them destroyed.” 

“ Its as bad as voting against the Church establishment^’ said 
Madame Goesler. 

There ivas a very large meet at Copperhouse Cross, and both 
Madame Goesler and Phineas Finn found many old acquaintances 
there. As Phineas had formerly sat in the House for five years, 
and had been in office, and had never made himself objectionable 
cither to his friends or adversaries, he had been widely known. 
He now found half a dozen men who were always members of 
Parliament,—men who seem, though commoners, to have been 
bom legislators,—who all^spoke to him as though hi^ being 
member for Tankcrville and hunting with the Brake hounds were 
equally matters of course. They knew him, but they knew 
nothing of the break in his life. Or if they remembered that he 
had not been seen about the House for the last two or three years 
they remembered also that accidents do happen to some men. It 
will occur now and again that a regular denizen of Westminster 
will get a fall in the political hunting-field, and have to remain 
about the world for a year or two without a scat." That Phineas 
had lately triumphed over Browborough at Tanksrville was known, 
the event having been so recent; and men congratulated him, 
talking of ])oor Browborough,—whose heavy figure had been 
familiar to them for many a year,—'.mt by-no means recognising 
that the event of which they spoke had been, as it were, life and 
death to their friend. Roby was there, who was at this moment 
Mr. Daubeny's head whip and patronage secretary. If any one 
should have felt acutely the exclusion of Mr. Browborough 
from the House,—any one beyond the sufferer himself,— it 
should have been Mr. Roby; but he made himself quite plea¬ 
sant, and even condescended to be jocose upon the occasion. 
“So you’ve beat poor Browborough in his own borough,” said 
Mr. Roby. 

“ I’ve beat him,” said Phineas; “but not, I hope, in a borough 
of his own.” 

“ He’s been there for the last fifteen years. Poor old fellow! 
He's awfully cut up about this Church Question. I shouldn’t 
have thought he’d have taken anything so much to heart. There 
are worse fellows than Browborough, let me tell you. What’s all 
this I hear about the duke poisoning the foxes ? ” But the crowd 
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had begun to move, and Phineas was not called upon to answer 
the question. 

^ Copperhouse Cross in the Brake Hunt was a very popular meet. 
It was easily reached by a train Irom London, was in the centre of 
an essentially hunting country, was near to tiro or three good coverts, 
and was in itself a pretty spot. Two roads intersected each on the 
middle of Copperhouse Common, which, as all the world knows, 
lies just on the outskirts of Copperhouse Forest. A steep 
winding hill leads down from the Wood to the Cross, and there is 
no such thing within sight as an enclosure. At die foot of die 
hill, running under the wooden bridge, straggles the Copperhouse 
Brool^—so called by the hunting me* of the present day, though 
men who know the country of old, or rather the county, will tell 
you that it is properly called the river Cobber, and that the spacious 
old farm buildings above were once known as the Cobber 
Manor House. He would be a vain man who would now try 
to change the name, as Copperhouse Cross has been printed 
in all the lists of hunting meets for at least the last thirty years; 
and the Ordnance map has utterly rejected the two b’s. Along 
one of the cross-roads there was a broad extent of common, 
some seven or eight hundred yards in length, on which have 
been erected the butts used by those well-known defenders of 
their country, the Copperhouse Volunteer Rifles; and just below 
the bridge the sluggish water becomes a little lake, having pro¬ 
bably at some time been artificially widened, and there is a little 
island and a decoy for ducks. On the jwesent occasion carriages 
were drawn up on all the roads, and horses were clustered on each 
side of the brook, and the hounds sat stately on their haunches where 
riflemen actually are used to kneel to fire, and there was a hum of 
merry voices, and the bright colouring of pink coats, and the sheen 
of ladies’ hunting toilettes, and that mingled look of business and 
amusement which is so peculiar to our national sports. Two 
hundred men and women had come there for the chance of a run 
after a fox,—^for a cbance against which the odds are more than 
two to one at every hunting day,—for a chance as to which the odds 
are twenty to one against the success of the individuals collected; 
and yet, for every horseman and every horsewoman there, not less 
than jCs ahead will have been spent for this one day’s amusement. 
When we give a guinea for a stall at the opera we tliink that we 
pay a la^e sum; but we are fairly sure of having our music. \Vhcn 
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yottJgo to Copperhouse Cross you are by no means sure of yow 
opera. 

Why is it that when men and women congregate, though the 
men may beat the women in numbers by ten to one, and though 
they certainly speak the louder, the concrete sound that meets 
the ears of any outside listener is always a sound of women's 
voices ? At Copperhouse Cross almost every one was talking, 
"but the feeling left upon the senses was that of an amalgam of 
feminine laughter, feminine affectation, and feminine eagerness. 
Perhaps at Copperhouse Cross the determined perseverance with 
which Lady Gertrude Fitzaskerley addressed herself to Lord 
Chiltem, to Cox the huntsman, to the two whips, and at last 
to Mr. Spooner, may have specially led to the remark on this 
occasion. Lord Chiltem was very short with her, not loving 
Lady Gertrude. Cox bestowed upon her two “ my lady’s,” and 
then fumed from her to some peccant hound. But' Spooner 
was partly gratified, and partly incapable, and underwent a long 
course of questions about,the Duke and the poisoning. Lady 
Gertmde, whose father seemed to have owned half the coverts 
Ireland, had never before heard of such enormity. She sug¬ 
gested a round robin, and would not be at all ashamed to put 
her own name to it. “ Oh, for the matter of that,” said Spooner, 
“Chiltem can be round enough himself without any robin.” 
“ Jle can’t be too round,” said Lady Gertmde, with a very 
serious aspect. 

At last they moved away, and Phineas found himself ridii^ 
by the side of Madame Goesler. It was natural that he shotild do 
so, as he had come with her. Maule had, of course, remained 
with Miss Palliser, and Chiltem and Spooner had taken themselves 
to their respective duties. Phineas might have avoided her, but 
in doing so he would have seemed to avoid her. She accepted 
his presence apparentiy as a matter of course, and betrayed by her 
words and manner no memory of past scenes. It was not 
customary with them to draw the forest, which indeed, as it now 
stood, was a forest orily in name, and they trotted off to a gorse a 
mile and a half distant. This they drew blank,—^then another 
gorse also blank,—-and two or three little fringes of wood, st^ as 
tb«re-are in every country, and tirrough which huntsmen mh their 
hounds, conscious that no fox will lie there. At raie o?clodc they 
had not found, and the hilari^ of the really hunting men as they 
ypt. I. K 
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ate their sandwiches and lit their cigars was on the decrease. The 
ladies talked more than ever, Lady Gertrude’s voice was heard 
above them all, and Lord Chiltem dotted on close behind his 
hoimds in obdurate silence. When things were going bad with 
him no one in the field dired to speak to him. 

Phineas had never seen his horse till he reached the meet, and 
there found a fine-looking, very strong, bay animal, with shoulders 
like the top of a hay-stack, short-backed, short-legged, with 
enormous quarters, and a wicked-looking eye. “ He ought to be 
strong,” said Phineas to the groom. “ Oh, sir; strong ain’t no 
word for him,” said the groom; “ ’e can carry a ’ouse.” “ I don’t 
know whether he’s fast ?” inquired Phineas. “ He’s fast enough 
for any ’ounds, sir,” said the man with that tone of assurance 
which always carries conviction. “ And he can jump ?” He 
can jump!” continued the groom; “ no ’orse in my lord’s stables 
can’t beat him.” “ But he won’t ?” said Phineas. “ It’s only 
sometimes, sir, and then the best tiling is to stick him at it till he 
do. He’ll go, he will, like a shot at 4ast ; and then he’s rigllt for 
the day.” Hunting men will know that all this was not quite com¬ 
fortable. When you ride your own horse, and know his special 
■defects, you know algo how far that defect extends, and what real 
prospect you have of overcoming it. If he be slow through the 
mud, you keep a good deal on the road in heavy weather, and 
resolve that the present is not an occasion for distinguishing your¬ 
self. If he be bad at timber, you creep through a hedge. If 
he pulls, you get as far from the crowd as may be. You gauge 
your misfortune, and make your little calculation as to the best 
mode of remedying the evil. But when you are told that your 
friend’s horse is perfect,—only that he does this or that,^—there 
comes a weight on your mind from which you are unable to release 
it. You cannot discount your trouble at any percentage. It may 
amount to absolute ruin, as far as that day is concerned; and in 
*!such a circumstance you always look forward to the worst. When 
the groom had done his description, Phineas Finn would almost 
have preferred a day’s canvass at TankervillS under Mr. Ruddles’s 
authority to his present position. 

. Wheq'the hounds entered Broughton Spinnies, Phineas and 
Madame Goesler were still together. He had not been riding 
actually at her side all the morning. Many men and two or 
three ladies had been talking to her. But he had never been fiir 
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from her in the ruck, and now he was again close by her horse’s 
head. Braughton Spinnies were in truth a series of small woods, 
running one into another almost without intermission, never thick, 
and of no breadth. There was always a litter or two of cubs at the 
place, and in no part of the Brake country was greater care taken 
in the way of preservation and encouragement to interesting 
vixens; but the lying was bad; there was little or no real covert; 
and forces were very apt to travel and get away into those big 
woods belonging to the Duke,—where, as the Brake sportsmen 
now believed, they would almost surely come to an untimely end. 

“ If we draw this blank I don’t know what we are to do,” said 

* ^ ' 

Mr. Spooner, addressing himself to Madame Goesler with lachry¬ 
mose anxiety. 

“ Have you nothing else to draw ?” asked Phineas. 

“ In the* common course of things we should take Muggery 
Gorse, and so on to Trumpeton Wood. But Muggery is on the 
Duke’s land, and Chiltem is in such a fix I He won’t go there 
unless he can’t help it. Muggery Gorse is only a mile this side 
of the big wood.” 

“And foxes of course go to the big wood?” asked Madame 
Max. 

“ Not always. They often come here,—^and as they can’t hang 
here, we have the whole country before us. We get as good runs 
from Muggery as from any covert in the country; But Chiltem 
won’t go there to-day unless the hounds show a' line. By George, 
that’s a fox! That’s Dido. That’s a find! ” And Spooner 
galloped away, as though Dido could do nothing with (he fox 
she had found unless he was there to help her. 

Spooner was quite right, as he generally was on such occasions. 
He knew the hounds even by voice, and knew what hound he 
could believe. Most hounds will lie occasionally, but Dido never 
lied. And there were many besides Spooner who believed hi. 
Dido. The whole pack rashed to her music, though the body ^ 
them would have remained utterly unmoved at the voice of aity 
less reverenced and less tmstworthy colleague. The whole wood 
was at once in commotion,—men and wom^ riding hither and 
thither, not in accordance with any judgment; but as they saw or 
thought they saw others riding who were supposed to Have , judg¬ 
ment To get away well is so very much 1 And to get away 
well is often so very difficult I There are so many things of which 

K 2 
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the horseman is bound to think in that moment Which way 
does the wind blow ? And then, though a fox will not long nm up 
wind, he will break covert up wind, as often as not From which 
of the various rides can you find a fair exit into the open country, 
without a chance' of breaking your neck before the run begins ? 
When you hear some wild halloa, informing you that one fox has 
gone in the direction exactly opposite to that in which the hounds 
are hunting, are you sure that the noise is not made about a 
second fox? On all these matters you are bound to make up 
your mind without losing a moment; and if you make up your 
mind wrongly the ^five pounds you have invested in that day’s 
amusement will have keen spent for nothing. Phineas and 
Madame Goesler were in the very centre of the wood when 
Spooner rushed away from them down one of the rides on hearing 
Dido’s voice ; and at that time they were in a crowd. Almost 
immediately the fox was seen to cross another ride, and a body of 
horsemen rushed away in that direction, knowing that the covert 
was small, and there the animal must soon leave the wood. Then 
there was a shout of “ Away ! ” repeated over and over again, and 
Lord Chiltem, running up like a fl-ash of lightning, and passing 
our two friends, galloped down a third ride to the right ot the 
others. Phineas at once followed the master of the pack, and 
Madame Goesler followed Phineas. Men were still riding hither 
and thither; and a farmer, meeting them, with his horse turned 
back towards the' centre of the wood which they were leaving, 
j halloaed out as they passed that there was no way out at the 
bottom. They met another man in pink, who screamed out some¬ 
thing as to “ the devil of a bank down there.” Chiltem, however, 
was still going on, and our hero had not the heart to stop his home 
in its gallop and turn back from the direction in which the hounds 
were running. At that moment he hardly remembered the pre¬ 
sence of Madame Goesler, but he did remember every word that 
had been said to him about Dandolo. -He did not ip the least 
doubt but that Chiltem had chosen his direction rightly, and that 
if he were once out of the wood he would find himself with the 
hounds; but what .if this brate should .refuse to take him out. 
of the wood? That Dandolo was very fast he soon became 
aware, for he gained upon his friend before him as th^ neared the 
fence. And then he saw what there was before him. A new, 
broad ditch had been cut, with the express object of preventing 
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egress or ingress at that point; and a great bank had been con¬ 
structed with the clay. In all probability there might be anodter 
ditch on the other side. Chiltem, however, had clearly made up 
his mind about it. The horse he was riding went at it gallantty, 
cleared the first ditch, balanced himself for half a moment on the 
bank, and then, with a fresh spring, got into the field beyond. 
The tail hounds were running past outside the covert, and the 
master had placed himself exactly right, for the work in hand. 
How excellent would be the condition of Finn if only Dandolo 
would do just as Chiltem’s horse had done before him! 

And Phineas almost began to hope that it might be so. The 
horse was going very well, and very willingly. His head was 
stretched out, he was pulling, not more, however, tlian pleasantly, 
and he seemed to be as anxious as his rider. But there was a 
little trvitch about his ears which his rider did not like, and then it 
was impossible not to remember that aw'ful warning given by the 
groom, “It’s only sometimes, sir.” i^d after what fashion 
should Phineas ride him at the obstacle ? He did not like to 
strike a horse that seemed to be going well, and was unwilling, as 
are all good riders, to use his heels. So ho spoke to him, and 
proposed to lift him at the ditch. To the very edge the horse 
galloped,—too fast, indeed, if he meant to take the bank as 
Chiltern’s horse had done,—and then stopping himself so suddenly 
that he must have shaken every joint in his body, he planted his 
fore feet on the very brink, and there he stood, with his head 
down, quivering in every muscle. Phineas Finn, following naturally 
the momentum which had been given to him, went over the brute’s 
neck head-foremost into the ditch. Madame Max was immediately 
off her horse. “ Oh, Mr. Finn, are you hurt ? ” 

But Phineas, happily, was not hurt. He was shaken and dirty, 
but not so shaken, and not so dirty, but that he was on his legs in 
a nunute, imploring his companion not to mind him but go on. 
“Gobg on-doesn’t seem to be so easy,” said Madame Goesler, 
looking at the ditch as she held her horse in her hand. But to go 
back in such circumstances is a terrible disaster. It amounts to 
complete defeat; and is^antamount to a confession that you must 
go home, because you are unable to ride to hounds. A man, whe? 
he is compelled to do this, is almost dnven to resolve at tijjp spur 
of &e moment that he will give up hunting for the rest of his Kfe. 
And'if one thing be more essential than any other to tine Horse- 
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man in general, it is that he, and not the animal which he rides, 
shall he the master. “ The best thing is to stick him at it till he 
do,” the groom had said; and Phineas resolved to be guided by 
the groom. 

But his first duty was to attend on Madame (loesler. With very 
little assistance she was again in her saddle, and she at once 
declared herself certain that her horse could take the fence. 
Phineas again instantly^ jumped into liis saddle, and turning 
Dandolo again at the ditch, rammed the rowels into the horse’s 
sides. But Dandolo v'ould not jump yet. He stood with his fore 
feet on the brink, and when Phineas vnth his whip struck him 
severely over the .shoulders, he went down into the ditch on all 
fours, and then scrambled back again to his former position. 
“ What an infernal brute !” said Phineas, gnasliing his teeth. 

“lie is a little obstinate, Mr. P’inn; 1 wonder whether he’d 
jump if I gave him a lead.” But Pliineas was again making the 
attempt, urging the horse with spurs, whip, and voice. He had 
brought himself now to that condition in which a man is utterly 
reckless as to falling himself,—or even to the kind of fall he may 
get,—if he am only force his animal to make the attempt. But 
Dandolo would not make the attempt, 'll’ith ears down and head 
outstretched, he either stuck obstinately on the brink, or allowed 
lumself to be forced again and again into the ditch. “ I.et me try 
it once, Mr. Finn,” said Madame (loesler in her quiet \vay. 

She was riding a small horse, very nearly thoroughbred, and 
known as a perfect hunter by those who habitually saw Madame 
(loesler ride. No doubt he would have taken the fence readily 
enough had his rider followed immediately after Lord Chiltem; 
but Dandolo had baulked at the fence nearly a dozen times, and 
evil communications will cornipt good manners. Without any 
show of violence, but still with persistent determination, Madame 
(loesler’s horse also declined to jump. She put him at it again and 
again, and he would make no slightest attempt to do his business. 
Phineas raging, fuming, out of breath, miserably unhappy, shaking 
his reins, plying his whip, rattling himself about in the saddle, and 
banging his legs against the horse’s sides, again and again plunged 
away at the obstacle. But it was all to no purirose. Dandolo was 
constantly in the ditch, sometimes lying with his side against the 
bank, and had now been so hustled and driven that, had he been 
on the other side, he would have had no breath left to carry his 
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rider, even in the ruck of the hunt. In the meantime the hounds 
and the leading horsemen were far away,—never more to be seen 
on that day by either Phincas Finn or Madame Max Goesler. 
For a while, during the frantic efforts that were made, an occa¬ 
sional tardy horseman was viewed galloping along outside the 
covert, following the tracks of those who had gone before. But 
before the frantic efforts had been abandoned as utterly useless 
every vestige of the morning’s work had left the neighbourhood of 
Broughton .Spinnies, except these two unfbrtunatc ones. At last it 
was necessary that the defeat should be acknowledged. “ We’re 
beaten, Madame Goesler,” said Phineas, almost in tears. 

“ Altogether beaten, Mr. Finn.” 

“ I’ve a good mind to swear that I’ll never come out hunting 
again.’’ 

“ Swear what you like, if it will relieve you, only don’t think of 
keci)ing such an oath. I’ve known you before this to be depressed 
by circumstances C[uite as distressing as these, and to be certain 
tliat all ho[)c was over ;—but yet you have recovered.’’ This was 
the only allusion she had yet made to their former accjuaintance. 
“ .Xnd now' we must think of getting out of the wood.” 

“ I haven’t the slightest idea of the direction of anything.” 

“ Nor have I ; hut as w’e clearly can’t get oitt this way we 
might as well try the other. Come along. We shall find some¬ 
body to put us in the right road. For my part I’m glad it is no 
worse. I thought at one time that you were going to break your 
neck.” They rode on for a few minutes in silence, and then she 
spoke again. “Is it not odd, Mr. Finn, that after all that has 
come and gone you and I should find ourselves riding about 
Broughton Spinnies together ? ” 



CHAPTER XVIL 
madaJie goesler’s story. 

“After all that has come and gone, is it not odd that you and 
I should find ourselves riding about Broughton Spiiinios together? ” 
That was the (juestion which Madame Goesler asked Phineas Finn 
when they had both agreed that it was impossible to jump over 
the bank out of the wood, and it was, of course, necessary that 
some answer siiould be given to it. 

“ When 1 saw you last in London,’' said Phineas, w^h a voice 
that was gniff, and a manner that was abrupt, “ I certainly did not 
think that we should meet again so soon.” 

“ No;—I left you as though I had grounds for (quarrelling; but 
there was no (juarrel. I wrote to you, and tried to e.\plaiu that.” 

“ You did;-and though my answer was necessarily short, I was 
very grateful.” 

“ And here you are back among us ; and it does seem so odd. 
I.ady Chlltern never told me that I rvas to meet you.” 

“ Nor did she tell me.” 

“ It is better so, for otheru ise I should not have come, and 
then, qjerli.aixs, you would have been all alone in your discomfiture 
at the bank.” ' 

“ 'Phat would Iiave been very l)ad.” 

“ You see I can be quite frank with you, Mr. Finn. I am 
heartily glad to see you, but 1 should not have come had I been 
told. And when I did see you, it was cjuite improbable that we 
should be thrown together as we arc now,—was it not ? Ah;— 
here is a man, and he can tell us the way back to Copperhouse 
Cross. But I suppose we had better ask for Harrington Hall 
at oned” 

•Phe man knew nothing at all about Harrington Hall, and very 
little about Copperhouse; but he did direct them on to the road, 
and they found that they were about sixteen miles from Lord 
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Chiltern’s house. The hounds had gone away in the direction of 
Trurapeton Wood, and it was agreed tliat it would be useless to 
follow them. The waggonette had been left at an inn about two 
miles from Copperhouse Cross, but they resolved to abandon that 
and to ride direct to Harrington Hall. It was now nearly three 
o’clock, and they would not be subjected to the shame which falls 
upon sportsmen who are seen riding home very early in the day. 
To get- oneself lost before twelve, and then to come home, is a very 
degrading thing ; but at any time after twd you may be supposed 
to have ridden the run of the season, and to be returning alter an 
excellent day’s work. 

Then Madame Goesler began to talk about herself, and to give 
a short history of her life during the last two-and-a-half years. Slie 
did this in a frank natural manner, continuing her tale in a low 
voice, as though it were almost a matter of course that she should 
make the recital to so old a friend. And Phineas soon began to 
feel that it was natural that she should do so. “ It was just before 
you left us,” she said, “that the Huke took to coming to my 
house.” The duke spoken of was the Duke of Omnium, and 
Phineas well remembered to have heard some rumours about the 
Duke and Madame Max. It had been hinted to him that the 
Duke wanted to marry the lady, but that rumour he had never 
believed. The reader, if he has duly studied the history of the 
age, will know that the Duke did make an offer to Madame 
Goesler, pressing it with all his elo<iuence, but that Madame 
Goesler, on mature consideration, thought it best to decline to 
become a duchess. Of all this, however, the reader who under¬ 
stands Madame Goeslcr’s character will be (piite sure that she did 
not say a word to Phineas I'mn. Since the business had been 
completed she had spoken of it to no one but to Lady Glencora 
Palliser, who had forced herself into a knowledge of all the 
circumstances while they were being acted. 

“ I met the Duke once at Matching,” said Phineas. 

“ I remember it w-ell. 1 was there, and first made the Duke’s 
acquaintance on'that occasion. I don’t know how it was that we 
became intimate ;—but we did, and then I formed a sort of friend¬ 
ship with Lady Glencora; and somehow it has come about that 
we have been a great deal together since.” 

“ I suppose you like Lady Glencora ? ” 

“ Very much indeed,—and the Duke, too. The truth is, ilr. 
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Finn, that let one boast as one may of one’s independence,—and 
I very often do boast of mine to myself,—one is inclined to do 
more for a Duke of Omnium than for a Mr. Jones.” 

“The Dukes have more to offer than the Joneses;—I don’t mean 
in the way of wealth only, but of what one enjoys most in society 
generally.” 

“ I .suppose they have. At any rate, I am glad that you should 
make some excuse for me. But I do like the man. He is gracious 
and noble in his bearing. He is now very old, and sinking fast 
into the grave ; but even the wreck is noble.” 

“ I don’t know that he ever did much,” said Phincas. , 

“ I don’t know that he ever did anytliing according to your idea 
of doing. There must be some men who do nothing.” 

“ But a man with his wealth and rank has opportunities so 
great! Look at his nephew'!” 

“No doubt Mr. Palliser is a grc.at man. He never has a 
moment to speak to his wife or to anybody else ; aru4 is always 
thinking so much about the country that 1 doubt if he knows 
anything about his own affairs. Of course he is a man of a 
different stamp,—and of a higher stamp, if you will. But I have 
an idea that .such characters as tliat of tlie present Duke are 
-necessary to the maintenance of a great aristocracy. He has had 
the ])owcr of making the world believe in him simply because he 
has been rich and a duke. His nephew, wlien he comes to the 
title, will never receive a tithe of the respect that has been paid to 
tills old faineant.” 

“ But he will achieve much more than ten times the reputation,” 
said Phineas. 

“ I won’t compare them, nor will I argue; but I like the Duke. 
Nay;—I love him. During the last two years I have allowed the 
whole fashion of my life to be remodelled by this intimacy. You 
knew what were my habits. I have only been in Vienna for one 
week since I last saw' you, and I have spent months and months 
at Matching.” ' 

“ What do you do there ? ” 

“ Read to him ;—talk to him ;— give him his food, and do all 
that in mfe lies to make his life bearable. Last year, when it w'as 
though* necessary that very distinguished people should be enter¬ 
tained at the great family castle,—in Barsetshire, you know-” 

“ I have heard of the place." 
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“A regular treaty or agreement was drawn up. Conditions 
were sealed and signed. One condition was tliat both Lady 
Glcncora and I should be there. We put our heads together to 
try to avoid this ; as, of course, the Prince would not want to see 
me ])articularly,—and it was altogether so grand an affair that 
things had to be weighed. Put the Duke was inexorable. Lady 
Glcncora at such a time would have other things to do, and I 
must be there, or Gatherum Castle should not be opened. 1 
suggested whether I could not remain in the background and look 
after the Duke as a kind of upper nurse,—but Lady Glencora said 
it would not do.” 

“ Why should you subject yourself to such indignity ? ” 

“ Simply from love of the man. But you see I was not sub¬ 
jected. For two days I wore my jewels beneath royal eyes,—ayes 
that will sooner or later belong to absolute majesty. It was an 
awful bore, and I ought to have been at Vienna. You ask me 
why I did it. The f.ict is that things sometimes become too strong 
for one, even when there is no real ])ower of constraint. For 
years past I have been used to have my own way, but when there 
came a eprestion of the entertainment of royalty I found myself 
reduced to blind obedience. T had to go to (bathcnim Castle, to 
the absolute neglect of my business ; and 1 went.” 

“ Do you still keep it up ? ” 

“ Oh, dear, yes. He is at Matching now, and I doubt whether 
he will ever leave it again. I shall go there from here as a matter 
of course, and relieve guard with Lady Glencora.” 

“ I don’t sec what you get for it all.” 

“ Get;—what should I get ? You don’t believe in friendship, 
then ? ” 

“ Certainly I do ;—but this friendship is So unefiual. I oan 
Iiardly understand that it should have grown from personal liking 
on your side.” 

“I think it has,” said Madame Gocslcr, slowly. “You sec, 
Mr. Finn, that you as a young man can hardly understand how 
Mural it is that a young woman,—if I may call myself young,— 
lould minister to an old man.” 

“ But there should be some bond to the old man.” 

“There is a bond.” 

You must not be angry with me/^said Phineas, 

^ m not in the least angry. ” 
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“ I should not venture to express any opinion, of course,—only 
that you ask me.” 

“1 do ask you, and you are quite welcome to express your 
opinion. And were it not expressed, I should know what you 
thought just the same. I have wondered at it myself sometimes,— 
that I should have become as it were engulfed in this new life, 
almost without will of my own. And when he dies, how shall I 
return to the other life ? Of course I have the house in Park 
Lane still, hut my very maid talks of Matching as my home.” 

“ How will it be when he has gone ? ” 

“ Ah,—how indeed ? l-ady (rlencora and I will h.ave to curtsey 
to each other, and there will be an end of it. She will be a 
duchess then, and I shall no longer bo wanted.” 

“■But even if you were wanted-? ” 

“ Oh, of course. It must last the Duke’s time, and last no longer. 
It would not be a healthy kiinl of life were it not that I do my very 
best to make the evening of his days pleasant for him, and in that 
way to be of some service in the world. It has done me good to 
think that I have in some small degree sacrificed myself. Let me 
see ;—we are to turn here to the left. That goes to Copperhouse 
Cross, no doubt. Is it not odd that I should have told you all 
this history?” 

“Just because this brute would not jump over the fence.” 

“ I dare say 1 should have told you, even if he had jumped 
over; but certainly this has been a great oj)[)ortunity. Do you 
tell your friend Lord Chiltem not to abuse the poor Duke any 
more before me. I dare say our host is all right in what he says; 
but I don’t like it. You’ll come and see me in London, Mr. 
Finn ? ” 

• But you’ll be at Matching?” 

“I do get a few days at home sometimes. You see I have 
escaped for the present,—or otherwise you and I would not have 
come to grief together in Broughton Spinnies.” 

Soon after this they were overtaken by others who were returning 
home, and who had been more fortunate than they in getting away 
with the hounds. The fox h.ad gone straight for Trumpeton Wood, 
not daring’ to try the gorse on the way, and then had been run to 
ground. Chiltem was again in a towering passion, as the earths, 
he said, had been purposely left open. But on this matter the 
men who had overtaken our friends were both of opinion that 
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Chiltem was wrong. He had allo\ved it to be understood that he 
would not draw Triimpeton Wood, and he had therefore no right 
to expect that the earths should be stopped. But there were and 
had been various opinions on this difficult point, as the laws of 
hunting are complex, recondite, numerous, traditional, and not 
always perfectly understood. Perhaps the day may arrive in 
which they shall be codified under the care of some great 
and laborious master of hounds. 

“ And they did nothing more ? ” asked Phincas. 

“ Yes;—they chopped another fo.v before they left the place, 
—so that in point of fact they have drawn 1’rumpeton. But 
they didn’t mean it.” 

When Madame Max Goesler and Phincas had reached Plar- 
rington Hall they were able to give their own story of the day's 
sport to Lady Chiltem, as the remainder of the party had net 
as yet returned. 



CHAPTER xvin. 


SPOONER OF SPOON HALL. 

Adelaide Palliser ivas a tall, fair girl, exejuisitely made, with 
every feminine grace of motion, highly bom, and carrying always 
the warranty of her birth in her appearance; but with no special 
loveliness of face. Let not any reader suppose that therefore 
slie was plain. She possessed much more than a sufficiency of 
chami to justify her friends in claiming her as a beauty, and 
the demand had been generally allowed by public opinion. 
Adelaide Palliser was always spoken of as a girl to be admired; 
but she was not one whose' countenance would strike with special 
admiration any beholder who did not know her. Her eyes were 
pleasant and bright, and, being in truth green, might, perhaps with 
propriety, be described as gTey. Her nose was well formed. 
Her mouth was, perhajis, too small. Her teeth were perfect. 
Her chin was somewhat too long, and was on this account the 
defective feature of her face. Her hair was brown and plentiful; 
but in no way peculiar. Mo doubt she wore a chignon; but if so 
she wore it with the special view of being in no degree remarkable 
in reference to her head-dress. .Such as she was,—beauty or no 
beauty—her own mind on the subject was made up, and she had 
resolved long since that the gift of personal loveliness had not been 
bestowed upon her. And yet after a fashion she was proud of her 
own appearance. She knew that she looked like a lady, and .she 
knew also that; she had all that command of herself which health 
and strength can give to a woman when she is without feminine 
affectation. 

Lady Chiltem, in describing her to Phineas Finn, had said that 
she talkM Italian, and wrote for the Times. The former 
assertion was, no doubt, tme, as Miss Palliser had passed some 
years of her childhood in Florence; but the latter statement was 
made probably with reference to her capability rather than her 
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performance. Lady Chiltern intended to imply that Miss Palliser 
was so much better educated than young ladies in general that she 
was able to express herself intelligibly in her own language. She 
had been well educated, and would, no doubt, have done the 
Times credit had the Times chosen to employ her. 

She was the youngest daughter of the youngest brother of the 
existing Duke of Omnium, and the first cousin, therefore, of Mr. 
Plantagenet Palliser, who was the eldest son of the second brother. 
And as her mother had been a Bavilard there could be no better 
blood. But Adelaide had been brought up so far away from the 
lofty Pallisers and lofty Bavilards as almost to have lost the flavour 
of her birth. Her father and mother had died when she was an 
infant, and she had gone to the custody of a much older half- 
sister, Mrs. Atlcrbury, whose mother had been not a Bavilard, but 
a Brown. And Mr. Atterbury was a mere nobody, a rich, erudite, 
highly-accomplished gentleman, whose father had made his money 
■ at the bar, and whose grandfather had been a country clergyman. 
Mrs. Atterbury, with her husband, was still living at Florence; but 
Adelaide Palliser had quarrelled with Florence life, and had 
gladly consented to make a long visit to her friend Lady Chiltern. 

In Florence she had met Gerard Maule, and the acquaintance 
had not been viewed with favour by the Atterburys. Mrs. 
Atterbury knew the history of the Maule family, and declared to 
her sister tliat no good could come from any intimacy. Old Mr. 
Maule, she said, was disreputable. Mrs. Maule, the mother,—who, 
according to Mr. Atterbury, had been the only worthy member of 
the family, —was Jong since dead. Gerard Maule’s sister had gone 
away witli an Irish cousin, and they were now living in India on 
the professional income of a captain in a foot regiment Gerard 
Maule’s younger brother had gone utterly to the dogs, and nobody 
knew anything about him. Maule Abbey, the family seat in 
Herefordshire was,—so said Mrs. Atterbury,—^absolutely in ruins. 
The furniture, as all the world knew, had been sold by the squire’s 
creditors under the sheriJTs order ten years ago, and not a chair 
or a table had been put into the house since that time. The 
property, which was small,—^£^ 2,000 a year at the outside,—was, 
no doubt, entailed on the eldest son; and Gerard, fortunately, 
had a small fortune of his own, independent of his father. But 
then he was also a spendthrift,— so said Mrs. Atterbury,—^keeping 
a stable full of horsey for wJiich he could not afford to pay j and 
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he was, moreover, the most insufferably idle man who ever 
wandered about the world without any visible occupation for his 
hours. “But he hunts,'’ said Adelaide. “ Do you call that an 
occupation?” asked Mrs. Atterbury with scorn. Now Mrs. 
Atterbury painted pictures, copied Madonnas, composed sonatas, 
corresponded with learned men in Rome, Berlin, and Boston, had 
been the intimate friend of Cavour, had paid a visit to Garibaldi 
on his island with the view of explaining to him the real condition 
of Italy,—and was supposed to understand Bismarck. Was it 
possible that a woman who so filled her own life should accept 
hunting as a creditable employment for a young man, when it was 
admitted to be his sole employment ? And, moreover, she desired 
that her sister Adelaide should marry a certain Count Bmdi, who, 
according to her belief, had more advanced ideas about things in 
general than any other living human being. Adelaide Palliscr had 
determined that she would not marry Count Brudi; had, indeed, 
almost determined that she would marry Gerard Maule, and 
had left her brother-in-law’s house in Florence after something like 
a quarrel. Mrs. Atterbury had declined to authorise the visit to 
Harrington Hall, and tlien Adelaide had pleaded her age and 
independence. She was her own mistress if she so chose to call 
herself, and would not, at any rate, remain in Florence at the 
■ present moment to receive the attentions of Sijqior Brudi. Of the 
jwevious winter she had passed three months with some relatives in 
F.ngland, and there she had learned to ride to hounds, had first 
met Gerard Maule, and had made acquaintance with Lady Chiltern. 
Gerard Maule had wandered to Italy after her, appearing at 
F'lorence in his desultory way, having no definite purpose, not 
even that of asking Adelaide to be his wife,—but still pursuing 
her, as though he wanted her without knowing what he wanted. 
In the course of the Spring, however, he had proposed, and had 
been almost accepted. But Adelaide, though she would not 
yield to her sister, had been frightened. She knew that she loved 
the man, and she swore to herself a thousand times that she would 
not be dictated to by her sister;—but was she prepared to accept 
the fate which would at once be her’s were she now to marry 
Gerard Maule ? IVhat could she do with a man who had no 
’ideas t)#his own as to what he ought to do with himself? 

Lady Chiltern was in favour of the marridge. The fortune, she 
said, was as much as Adelaide was entitled to expect, the man was 
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'vm taSuted'lsy ao and was tmly In lavs. ♦* You 
'^tter let diem fight it out somewhere else,” Lord Chiltem • 
lu^^iuild when his wife proposed that the invitation td Gesiard 
Matde should be renewed ; but Lady Chiltem had known tiiat if 
fhmht out * at all, it» must be fought out at Harrington Hall. 
" We have asked him to come back,” she said to Adelaide, “ in 
order that you may make up your mind. If he chooses to come, 
it will show that he is in earnest; and then you must take him, 
or make him understand that he is not to be taken.” Gerard 
Maule had chosen to come; but Adelaide Palliser had not as yet 
quite made up her mind. 

. I^haps there is nothing so generally remarkable in the conduct 
of young ladies in the phase of life of which we are now speaking 
as the fecility,—^it may almost be said audacity,—with which they 
do make up their minds. A young man seeks a young woman’s 
hand in marriage, because she has waltzed stoutly with him, and 
talked pleasantly between the dances;—^and the yoimg woman 
gives it, almost with gratitude. As to the young man, the readiness 
of his action is less marvellous than hers. He means to be master, 
ftUd, by the very nature of the joint life they propose to lead, 
must take her to his sphere of life, not bind himself to hers. If 
he worked before he will work still. If he was idle before he will 
be idle still; and he probably does in some sort make a calcu¬ 
lation and strike a balance between his means and the proimsed 
additional burden of a iifife and children. But she, knowing 
nothing, takes a monstrous leap in the dark, in which everything 
is to be changed, and in which everything is trusted to chance. 
Miss Palliser, however, differing in this from the majority of her 
friends and acquaintances, frightened, perhaps by those represen¬ 
tations of her sister to which she would not altogether yield, had 
paused, and was still pausing. “Where should we go and live if I 
did marry him ? ” she said to Lady Chiltern. 

“ I suppose he has an opinion of his own on that subject ? ” 

“ Not in the least, I should think.” 

“Has he never said anything about it ? ” 

“ Oh dear no. Matters have not got so far as that at all;—^nor 
wouM they ever, out of his own head. If we were married and 
taken away to the train he would only ask what place he should 
falfe fdie tkkets,for when he got to the station.” 

“ QiaiMn't you manage to live at Maule Abbey? ” 

I. 
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“ Perhaps we might; only there is no furniture, and, as I am 
. told, only half a roof.” 

“ does seem to be absurd that you two should not make up 
your mind, just as other people do,” said Lady Chiltern. “ Of 
course he is not a rich man, but you have knPwn that all along.” 

“ It is not a question of wealth or poverty, but of an utterly 
lack-a-daisical indifference to everything in the world.” 

“ He is not indifferent, to you.” 

“ That is the marvellous part of it,” said Miss Palliser. 

This was said on the evening of the famous day at Broughton 
Spinnies, and late on that night Lord Chiltern predicted to his 
wife that another episode was about to occur in the life of their 
friend. 

“ What do you think Spooner has just asked me? ” 

“ Permission to figfit the duke, or Mr. Palliser? ” 

“ No,—it’s nothing about the hunting. He wants to know if 
you’d mind his staying here three or four days longer.” 

“ What a very odd request! ” 

“ It is odd, because lie wvas to have gone to-morrow. I suppose 
there’s no objection.” -f 

“ Of course not if you like to have him.” 

“ I don’t like it a bit,” said Lord Chiltern; “ but I couldn’t turn 
him out. And I know what it means.” 

“ What does it mean ? ” 

“You haven’t observed anything?” * 

“ I have observed nothing in Mr. Spooner, except an awe-struck 
horror at the trapping of a fox.” 

“ He’s going to jiropose to Adelaide Palliser.” 

“ Oswald ! You are not in earnest.” 

“ I believe he is. He rvould have told me if he thought I 
could give him the slightest encouragement. You can’t very well 
turn him out now.” 

“ He’ll get an answer tliat he won’t like if he docs,” said Lady 
Chiltern. 

Miss Palliser had ridden well on that day, and so had Gerard 
Maule. That Mr. Sfiooncr should ride well to hounds was quite 
a matter of course. It Was the business of his life to do so, and 
he riid it with great judgment. He hated Maule’s style of riding, 
considering it to be flashy, injurious to hunting, and unsportsman¬ 
like and now he had come to hate the man. He had, of course, 
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perceived how close were the attentions paid by Mr. Maule to Miss 
Palliser, and he thought that he perceived that MiSs Pallis^r did net 
accept them with thorough satisfaction. On his way back to'Hatr 
rington Hall he made some inquiries, and was taught to believe diat 
Mr. Maule was not a man of very high standing in the world. Mr. 
Spooner himself had a very pretty property of his own,—which 
was all his own. There was no doubt about his furniture, or about 
the roof at Spoon Hall. He was Spooner of Spoon Hall, and had 
been High Sheriff for his county. He was not so young as he 
once had been;—^but he was still a young man, only just turned 
forty, and was hjs own master in everything. He could read, and 
he always looked at the country newspaper; but a book was a 
thing that he couldn’t bear to handle. He didn’t think he had 
ever seen a girl sit a horse better than Adelaide Palliser sat hers, 
and a girl who rode as she did would probably like a man addicted 
to hunting. Mr. Spooner knew that he understood himting, 
whereas that fellow Maule cared for nothing but jumping over 
flights of rails. He asked a few questions that evening of Phineas. 
Finn respecting Gerard Maule, but did not get much information. 
“ I don’t know where he livessaid Phineas; “ I never saw him 
till 1 met him here.” • 

“ Don’t you think he seems sweet upon that girl?” 

“ I shouldn’t wonder if he is.” 

“ She’s an uncommonly clean-built young woman, isn't she ? ’' 
said Mr. Spooner; “ but it seems to me she don’t care much for^ 
Master Maule. Did you see how he was riding to day ? ” 

“ I didn’t see anything, Mr. Spooner.” 

“ No, no; you didn't get away. I wish he’d been with you. 
But she went uncommon well.” After that he made his request to 
1 .ord Chiliern, and Lord Chiltcm, with a foresight quite unusual to 
him, predicted the comuig event to his wife. 

There was shooting on the following day, and Gerard Maule 
and Mr. Spooner were both out. Lunch was sent down to the 
covert side, and the ladies walked down and joined the sportsmen., 
On this occasion Mr. Spooner’s assiduity was remarkable, and 
seemed to be accepted with kindly grace. Adelaide even asked 
a question about Trumpeton Wood, and expressed an opinion 
that her cousin was quite wrong because he did not take the 
matter up. “ You know it’s the keepers do it all,” said i^ir. 
Spponer, shaking his head with an appearance of great wisdom. 

. L 2 
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Vbtt> aevfir icaa have fiwces imless yov k«!p yopr keepers well in 
hand. they drew the Spoon Hall coverts blank I'd disnnss my 
man the next day.” 

“ It mightn’t be his feult.” 

** He knows my mind, and he’ll take care that there are foxes. 
'They’ve been at my stick covert three times this year, and put a 
brace out each time. A leash went from it last Monday week. 
When a man really means a thing. Miss Palliser, he can pretty 
nearly always do it" Miss Palliser replied with a smile that she 
thought that to be true, and Mr. Spooner was not slow at per¬ 
ceiving that this afforded good encouragement to him in regard to 
that matter which was now weighing most heavily upon his mind. 

On the next day there was hunting again, and Phineas was 
mounted on a horse more amenable to persuasion than old 
Dandolo. There was a fair run in the morning, and both Phineas 
and Madame Max were carried well. The remarkable event in 
the day, however, was the riding of Dandolo in the afternoon by 
Lord Chikem himself. He had determined , that the horse should 
go out, and had sworn that he would ride him over a fence if he 
remained there making the attempt all night. For two weary 
hours he did remain, with a groom behind him, spurring the 
brute ^inst a thick hedge, with a ditch at the otlier side of it, aird 
at the end of the two hours hg succeeded. The horse at last made * 
a buck leap and went over with a loud grunt , On his way home 
Lord Chiltern sold the horse to a farmer for fifteen pounds;—and 
that was the end of Dandolo as far as the Harrington Hall stables 
were concerned. This took place on the Friday, the 8 th of February. 
It was understood that Mr. Spooner was to return to Spoon Hall on 
Saturday, and on Monday, the i ith, Phineas was to go to London. 
On the 12 th the Session would begin, and he would once more 
take his seat in Parliament 

" I give you my word and honour. Lady Chiltern,” Gerard 
Maule said to his hostess, “ I believe that oaf of a man is making 
^up to Adelaide.” Mr. Maule had not been reticent about his love 
towards Lady Chiltern, and came to her habitually in all his 
troubles. 

“ Chiltem has told me the same thing.” 

"No!” 

"Why shouldn't he see it, as well as you? But I wouldn't 
belief it” 
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'«tJpon iny word I believe it’s true. But^ Lady Chiltem-ii—” 

“Wen, Mr. Maule.” 

“ You know her so weU." 

“ Adelaide, you mean ? " 

“ You understand her thoroughly. There can’t be anjrthing in 
it; is there?” 

“How anything?” 

“ She can’t really—like him ? ” ' 

“ Mr. Maule, if I were to tell her that you had asked such a 
question as that I don’t believe that she’d ever speak a word to 
you again; and it would serve you right. Didn’t you call him an 
oaf?” 

“ I did.” 

“And how long has she known him?” 

“ I don’t believe she ever spoke to him before yesterday.” 

And yet you think that she will be ready to accept this oaf as 
her husband to-morrow ! Do you call that respect ? ” 

“ Girls do do such wonderful strange things. What an impudent 
ass he ngust be ! ” 

“ I ji^’t see that at all. He may be an ass and yet not 
impudent, or impudent and yet not an ass Of course he has a right 
to speak his mind,—and she will have a right to speak hers.” 



CHAPTER XIX 

SOMETHING OUT OF THE WAY. 

The Brake hounds went out four days a week, Monday, 
Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday; but the hunting party on this 
Saturday was very small. None of the ladies joined it it, and when 
Lord Chiltern came down to breakfast at half-past eight he met 
no one but Gerard Maule. “ Where’s Spooner ? " he asked. But 
neither Maule nor the servant could answer the question. Mr. 
Spooner was a man who never missed a day from the beginning 
of cubbing to the end of the season, and who, when April came, 
could give you an account of the death of every fox killed. 
Chiltern cracked his eggs, and said nothing more for the moment, 
but Gerard Maule had his suspicions. “ He must be coming,” 
said Maflle; " suppose you send up to him.” The servant was 
sent, and came down with Mr. Spooner’s compliments. Mr. 
Spooner didn’t mean to himt to-day. He had something of a 
hea^che. He would see I^rd Chiltern at the meet on Monday. 

Maule immediately declared that neither would he hunt; but 
Lord Chiltern looked at him, and he hesitated. “ I don’t care 
about your knowing,” said Gerard. 

“ Oh,—I know. Don’t you be an ass.” 

“ I don’t see why I should give him an opportunity.” 

“ You’re to go and pull your boots and breeches o£f because 
he has not put his on, and everybody is to be told of it 1 Why 
shouldn’t he have an opportunity, as you call it? If the oppor¬ 
tunity can do him any good, you may afford to be very indif- 
fctent.” 

“ It’s a piece of d-impertinence," said Maule, with most 

unusual energy. 

f‘ Do you finish your breakfast, and come and get into the trap. 
We’ve twenty miles to go. You can ask Spooner on Monday how 
he^t^nt his tstming.” 
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At ten o’clock the ladies came down to breakfast, and the 
whole party were assembled. “ Mr. Spooner I ” said Lady Chiltcm 
to that gentleman, who was the last to enter the room. ’ “ Jhis is 
a iparvel ! ” He was dressed in a dark-blue frock coa^ with a 
coloured silk handkerchief round his neck, and had brushed his 
hair down close to his head. He looked quite unlike himself, and 
would hardly have been known by those who had never se^n him 
out of the hunting field. In his dress clothes of an evening, or 
in his shooting coat, he was still himself. But in the garb he wore 
on the present occasion he was quite unlike Spooner of Spoon 
Hall, whose only pride in regard to clothes had hitherto been that 
he possessed more pairs of breeches than any other man in the 
county. It was ascertained afterwards, when the circumstances 
came to be investigated, that he had sent a man all the way across 
to Spoon Hall for that coat and the coloured neck handkerchief 
on the previous day; and sbme one, most maliciously, told the 
story abroad. Lady Cliiltem, however, always declared that her 
secresy on the matter had always been inviolable. 

“ Yes, Lady Chiltem; yes«” said Mr. Spooner, as he took a 
seat at the table; “wondeis never cease, do they?” He had 
prepared himself even for this moment, and had determined to show 
Miss Palliser tliat *he could ,be sprightly and engaging even 
without his hunting habiliments. 

“Wliat will Lord Chiltern do without you?’’one of the ladies 
asked. 

“ He'll have to do his best.” 

“ He’ll never kill a fox,” said Miss Palliser. 

“ Oh, yes ; he knows what he’s about. I was so fond of my 
pillow this morning that I thought I’d let the hunting slide for 
once. A man should not make a toil of his pleasure.” 

Lady Chiltem knew all about it, but Adelaide Palliser knew 
nothing, Madame Goesler, when she observed the light-blue 
necktie, at once suspected the execution of some great intention. 
Phineas was absorbed in his observation of the difference in the 
man. In his pink coat he always looked as though he had been 
bom to wear it, but his appearance was now that of an amateur 
actor got up in a miscellaneous middle-age costume. He was 
sprighdy, but the effort was painfully visible. Lady Baldock said 
something afterwards, very ill-natured, about a hog in armour, and 
old Mrs. Bum^y spoke the tmth when she declared tba|»alWte 
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comfort ai her tea and toast was sacrificed to It^r. Spooner's firock 
hoat. B^t what was to be done with him when breakfast was over ? 
For a wMle he was fixed upon poor Phineas, with whonp he 
walked across to the stables. He seemed to feel that he conld 
hardly hope to pounce upon his prey at once, and tliat he roust 
bide lys time. 

Out of the lull heart the mouth speaks. “ Nice girl, Miss 
PalHser,”he said to Phineas, forgetting tliat he had expressed 
himself nearly in the same way to the same man cn a former occa¬ 
sion. 

“ Very nice, indeed. It seems to me that you are sweet upon 
her yourself." 

“ Who ? I! Oh, no—I don’t think of those sort of things. I 
suppose I shall marry some day. I’ve a house fit for a lady to¬ 
morrow, from top to bottom, linen and all. And my property’s 
my own.” 

“ That’s a comfort” 

“ I believe you. There isn’t a mortgage on an acre of it, and 
that’s what very few men can say.« As for Miss Palliser, I don’t 
know that a man could do better; only I don’t think much of 
those things. If ever I do pop the question, I .shall do it on the 
spur of the moment There’ll be no preparafion with me, nor yet 
any beating about the bush. ‘ Would it suit your views, my dear, 
to be Mrs. Spooner ? ’ that’s about the long and the short of it 
A clean-made little mare, isn’t she?’ This last observation did 
not refer to Adelaide Palliser, but to an animal standing in Lord 
Chiltem’s stables. “ He bought her from Charlie Dickers for a 
twenty pound note last April. The mare hadn’t a leg to stand 
upon, Charlie had been stagging with her for the last two months, 
and knocked her all to pieces. She’s a screw, of course, but there 
isn’t anything carries Chiltem so well. There’s nothing like a 
goojd* screw. A man’ll often go with two hundred and fifty 
. guineas between his legs, supposed to be all there because the 
‘ animal’s sound, and yet he don’t know his work. If you like 
I schooling a young'un, that’s aU very well I used to be fond of it 
myself; but I’ve come to feel that being carried to hounds without 
much dunking about it is the cream of hunting after all I wonder 
•what the ladies are at ? Shall we go back and see ? ’’ Ihen they 
turned to the house, and Mr. Spooner began to be a little fidg|efy. 
sit altogether mostly all the morning ? ” 
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" I fancjr they do.” 

** I suppose there’s some way of dividing them. They tell jpe 
you know all about women. If you want to get one th yqurself, 
how do you manage it ? ” 

“ In perpetuity, do you mean, Mr. Spooner? ” 

“Any way;—in the morning, you know.” 

“ Jpst to say a few words to her ?” 

“ Exactly that j—just to say a few words. I don’t mind asking 
you, because you’ve done this kind of tfiing before." 

“ I should watch my opportunity,” said Phineas, remembering a 
period of his life in which he had watched much and had found it 
very difficult to get an opportunity. 

“ But I must go after lunch,” said Mr. Spooner; “ I’m expected 
home to dinner, and I don’t know much whether they’ll like me to 
stop over Sunday.” 

“ If you were to tell Lady Chiltern- ” 

“ I was to have gone on Thursday, you know. You won’t tell 
anybody?” 

“ Oh dear no.” 

“ I think I shall propose to that girl. I’ve about made up my 
mind to*do it, only a fellow can’t call her out before half-a-dozen 
of them. Couldn’t you get Lady C. to trot her out into the 
garden ? You and she are as thick as thieves.” 

“I should think Miss Palliser was rather difficult to be 
managed.” 

Phineas declined to interfere, taking upon himself to assure Mr. 
Spooner that attempts to arrange matters in that way never suc¬ 
ceeded. He went in and settled himself to the work of answering 
correspondents at Tankerville, while Mr. Spooner hung about the 
drawing-room, hoping that circumstances and time might favour 
him. It is to be feared that he made himself extremely dis¬ 
agreeable to poor Lady Chiltern, to whom he was intending to 
open his heart could he only find an opportunity for so much as 
that But Lady Chiltern was determined not to have his con¬ 


fidence, and at last withdrew from the scene in order that she 
might not be entrapped. Before lunch had .come all the party 
knew what was to happen,—except Adelaide herself. She, too, 
perceived that sometWt^ was in the wind, that there was some 


stir,' scHne discomfort, some secret affair forward, or some event 
ejected which made them all uneasy;—and she did4jgp»c€t% 
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widi tl«! presence ot Mr. Spooner. But, in pitiabk ignotanoe of the 
facts that Were dear enough to everybody else, she went on watch^ 
ing and Wondering, with a half-fonned idea that the bouse would 
be more pleasant as soon as Mr. Spooner should have taken his 
departure. He was to go after lunch. But on sudi occasions 
there is, of course, a latitude, and “ after lunch ” may be stretched at 
any rate to the five o’clock tea. At three o’clock Mr. Spoouer was. 
still hanging about. Madame Goesler and Phineas, with an 
openly declared intention*of fiiendly intercourse, had gone out to 
walk together. Lord and Lady Baldock were on horseback. 
Two or three old ladies hung over the fire and gossiped. Lady 
Chiltem had retired to her baby;—^w'hen on a sunden Adelaide 
Palliser declared her intention of walking into the village. 
“ Might I accompany you, Miss Palliser ? ” said Mr. Spooner; “ I 
want a walk above all things.” He was very brave, and perse¬ 
vered though it was manifest that the lady did not desire his 
company. Adelaide said something about an old woman whom 
she intended to visit; whereupon Mr. Spooner declared that 
visiting old women was the delight of his life. He would under¬ 
take to give half a sovereign to the old woman if Mis§ Palliser 
would allow him to come. He was very brave, and persevered in 
such a fashion that he carried his point. Lady Chiltem from her 
nursery window saw them start through the shrabbery together. 

“ I have been waiting for this opportunity all the morning,” said 
Mr. Spooner, gallantly. 

But in spite of his gallantry, and although she had known, 
almost from breakfast time, that he had been waiting for some¬ 
thing, still she did not suspect his purpose. It has been said that 
Mr. Spopner was still young, being barely over forty years of age; 
but he had unfortunately appeared to be old to Miss Palliser. 
To himself it seemed as though the fountains of youth were still 
tunning through all his veins. Though he had given up schooling 
young horses, he could ride as hard as ever. He could shoot all 
day. He could take “ his whack of wine,” as he called it, sit up 
smoking half the night, and be on horseback the next morning 
after an early breakfast without the slightest feeling of fatigue. 
He was a red-faced little man, with broad shoulders, dean “shaveB, 
with small eyes, and a nose on which indpient pimples b^^ to 
shov^ themselves. To himself and the comrades of his l^e was 
almo 4 ^*tf^oung as he had ever been; but the young laches of the 
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county called him Old Spooner, and regarded him as a permanent 
assistant unpaid huntsman to the Brake hounds. It was n|it 
within the compassW Miss Palliser’s imagination to coiS6;ire that 
this man should intend to propose himself to her as her lover. * 

“ I have been waiting for this opportunity all the morning,” said 
Mr. Spooner. Adelaide Palliser turned round and looked at him, 
still understanding nothing. Ride at any fence hard enough, and 
the chances are you’ll get over. The harder you ride the heavier 
the fell, it you get a fall; but the greater the chance of your 
getting over. This had been a precept in the life of Mr. Spooner, 
verified by much experience, and he had resolved that he would 
be guided by it on this occasion.’ “ Ever since I first saw you, 
Miss Palliser, I have been so much taken by you that,—that,— 
in point of fact, I love you better than all the women in the world 
I ever saw; and will you,—will you be Mrs. Spooner?” 

He had at any rate ridden liard at his fence. There had been no 
(mining,—no looking about for an easy place, no hesitation as he 
brought his horse up to it. No man ever rode straighter than he 
did on this occasion. Adelaide stopped short on the path, and 
he stood opposite to her, with his fingers inserted between the 
closed buttons of his frock coat. Mr. Spooner I ” exclaimed 
Adelaide. 

“ I am quite in earnest. Miss Palliser; no man ever was more in 
earnest. I can offer you a comfortable well-fumished home, an 
undivided heart, a good settlement, and no embarrassment on the 
property. I’m fond of a country life myself, but I’ll adapt myself 
to you in everytliing reasonable.” 

“You are mistaken, Mr. Spooner; you are indeed.” 

“ How mistaken ?” 

“ I mean that it is altogether out of the question. You have sur¬ 
prised me so much that I couldn’t stop you sooner; but pray do not 
speak of it again.” 

“ It is a little sudden, but what is a man to do ? If you will 
only think of it- ’’ 

“ I can’t think of it at all. There is no need for thinking. 
Really, Mr. Spooner, I can’t go on with you. If you wouldn’t 
mind turning back I’ll walk into the village by myself.” Mr. 
Spooner, however, did not seem inclined to obey this injunction, 
and stood his ground, and, when she moved on, walked on Ijpside 
her. “ I must insist on being left alone,” she said. 
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'**1 Aotia tai0i^ aatatibe wty,’*said ikt ioimf^ 

•* j[ tlank itfis very mudt oat of ti»e way. I have han% amr 
W yck before. If you will only leave me now these itaU 
fie a word more said about it,” 

But Mr, Spooner was a man of spirit “ I’m not in the least 
ashamed of what I’ve done,” he said. 

" But you might as well go away, when it can’t be of any use.” 

“ I don’t know why it shouldn’t be of use. Miss Palliser, I’m a 
man of good property. My-great-great-giandfather lived at Spoon 
Hall, and we’ve been there ever since. My mother was one of the 
Platters of Platter House. I don’t see that I’ve done anything 
out of the way. As for shilly-shallying, and hanging about, I 
never knew any good come from it Don’t let us quarrel. Miss 
Palliser. Say that you’ll take a week to think of it,” 

“ But I won’t think of it at all; and I won’t go on walking with 
you. If you’ll go one way, Mr. Spooner, I’ll go the other.” 

Then Mr. Spooner waxed angiy. “ Why am I to be treated with 
disdain ?” he said, 

“ I don’t want to treat you with disdain. I only want you to go 
away.” 

“ You seem to think thalTm something,—something altogether 
beneath you.” 

And so in truth she did. Miss Palliser had never analysed her 
own feelings and emotions about the Spooners whom she met in 
society; but she probably conceived that there were people in the 
world who, from certain accidents, were accustomed to sit at 
dinner with her, but who were no more fitted for her intimacy 
than were the servants who waited upon her. Such people were to 
her little more than the tables and chairs with which she was brought 
in contact. They were persons with whom it seemed to her to be 
impossible that she should have anything in common,—who Avere 
her inferiors, as completely as were the menials around her. Why 
slie should thus despise Mr. Spooner, while in her heart of hearts 
she loved Gerard Maule, it rvould be difficult to explain. It was 
not simply an affair of age,—nor of good looks, nor altogether of 
education. Gerard Maule was by no means wonderfully erudite. 
They were both addicted to hunting. Neither of them did any¬ 
thing useful. In that respect Mr. Spooner stood the higher, as he 
managed his own property successfully. But Gerard Maule so 
qlothes, and so carried his limbs, and so pronounced his 
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vOfdS‘<that he was to be legMnJed as one to make love to 

mjf lac^; whereas poor Mr. Spooner was not justified in |^posiq| 
to mmy any woman much more lifted than U9 owaho^mAhl' 
Such, at least, were Adelaide FaUker’s ideas. **1 don*tthhde any. 
thmg of the kind,” she said, “ only I wMit you to go away. I shall 
go back to the bouse, and I hope you won't accompany me. It 
yon do, I shall turn the other way.” Whereupon she did retire at 
once, and he was left standing in the path. 

There was a seat there, and he sat down for a moment to think 
of it dl. Should he persevere in his suit, or should he rejoice that 
he had escaped from such an ill-conditioned minx? He remem¬ 
bered that he had read, in his younger days, that lovers in novels 
generally do pjgrsevere, and that they are almost always successful 
at last. ^ In affairs of the heart, such perseverance was, he thought, 
the correct thing. But in this instance the conduct of the lady 
had not-given him the slightest encouragement. When f horse 
balked with him at a fence, it was his habit to force the animal till 
he jumped it,—as the groom had recommended Phineas to do. 
But when he had encountered a decided fall, it was not sensible 
practice to ride the horse at the Siimc 2>lace again There was 
probably some occult cause for lailiire. He could not but own 
that he had been thrown on the ])resent occasion,—and upon the 
whole, he thought, that he had better give it up. He found his 
way back to the house, put uji his things, and got away to Spoon 
. Hall in time for dinner, without seeing Lady Chiltern or any of her 
guests. 

“ What has become of Mr. Sj)ooner F’ Maule asked, as soon as 
he returned to Harrington Hall. 

“ Nobody knows,” said Lady Chiltern, “ but I believe he has 
gone.” 

“ Has anything happened ?” 

“ I have heard no tidings; but, if you aSk for my opinion, I think 
something has happened. A certain lady seems to have been 
ruffled, and a certain gentleman has disappeared. I am inclined 
to think that a few unsuccessful words have been spoken.” Gerard 
Maule saw that there was a smile in her eye, and he was satisfied. 

"My dear, what did Mr. Spooner say to you during his 
walk ?" This question was asked by the ill-natured old lady in 
the presence of nearly all the party. 

^ “We were talking of hunting,” said Adelaide. 
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“And did the poor old woman get her half sovereign ? ” 

• “ No Jcrhe forgot that. We did not go into the village at all. 
I w-as tired and came back.” 

“ Poor old woman;—and poor Mr. Spooner ! ” 

Everybody in the house knew what had occurred, as Mr. 
Spooner’s discretion in the conduct of this affair had not been 
equal to his valour; but Miss Palliser never confessed openly, 
and almost taught herself to believe that the man had been mad 
or dreaming during that special hour. 



CHAPTER XX. 

r*IIINEAS AGAIN IN LONDON. 

Phineas, on his return to London, before he liad taken his seat 
in the House, received the following letter frotn Lady Laura 
Kennedy:—■ 

“Dresden, Feb. 8, 1S70, 

“Dear Friend,— 

“I thought that perhaps you would have written to me 
from Harrington. Violet has told me of the meeting between 
you and Madame Gocsler, and says that the old friendship seems 
to have been perfectly re-established. She used to think once 
that there might be more than friendship, but I never quite 
believed that. She tells me that Chiltcrn is tiuarrelling with the 
Pallisers. You ought not to let him quarrel with people. I know 
that he would listen to you. He always did. 

“ I write now especially because I have just received so dread¬ 
ful a letter from Mr. Kennedy ! I would send it -you were it not 
that there are in it a few words which on his behalf I shrink from 
showing even to you. It is full of threats. He begins by quota¬ 
tions from the Scriptures, and from the Prayer-Book, to show that 
a wife has no right to leave her husband,—and he then goes on 
to the law. One knows all that of course. And then he asks 
whether he ever ill-used me ? Was he ever false to me ? Do I 
think, that were I to choose to submit the matter to the iniquitous 
practices of the present; Divorce Court, I could prove anything 
against him by which even that low earthly judge would be justi¬ 
fied in taking from him his marital authority ? And if not,—have 
I no conscience ? Can I reconcile it to myself to make his life 
utterly desolate and wretched simply because duties which I took 
upon myself at my marriage have become distasteful to me ? 

“These questions w'ould be very hard to answer, were there 
not other questions that I could ask. Of course I was to 
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marry Mm. I know that now, and I repent my sin in sackcloth 
and ashfs. But I did not leave him after I married him till he 
had bfou^t against me horrid accusations,—accusations which a 
woman could not bear, which, if he believed them himself, must 
have made it impossible for him to live with me. Could any wife 
live with a husband who declared to her face that he believed that 
she had a lover? And in this very letter he says that which 
almost repeats the accusation. He has asked me how I can have 
dared to receive .you, and desires me never either t (5 sec you or to 
wish to sec you again. And yet he sent for you to Lough Linter 
before you came, in order that you might act as a friend between 
us. How could I possibly return to a man whose power of 
judgment has so absolutely left him ? 

“ I have a conscience in the mattfer, a const ience that is very 
far from being at ease. 1 have done wrong, and have shipuTecked 
every hope in this world. No woman w.as ever more severely 
punished. My life is a burden to me, and I may truly say that I 
look for no peace this side the grave. I am conscious, too,, of 
continued sin ,—a sin unlike other sins,—not to be avoided, of 
daily occurrence, a sin which weighs me to the ground. But I 
should not sin the less were I to return to him. Of course he can 
plead his marriage. The thing is done. But it can’t be right that 
a woman should pretend to love a man whom she loathes. I 
couldn’t live with him. If it were simply to go and die, so that 
his pride would .be gratified by my return, I would do it; but I 
should not die. There would come some horrid scene, and I 
should be no more a wife to him than I am while living here. 

“ He now threatens me with publicity. He declares that unless 
I return to him he will jmt iuto some of the papers a statement of 
the whole case. Of course this would be very bad. To be 
obscure and untalked of is all the comfort that now remains to 
me. And he might say things that would be prejudicial to others, 
—especially to you. Could this in any .way be prevented? I 
su])pose the papers would publish anything; and you know how 
greedily people will read slander about those whose names are in 
any way remarkable. In my heart I believe he is insane; but it is 
veiy hard that one’s privacy should be at the mercy of a madman. 
He says that he can get an order from the Court oi Queen’s Bench 
which will oblige die judges in Saxony to send me ba^ to England 
iff tto custody of the police, but that 1 do not believe. I had the 
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opinion of Sir Gregoiy Grogram before I came away, and he told 
me that it was not so. I do not fear his power over my perscij, 
while I remain here, but that tlie matter should be dragged forw-ard 
before the public. 

“ I have not answered him yet, nor liave I shown his letter to 
Papx 1 hardly liked to tell you when you were here, but I almost 
fear td talk to Papa about it He never urges me to go back, but 
I know that he wishes that I should do so. He has ideas about 
money, which seem singular to me, knowing, as I do, how very 
generous he has been himself. When I married, my fortune, as 
you knew, had been just used in jiaying C.’hiltern’s debts. Mr. 
Kennedy had declared himself to be quite indifferent about it, 
though the sum was large. The whole thing was explained to 
him, and he was satisfied. Before a year was over he complained 
tp Papa, and then Papa and Chiltcrn together raised the money,— 
^^'40,000,—and it was paid to Mr. Kennedy. He has written more 
than once to Papa’s lawyer to say that, though the money is aTo- 
gether useless to him, he will not return a penny of it, because by 
doing so he would seem to abandon his rights. Nobody has 
asked him to return it. Nobody has asked him to defray a penny 
on my account since I left him. But Papa continues to say that 
the money should not be lost to the family. I cannot, however, 
return to such a husband for the sake of ^^40,000. Papa is very 
angry about the money, because he says that if it had been p.aid 
in the usual way at my marriage, settlements would have been 
required that it should come back to the family after Mr. 
Kennedy’s death in the event of my having no child. B\it, as 
it is now, the money would go to his estate after my death. I 
don’t understand why it should be so, but Papa is always harping 
upon it, and declaring that Mr. Kennedy’s pretended generosity 
has robbed us all. Papa thinks that were I to return this could be 
arranged; but I could not go back to him for such a reason. 
What does it matter ? Chiltern and 'Violet will have enough ; and 
of what use would it be to such a one as I am to have a sum of 
money to leave behind me ? I should leave it to your children. 
Phineas, and not to Chiltem’s. 

“ He bids me neither see you nor write to you,—^but how can 1 
obey a man whom I believe to be mad ? And when I will not 
obey him in the greater matter by returning to him it tyould be 
absmd were I to attempt to obey him in smaller details. 14 on’t 
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suppose I shall see you very often. His letter has, at any rate, 
njade me feel that it would be impossible for me to return to 
Englai)d,‘ and it is not likely that you will soon come here again. 
I will not even ask you to do so, though your presence gave a 
brightness to my life for a few days which nothing else could have 
produced. But when the lamp for a while burns with special 
brightness there always comes afterwards a corresponding dulness. 
1 had to pay for your visit, and for the comfort of my confession 
to you at Konigstein. I was determined that you should know it 
all; but, having told you, 1 do not want to sec you again. As for 
writing, he shall not deprive me of the consolation,—^nor I trust 
will you. 

“ Do you think that I should answer his letter, or will it be 
better that I should show it to Papa P 1 am very averse to doing 
that, as I have explained to you ■, but I would do so if I thought 
that Mr. Kennedy really intended to act upon his threats. I will 
not conceal from you that it would go nigh to kill me if my name 
were dragged through the ])a])ers. Can anything be done to 
])revent it? If he were known to be mad of course the papers 
would not publish his statements ; but I suppose that if he were to 
send a letter from Lough Lintcr with his name to it they w'ould 
l)rint it. It would be very, very cmel. 

“ God bless you. I need not say how faithfully I am 

“ Your friend, 

“ L. K.” 

'J’his letter was addressed to Phineas at his club, and there he 
received it on the evening before the meeting of Parliament. He 
sat up for nearly an hour thinking of it after he read it. He must 
answer it at once. That was a matter of course. But he could 
giye her no advice that would be of any service to her. He was, 
indeed, of all men the least fitted to give her counsel in her pre¬ 
sent emergency. It seemed to him tliat as she was safe from any 
attack on her person, she need only remain at Dresden, answering 
liis letter by what softest negatives she could use. It was clear to 
him that in his present condition she could take no steps wdiat- 
ever in regard to the money. That must be left to his conscience, 
to time, and to chance. As to the threat of publicity, the proba¬ 
bility, he thought, was that it would lead to nothing. He doubted 
whether any respectable newspaper w'ould insert such a statement 
as that suggested. Were it published, the evil must be borne. No 
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diligence on her part, or on the part of her lawyers, could pre¬ 
vent it. “ _ • 

But what had she meant when she wrote of continual sin, sin 
not to be avoided, of sin repeated daily which nevertheless 
weighed her to the ground ? Was it expected of him that he 
should .answer that portion of her letter? It amounted to a pas¬ 
sionate renewal of that declaration of affection for himself which 
slie had made at Konigstein, and which had pervaded her whole 
life since some period antecedent to her wi'etched marriage, 
rhineas, as he thought of it, tried to analyse the nature of such a 
love. He also, in those old days, had loved her, and had at once 
resolved that he must tell her so, though his hopes of success had 
been poor indeed. He had taken the first opportunity, and had 
declared his purpose. She, with the imperturbable serenity of a 
matured kind-hearted woman, had patted him on the back, as it 
were, as she told him of her existing engagement with Mr. 
Kennedy. Could it be that at that moment she could have loved 
him as she now said she did, and that she should have been so 
cold, so calm, and so kind; while, at that very moment, this cold¬ 
ness, calmness, and kindness was but a thin crust over so strong a 
passion ? How different had been his own love ' He had been 
neither calm nor kind. He had felt himself for a day or two to 
be so terribly knocked about that the world was nothing to him. 
For a month or two he had regarded himself as a man peculiarly 
circumstanced,—marked for misfortune and for a solitary life. 
Then he had retricked his beams, and before twelve months were 
passed had almost forgotten his love. He knew now, or thought 
that he knew,—that the continued indulgence of a hopeless 
jjassion was a folly opposed to the verj- instincts of man and 
woman,—a weakness showing want of filire and of muscle in the 
character. But here was a woman who could calmly conceal 
her passion in its early days and marry a man whom she did not 
love in spite of it, who could make her heart, her feelings, and all 
her feminine delicacy subordinate to material considerations, and 
nevertheless could not rid herself of her passion in the course of 
years, although she felt its existence to be an intolerable burden, 
on her conscience. On which side lay strength of character and 
on which side weakness ? Was he strong or was she ? 

And he tried to examine his own feelings in regard to her. The 
thipg was so long ago that she was to him as some aunt, or sister, 
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so much the elder as to be almost venerable. He acknowledged 
to himself a feeling which made it incumbent ui)on him to spend 
himself in her service, could he serve her by any work of his. He 
was,—or would be, devoted to her. He owed her a never-dying 
gratitude. But were she free to marry again to-morrow, he knew 
that he could not marry )icr. She herself liad said the same thing. 
She had said that she would be his sister. Slic had specially 
required of him that he should make known to her his wife, should 
he ever marry again. She had declared that she was incapable of 
further jealousy;—and yet she now told him of daily sin of which 
her conscience could not assoil itself. 

“ Phineas,” said a voice close to his ears, “ are j'ou repenting 
your sins ? ’’ 

“Oh, certainly;—what sins?” ' 

It was Barrington Krle. “ You know tliat we are going to do 
nothing to-moiTow,” continued he. 

“ So I am told.” 

“ We shall let tiie Address pass almost without a word. Gresham 
will simjjly express his determination to Oj)pose the Church BiH to 
the knife. He means to be very plain-spoken about it. Whatever 
may be the merits of the Bill, it must be regarded as ait unconsti¬ 
tutional effort to retain power in the hands of the minority, coming 
from such hands as those of Mr. Daubeny. I take it he will go at 
length into the question of majorities, and show how ine.xpedient it 
is on behalf of the nation that any Ministry should remain in 
power who cannot command a majority in the House on ordinary 
questions. 1 don't know whether he will do that to-morrow or at 
tile second reading of the Bill.” 

“ I (juite agree with him.” 

“ Of course you do. hiveiydiody agrees with him. No gentleman 
can have a doubt on the subject. Personally, I hate the idea of 
Church Reform. 1 )e;ir old Mildniay, who taught me all I know, 
hates it too. But Mr. Gresham is the head of our party now, and 
much as I may differ from him on many things, I am bound to 
follow him. If he proposes Church Refonn in my time, or any¬ 
thing else, I shall siqiport him. 

“ I know those are your ideas.” 

“ Of course they are. There are no other ideas on •which things 
can be made to work, Were it not that men get drilled into it by 
the Torce of circumstances any government in this country would 
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be impossible. Were it not so, what should we come to ? Tlie 
Queen would find herself justified in keeping in any set of Minister^ 
who could get her favour, and ambitious men would prevail with¬ 
out any support from the country. The Queen must submit to 
dictation from some (juarter.” 

“ She must sulimit to advice, certainly.” 

“ Don’t cavil at a word when you know it to be true,” said 
Barrington, energetically. “ The constitution of the country 
requires that she should submit to dictation. Can it come safely 
from any other (juarter than that of a majority of the House of 
Cormnons ? ” 

“ I think not.” 

“ We are all agreed about that. Not a single ■ man in either 
House would dare to deny it. And if it be so, what man 
in his senses can think of running counter to the party which he 
believes to be right in its general views ? A man so burthened 
with scruples as to be unable to act in this way should keep him¬ 
self aloof from public life. Such* a one cannot serve the country 
in Parliament, though he may possibly do so with pen and ink in 
his closet.” 

“ I wonder then that )’ou should have asked me to come 
forward again after what I did about the Irish land question,” said 
Phineas. 

“ A first fault may be forgiven when the sinner has in other 
respects been useful. The long ajid the short of it is that you 
must vote with us against Daubeny’s bill. Browborough sees it 
plainly enough. He supported his chief in the teeth of all his 
protestations at Tankerville.'’ 

“ I am not Browborough.” 

“ Nor half so good a man if you desert us,” said Barrington 
Erie, with anger. 

“ I say nothing about that. He has his ideas of duty, and I 
have mine. But I will go so far as this. I have not yet made up 
my mind. I shall ask advice ; but you must not quarrel with 
me if I say that I must seek it from some one who is less distinctly 
a partisan than you are.” 

“ From Monk ? ” 

“ Yes;—from Mr. Monk. I do think it will be bad for the 
country that this measure should come from the hands of Mr. 
Daubeny.” 
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“ Then why the d-should you support it, and oppose your 

.own party at the same time? After that you can’t do it. Well, 
Ratler, ihy guide and philosopher, how is it going to be ? ” 

Mr. Ratler had joined them, but was still standing before the 
seat they occupied, not condescending to sit down in amicable 
intercourse with a man as to whom he did not yet know whether 
to regard him as a friend or foe. “ We shall be very quiet for the 
next month or six weeks,” said Ratler. 

“And then?” asked Phineas, 

“Well, then it will depend on what may be the number 
of a few insane men who never ought to have scats in the 
House.” 

“ Such as Mr. Monk and Mr. Turnbull ? ” Now it was well 
known that both those gentlemen, who were recognised as leading 
men, were strong Radicals, and it was supposed that they both 
would support any bill, come whence it might, which would 
separate Church and State. 

“Such as Mr. Monk,” said Ratler. “ I will grant that Turnbull 
may be an exception. It is his business to go in for everything 
in the way of agitation, and he at any rate is consistent But 
when a man has once been in office,—why then- ” 

“ When he has taken the shilling ? ” said Phineas. 

“Just so. I confess I do not like a deserter.” 

“ Phineas will be all right,” said Barrington Erie. 

“ I hope so,” said Mr. Ratler, as he passed on. 

“Ratler and I run very much in the same groove,” said 
Barrington, “ but I fancy there is some little difference in the 
motive power.” 

“ Ratler wants place.” 

“ And so do I.” 

“ He wants it just as most men want professional success,” said 
Phineas. “ But if I understand your object, it is chiefly the 
maintenance of the old-established political power of the Whigs. 
You believe in families ? ” 

“ I do believe in the patriotism of certain families. I believe 
that the Mildmays, EitzPIowards, and Pallisers have for some 
centuries brought up tlieir children to regard the well-being of 
their country as their highest personal interest, and that such 
teaching has been generally efficacious. Of course, there have 
been failures. Every child won’t learn its lesson however well 
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it may be taught. tlie school in which good training is 

most practised will, as a rule, turn out the best scholars. In 
this way I believe in families. You have come in for some of 
the teaching, and I expect to see you a scholar yet.” 

'JThe House met on the following day, and the Address was 
moved and seconded ; but there was no debate. There was 
not even a full House. The same ceremony had taken place 
so short a time previously, that the whole affair was flat and 
uninteresting. It was understood that nothing would in fact be 
done. Mr. Gresham, as leader of his side of the House, con¬ 
fined himself to asserting that he should give his firmest oppo¬ 
sition to the proposed measure, which was, it seemed, so popular 
with the gentlemen who sat on the other side, and who supported 
the so-called conservative Government of the day. His reasons 
for doing so had been stated very lately, and must unfortunately 
be repeated very soon, and he would not, therefore, now trouble 
the House with them. He did not on this occasion explain his 
ideas as to majorities, and the .\ddress was carried by seven 
o’clock in the evening. Mr. Daubeny named a day a month 
hence for the first reading of his bill, and was asked the cause of 
the delay by sbme member on a back bench. “Because it 
cannot be ready sooner,” said Mr. Daubeny. “When the 
honourable gentleman has achieved a position which will throw 
upon him the responsibility of bringing fonvard some great 
measure for the benefit of his country, he will probably find it 
expedient to devote some little time to details. If he do not, 
he will be less anxious to avoid attack than I am.” A Minister 
can always give a reason; and, if he be clever, he can generally 
when doing so punish the man who asks for it. The punishing 
of an influential enemy is an indiscretion; but an obscure 
questioner may often be crushed with good effect. 

Mr. Monk’s advice to Phineas was both simple and agreeable. 
He intended to support Mr. Gresham, and of course counselled 
his friend to do the same. 

“ But you supported Mr. Daubeny on the Address before 
Christmas,” said Phineas. * 

“ And shall therefore be bound to explain why I oppose him 
now;—but the task will not be difficult. The Queen’s speech to 
Parliament was in my judgment right, and therefore I concurred 
in the Address. But I certainly cannot trust Mr. Daubeny with 
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Church Reform. I do not know that many will make the same 
distinction, but I shall do so.” 

Phipeas soon found himself sitting in the House as though he 
had never left it. His absence had not been long enough to make 
the place flSel strange to him. Jle was on his legs before a 
fortnight was over asking some question of some Minister, and of 
course insinuating as he did so that the Minister in question had 
been guilty of some enormity of omission or commission. It 
all came back upon him as though he had been bom to the very 
manner. And as it became known to the Ratlers ‘.hat he meant 
to vote right on the great coming question,—to vote right and to 
speak right in spite of his doings at Tankcrville,—everybody was 
civil to him. Mr. Bonteen did express an opinion to Mr. Ratler 
that it was quite impossible that Phiaeas Finn should ever again 
accept office, as of course the Tankervillians would never replace 
him in his seat after manifest apostacy to his pledge; but Mr. 
Ratler seemed to think very little of that. “ They won’t 
remember. Lord bless you;—and then he’s one of those fellows 
that always get in somewhere. He’s not a man I particukirly 
like; but you’ll always see him in the House ;—uj) and down, you 
know. When a fellow begins early, and has got it in him, it’s 
hard to shake him off.” And tlius even Mr. Ratler was civil to 
our hero. 

lady laura Kennedy's letter had, of course, been answered,— 
not without very great difficulty. “ My dear Laura,” he had 
begun,—for the first time in his life. She had told him to treat 
her as a brother would do, and he thought it best to comply with 
her instmetions. But beyond that, till he declared himself at the 
end to be hers affectionately, he made no further jirotestation of 
affection. He made no allusion to that sin which weighed so 
heavily on her, but answered all her questions. He advised her to 
remain at Dresden. He assured her that no power could be 
used to enforce her return. He exjircsscd his belief that Mr. 
Kennedy would abstain from making any public statement, but 
suggested that if any were made the answering of it should be 
left to the family lawyer. In regard to the money, he thought it 
impossible that any step should be taken. He then told her all 
there was to tell of Lord and Lady Chiltern, and something also 
of |»imself. When the letter was wTitten he found that it was cold 
and almost constrained. To his own cars it did not sound like 
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the hearty letter of a generous friend. It savoured of the caution 
with which it had been prepared. But what could he do? 
Would he not sin against her and increase her difficulties if he 
addressed Iter with warm affection ? Were he to say a word that 
ought not to be addressed to any woman he might do her an 
irreparable injuiy; and yet the tone of his own letter was odious 
to him. 



CHAPTER XXI. 


MR. MAULE* SENIOR. 

The life of Mr. Maurice Maule, of Maule Abbey, the father of 
Gerard Maule, had certainly not been prosperous. He fiad from 
his boyhood enjoyed a reputation for cleverness, and at school 
had done great things,—winning prizes, spouting speeches on 
Speech days, playing in elevens, and looking always handsome. 
He had been one of those show boys of which two or three are 
generally to be found at our great schools, and all manner of good 
things had been prophesied on his behalf. He had been in love 
before he was eighteen, and very nearly succeeded in running away 
with the young lady before he went to college. His father had 
died when he was an infant, so that at twenty-one he was thought 
to be in possession of comfortable wealth. At Oxford he was 
considered to have got into a good set,—men of fashion who were 
also given to talking of books,—who spent money, read poetry, 
and had opinions of their own respecting the Tracts and Mr. 
Newman. He took his degree, and then started himself in the 
world upon that career which is of all the most difficult to follow 
with respect and .self-comfort. He proposed to himself the life of 
an idle man with a moderate income,—a .life which should be 
luxurious, refined, and graceful, but to which should be attached 
the burden of no necessary occupation. His small estate gave 
him but little to do, as he would not fann any portion of his own 
acres. He became a magistrate hi his county; but he would not 
interest himself with the price of a good yoke of bullocks, as did 
Mr. Justice Shallow,—nor did he ever care how a score of ewes 
went at any fair. There is no harder life than this. Here and 
there we may find a man who has so trained himself that day after 
day he can devote his mind without compulsion to healtliy pur¬ 
suits, who can induce himself to work, tliough work be not 
required from him for any ostensible object, who can save himself 
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from the curse of misusing his time, though he has for it no 
defined and necessary use; but such men are few, and are made 
of better metal than was Mr. Maule. He became an idler,^a man 
of luxuiy, and then a spendthrift. He was now hardly beyond 
middle life, and he assumed for himself the character of a man of 
taste. He loved music, and pictures, .and books, and pretty 
women. He loved also good eating and drinking; but conceived 
of himself that in his love for them he was an artist, and not a 
glutton. He had married early, and his wile had died soon. He 
had not given himself up with any special zeal to the education 
of his children, nor to the preservation of his property. The 
result of his indifference has been told in a jn-evious chapter. His 
liouse was deserted, and his children were scattered about the 
world. His eldest son, having means of his own, was living an 
idle, desultory life, hardly with prospects of better success than had 
attended his father. 

Mr. Maule was now something about fifty-five years of age, and 
almost considered himself young. He lived in chambers on a 
Hat in Westminster, and belonged to two excellent clul.)s. He 
load not been near his property for the last ten years, and as he 
was addicted to no country sport there were fen weeks in the year 
which Avere terrible to him. From the middle of August to tlie 
end of October for him there was no whist, no society,—it may 
almost be said no dinner. He had tried going to the seaside ; he 
had tried going to Paris; he had endeavoured to enjoy Switzerland 
and tlie Italian lakes;—but all had failed, and he had acknow¬ 
ledged to himself that this sad period of the year must always be 
endured without relaxation, and without comfort. 

Of his cliildrcn he now took but little notice. His daughter 
Avas married and in India. His younger son had disappeared, 
and the father AA-as perhaps thankful that he AA'as thus saved from 
trouble. With his elder son he did maintain some amicable 
intercourse, but it Avas very slight in its nature. They never 
corresponded unless the one had something .special to say to the 
other. They had no recognised ground for meeting. . They did 
not belong to the same clubs. 'I’hey did not live in the same 
circles. They did not follow the same pursuits. They were 
interested in the same property;—but, as on that subject there 
had been something approaching to a quarrel, and as neither 
looked for assistance from the other, they were now silent oa the 
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matter. The father believed himself to be a poorer man than hl» 
son, and was very sore on the subject; but he had nothing beyond 
a life interest in his property, and there remained to him a certsun 
amount of prudence which induced him . to abstain from eating 
more of his pudding,—lest absolute starvation and the poorhouse 
should befall him. There still remained to him the power of 
spending some five or six hundred a year, and upon this practice 
had taught him to live with a very considerable amount of self- 
indulgence. He dined out a great deal, and was known every¬ 
where as Mr. Maule of Maule Abbey. 

He was a slight, bright-eyed, grey-haired, good-looking man, who 
had once been very handsome. He had married, let us say for 
love;—^probably very much by chance. He Irad ill-used his wife, 
and had continued a long-continued liaison with a complaisant 
friend. This had lasted some twenty years of his life, and had 
been to him an intolerable burden. He had come to see the 
necessity of employing his good looks, his conversational powers, 
and his excellent manners on a second marriage which might be 
lucrative ; but the unpleasant Lady had stood in his way. Perhaps 
there had been a little cowardice on his part; but at any rate he 
had hitherto failed. The sc.ason for such a mode of relief was 
not, however, as yet clean gone with him, and he was still on the 
look out. There are women always in the market ready to buy 
for themselves the right to hang on the arm of a real gentleman. 
That Mr. Maurite Maule was a real gentleman no judge in such 
matters had ever doubted. 

On a certain morning just at the end of February Mr. Maule 
was sitting in his librarj-,—so-c.alled,—eating his breakfast, at 
about twelve o’clock ; and at hi.s side there lay a note from his 
son Gerard. Gerard had written to say that he would call on that 
morning, and the promised visit somcwliat disturbed the father's 
comfort. He was in his dressing-gown and slippers, and had his 
newspaper in his hand. When his newspaper and breakfast should 
be finished,—as they would be certainly at the same moment,— 
there were in store for him two cigarettes, and perhaps some new 
French novel which had just reached him. They would last him 
till two o’clock. Then he would dress and saunter out in his great 
coat, nude luxurious with furs. He would see a picture, or 
perhaps some china-vase, of which news had reached him, and 
would talk of them as though he might be a possible bu;^er. 
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'Everybody knew that he never bought anything,—but he was a 
man whose opinion on such matters was worth having. Then he 
would call on*some lady whose acquaintance at the moment plight 
be of service to him;—for that idea of blazing once more out into 
the world on a wife’s fortune was always present to him. At about 
five he would saunter into his club, aftd play a rubber in a gentle 
unexcited manner till seven. He never played for high points, 
and ivould never be enticed into any bet beyond the limits of his 
club stakes. Were he to lose ^lo or ^20 at a sitting his arrange¬ 
ments would be greatly disturbed, and his comfort seriously 
affected. But he played well, taking pains with "his game, and 
some who knew him well declared that his whist was worth a 
hundred a year to him. Then he would dress and generally dine 
in society. He was known .as a good diner out, though in what 
his excellence consisted they who entertained him might find it 
difficult to say. He was not witty, nor did he deal in anecdotes. 
He spoke with a low voice, never addressing himself to any but 
his neighbour, and even to his neighbour saying but little. But he 
looked like a gentleman, was well dressed, and never awkward. 
After dinner he would occasionally play another rubber; but 
twelve o’clock always saw him back into his own rooms. No one 
knew better than Mr. Maule th.it the continual bloom of lasting 
summer which he affected requires great accuracy in living. Late 
hours, nocturnal cigars, and midnight drinkings, pleasurable 
though they may be, consume too quickly the free-flowing lamps 
of youth, and are fatal at once to the husbanded candle-ends of 
age. 

But such as his days were evciy minute of them was precious to 
him. He possessed tl'.e'rare merit of making a property of his 
time and not a burden. He had so shuffled off his duties that he 
had now rarely anything to do that was positively disagreeable. 
He had been a spendthrift; but his creditors, though perhaps 
never satisfied, had been ((uieted. He did not now deal with 
reluctant and liard-tasked tenants, but with punctual, though 
inimical, trustees, who paid to him with charming^.regularity that 
portion of his income which he was allowed to spend. But tliat 
he was still tormented with the ambition of a splendid marriage it 
might be said of him that he was completely at. his ease. Now, as 
he lit his cigarette, he would have been thoroughly comfortable, 
wgre it not that he was threatened with disturbance by hisi^son. 
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Wliy Ihoukj hi* son lirfsh to sec him, «nd thus break in noon M 
at the mm channing hour of the day? Of come his son vJS 
not come to him without having some business in* hand which 
must be disagreeable. He had not the least desire to see his 
SOD,—and yet, as they ivere on amicable terms, he could not deny 
himself alter the receiiJt of his son's note. Jusl at one, as he 
finished his first cigarette, Gerard was announced. 

“ Well, Gerard ! 

“Well, father,—how are you? You are looking as fresh as 
j)aint, sir.” 

“ 'J’hanks for tlie compliment, if you mean one. I am pretty 
well. I thought you were hunting somewhere.” 

“So I am; but I have just come up to town to see you. I 
find you have been smoking ;—may I light a cigar ?” 

“ 1 never do smoke cigars here, Gerard. I’ll ofler you a 
cigarette.” The cigarette was reluctantly offered, and accepted 
with a shrug. “ But you didn't come home merely to smoke, I 
dare say.” 

“ Certainly not, sir. We do not often trouble each other, 
father; but there are tilings about which I suppose we had better 
speak. I’m going to be manied !” 

“ To be married ! ” The tone in which Mr. Maule, senior, 
repeated the words was much the same as might be used by any 
ordinarj' father if his son expressed an intention of going into the 
shoe-lilack business. 

“ Ves, sir. It's a kind of thing men do sometimes.” 

“No doubtand it’s a kind of thing that they sometimes 
rejient of having done.” 

“ T.et us hope for the best. It is too late at any rate to think 
about that, and as it is to be done, I have <omc to tell you.” 

“ Ver;- well. I suppose you arc right to tell me. Of course 
you know that I cad do nothing for yoij; and I don’t .suppose 
tliat you can do anything for me. As far as your own welfare 
goes, if slie has a large fortune,- " 

“ She has no fortune.” 

“ No fortune 1 ” 

“ Two or three thousand pounds perhaps.” 

“ Then I look ujion it as an act of simple madness, and tan 
only say that as suoli 1 shall treat it. I have nothing in my 
powilt, and therefore I can neither do you good or harm; but I 
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' will not hear any particulars, and I can only advise you to break 
it off, let the trouble be what it may.” 

. “ I certainly shall not do that, sir." 

“Then I have nothing more to say. Don’t ask me to be 
present, and don’t ask me to see her.” 

“ You liaven’t heard her name yet.” 

“ I do not care one straw w'hat her name is.” 

“ It is Adelaide Palliser.” 

“ Adelaide Muggins would be exactly the same th'ng to me. 
My dear Gerard, I have lived too long in the world to believe that 
men c:ui coin into money the noble blood of well-born wives. 
'I'wenly thousand pounds is worth more than all the blood of all 
the Howards, and a wife even with twenty thousand jjounds would 
make you a i)oor, embarrassed, and half-famished man.” 

“ Then I suppose I shall be whole famished, as she certainly 
has not got a (juarter of that sum.” 

“ No doubt you will.” 

“ Yet, sir, married men with families have lived on my income.” 

“ And on less than a quarter of it. The very respectable man 
who brushes my clothes no doubt does so. But then you sec he 
h.u l)een brought in that way. I siq^posc that you as a 
bachelor put by every year at least half your income ? ” 

“ I never put by a.shilling, sir. Indeed, I owe a few hundred 
pounds.” 

“And yet you expect to keep a house over your head, and an 
expensive wife and family, with lady's maid, nurses, cook, footman, 
and grooms, on a sum which has been hitherto insufficient for 
your own wants ! I didn’t think you were such an idiot, my boy.” 

“ Thank you, sir.” 

“ What will her dress cost ? ” 

“ 1 have not the slightest idea.” 

“ I dare say not. Probably she is a horsewoman.' As far as I 
know anything of your life that is tlie sphere in which you will 
have made the lady’s acquaintance.” 

“ She does ride.” 

“ No doubt, and so do you; and it will be very easy to say 
whither you will ride together if you are fools enough to get 
married. I can only advise you to do nothing of the kind. Is 
there anything else ? ” 

There was much more to be said if Gerard could succeed wn 
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forcing his father to hear him. Mr. Made, who had hitherto been 
standing, seated himself as he asked that last question, and took 
up the Book which had been prepared for his morning’s delecta¬ 
tion. It was evidently his intention that his son should leave him. 
The news had been communicated to him, and he had said all 
that he could say on the subject. He had at once determined to 
confine himself to a general view of the matter, and to avoid 
details,—which might be personal to himself. But Gerard had 
been specially required to force his father into details. Had he 
been left to himself he would certainly have thought that the 
conversation had gone far enough. He was inclined, almost as 
well as his father, to avoid present discomfort. But when Miss 
Palliser had suddenly,—almost suddenly,—^accepted him ; and 
when he had found himself describing the prospects of his life in 
her presence and in that of Lady Chiltem, the question of the 
Maule Abbey inheritance had of necessity been discussed. At 
Maule Abbey there might be found a home for the married couple, 
and,—so thought Lady Chiltcrn,—the only fitting home. Mr. 
Maule, the father, certainly did not desire to live there. Probably 
arrangements might be made for repairing the house and furnishing 
it with Adelaide’s money. Then, if Gerar^ Maule would be 
prudent, and give up hunting, and farm a little himself,—and if 
Adelaide would do her own housekeeping and dress upon forty 
pounds a year, and if they would both live an exemplary, model, 
energetic, and strictly economical life, both ends might be made to 
^eet. Adelaide had been quite enthusiastic as to the forty 
pounds, and had suggested that she would do it for thirty. The 
housekeeping was a matter of course, and the more so as a leg of 
mutton roast or boiled would be the beginning and the end of it. 
To Adelaide the discussion had been exciting and pleasurable, 
and she had been quite in earnest when looking forward to a new 
life at Maule Abbey. After all there could be no such great 
dilficulty for a young married couple to live on a year, with 
a house and garden of their own. There would be no carriage 
and no man servant till,—till old Mr. Maule was dead. The 
suggestion as to the ultimate and desirable haven was wrapped up 
in ambiguous words. “ The property must be yours some day,” 
suggested Lady Chiltem. “ If I outlive my father.” “ We take 

that for granted; and then, you know- ” So Lady Chiltem 

WKit on, dilating upon a future state of squirearchai bliss and 
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rural independence. Adelaide was enthusiastic; but Gerard 
Maule,—after he had assented to the abandonment of his hunting, 
much as a man«assents to being hung when the anteccdents-of his 
■ life have put any option in tlae matter out of his power,—had sat 
silent and almost moody while the joys of his coming life were 
described to him. Lady Chiltcrn, however, had, been urgent in 
pointing out to him that the scheme of living at Maule Abbey 
could not be carried out without his father’s assistance. They all 
knew that Mr. Maule himself could not be affected by the matter, 
and they also knew that he had but very little power in reference 
to the property. But the plan could not be matured witliout 
some sanction from him. Therefore there was still much more to 
be said when the father had completed the exposition of his views 
on marriage in general. “ I wanted to speak to you about the 
property,” said Gerard. He had been specially enjoined to be 
staunch in bringing his father to the point. 

“ And what about the property ? ” 

“ Of course my marriage will not affect your interests.” 

“ I should say not. It would be ver^ odd if it did. As it is, 
your income is much larger than mine.” 

“ I don’t know how that is, sir; but I suppose you will not 
refuse to give me a helping hand if you can do so without dis¬ 
turbance to your own comfort.” 

“In what sort,of way? Don’t you think an)'thing of that kind 
can be managed belter by the lawyer ? If there is a thing I hate, 
it is business.” 

Gerard remembering his promise to I.ady Cliiltern did persevere, 
though the perseverance went much against the grain with him. 
“We thought, sir, that if you would consent we might live at 
Maule Abbey.” 

“ Oh;—you did ; did you ? ” 

■“ Is there any objection ? ” 

“ Simply the fact that it is my house, and not yours.” 

“ It belongs, I suppose, to the property; and as-" 

“As what?” asked the father, turning upon the son with 
sharp angry eyes, and with something of real animation in his 
lace. 

Gerard was veiy awkward in conveying his meaning to his 
father. “And as,” he continued,— “as it must come to m^ I 
suppose, some day, and it will be the proper sort of thing that we 

VOL. I. N 
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Bhould live there then, I thought that you would agree th^ fip we 
went and. lived there now it would be a good sort of thing to do.” 

“ That was your idea ? ” 

“ We talked it over with our friend, Lady Chiltem.” 

“ Indeed 1 I am so much obliged to your friend. Lady Chiltem, 
or the interest she takes in my affairs. Pray make my compli¬ 
ments to Lady Chiltem, and tell her at the same time that, though 
no doubt I have one foot in the grave, 1 should like to keep my 
house for the other foot, though too probably I may never be able 
to drag it so far as Maule Abbey.” 

, “ But you don't think of living there.” 

“ My dear boy, if you will inquire among any friends you may 
happen to know who understand the world better than Lady 
Chiltem seems to do, they will tell you tliat a son should not 
suggest to his father the abandonment of the family property, 
because the father may—probably—soon—^be conveniently got 
rid of under ground.” 

“ There was no thought of such a thing,” said Gerard, 

“ It isn't decent. I ^y that wth all due deference to Lady 
Chiltem's better judgment. It's not the kind of thing that men 
do. I care less about it than most men, but even I object to such 
a proposition when it is made so openly. No doubt I am old.” 
This assertion Mr. Maule made in a weak, quavering voice, which 
showed that had his intention been that way tupied in his youth, 
he might probably have earned his bread on the stage. 

“ Nobody thought of your being old, sir.” 

“ I shan’t last long, of course. I am a poor feeble creature. 
But while I do live, I shohld prefer not to be turned out of my 
own house,—if Lady Chiltem could be induced to consent to such 
an arrangement. My doctor seems to think that I might linger on 
for a year oi;two,—^with great care.” 

“ Father, you know I was thinking of nothing of the kind.” 

“ We won’t act the king and the prince any further, if you please.' 
The prince protested very well, and, if I remember right, the 
father pretended to believe him_ In my weak state you have 
rather upset me. If you have no objection I would choose to 
be left to recover myself a little.” 

“ And is that all that you will say to me ?” 

G^jdAeavens;—^what more can you want ? I will not—con¬ 
sent—to give up—my house at Maule Abbey for your use,^—as 
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long as. I live. Will that do ? And if yotf choose to many a wife 
and starve, I won’t think that any reason why I should st.irve too. 
Will that do ? And your friend, Lady Chiltem, may— go —and be 
j-d. Will that do?” 

“ Good morning, sir.” 

“Good morning, Gerard.” So the interview was over, and 
Gerard Maule left the room. The father, as soon as he was 
alone, immediately lit another cigarette, took up his French novel, 
and went to work as though he was determined to be happy and 
comfortable again without losing a moment. But he found this to 
be beyond his power. He had been really disturbed, and could 
not easily compose himself. The cigarette was almost at once 
chucked into the fire, and the litde volume was laid* on one side. 
Mr. Maule rose almost impetuously from his chair, and stood with 
his back to the fire, contemplating the proposition that had been 
made to him. 

It was actually true that he had been offended by the very fiiint 
idea of death which had been suggested to him by his son. 
Though he was a man bearing no pa^)able signs of decay, in 
excellent health, with good digestion,—who might live to be 
ninety,—he did not like to be warned that his heir would come 
.after him. The claim which had been put forwmd to Maule 
Abbey by his son had rested on the fact that when he should die 
the place must belong to his son ;—and the fact was unpleasant to 
him. Lady Chiltem had spoken of him behind his back as being 
mortal, and in doing so had been guilty, of an impertinence. 
Maule Abbey, no doubt, was a ruined old house, in which he 
never thought of living,—^which was not let to a tenant by the 
creditors of his estate, only because its condition was unfit for 
tenancy. But now Mr. Maule began to think whether he might 
not possibly give the lie to these people who w^ere compassing his 
death by returning to the halls of his ancestors, if not in the 
bloom of youth, still in the pride of age. Why should he not live 
at Maule Abbey if this successful marriage could be effected ? He 
almost knew himself well enough to be aware that a month at 
Maule Abbey would destroy him; but it is the proper thing for a 
man of fashion to have a place of his own, and he had always 
been alive to the glory of being Mr. Maule of Maule Abbey. In 
preparing the way for the marriage that was to come he must b^o 
known. To be spoken of as the father of Maule of -Marde 
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Abbey would bare been fatal to him. To be the father of a 
married Sbn at all was disagrceaWe, and therefore when the com- 
munibation was made to him he had managed to be very unplea- 
%ant As for giving up Maulc Abbey,— ! He fretted and fumed 
as he thought of the proposition through the hour which should 
have been to him an hour of enjoyment; and his anger grew hot 
against his son as lie remembered all that he was losing. At last, 
however, he composed himself sufficiently to put on with becoming 
care his luxurious furred great coat, and then he sallied fortli in . 
quest of the lady. 



CH A l-TIiR XXII. 

“PURITV OF morals', FINN," 

Mr. Quintus Slidt. was now, as fonnerly, the editor of tlic 
People’s Banner, but a change Ii.ad come over the spirit of his 
dream. His newspaper was still the People's Banner, and Mr. 
Slide still jirofessed to protect the existing rights of the people, 
and to demand new rights for the people. But he did so as a 
Conservative. He had xvatclicd the progress of things, and had 
perceived that duty called upon him to be the organ of Mr. 
Daubeny. 'I'his duty he perfonned with gi'cat zeal, and with an 
assumption of consistency and infallibility which was charming. 
No doubt the somewliat difficult task of veering round without 
inconsistency, and without flaw to his infallibility, was ’cased by 
Mr. Haubeny’s newly-declared views on Church matters. The 
People’s Banner could still be a genuine People’s Banner in 
reference to ecclesiastical policy. And as that V'as now the sub¬ 
ject mainly Siscussed by the newspapers, the change made was 
almost entirely confined to the lauding of Mr. Daubeny instead of 
Mr. 'I'umbull. Some other slight touches were no doubt neces¬ 
sary. Mr. Daifbeny w’as the head of the conservative party in the 
kingdom, and though Mr. Slide himself might be of all men in the 
kingdom the most democratic, or even the most destructive, still 
it was essential that Mr. Llaubeny’s organ should support the 
conservative jiarty all round. It became Mr. Slide’s duty to 
speak of men as heaven-born patriots whom he had designated a 
month or tw'o since as bloated aristocrats and leeches fattened on 
the blood of the people. Of course remarks were made by his 
brethren of the press,—^remarks which were intended to be very 
unpleasant. One evening newspaper took the trouble to divide a 
column of its own into double columns, printing on one side of 
the inserted line remarks made by the People’s Banner in S<jp- 
tember respecting the Duke of-, and the Marquis of-, 
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and Sir- , which were certainlj very harsh; and on the 

other side remarks equajly laudatory as to the characters of the 
same,.titled politicians. But a journalist, witli the tact and ex¬ 
perience of Mr. Quintus Slide, knew his business too well to allow 
himself to be harassed by any such small stratagem as that. He 
did not pause to defend himself, but boldly attacked the meanness, 
the duplicity, the immorality, the grammar, the paper, the tyjjc, 
and the wife of the editor of the evening newspaper. In the 
storm of wind in which he rowed it was unnecessary for him to 
defend his own conduct. “ And then,” said he at the close of a 

vety virulent and successful article, “ the hirelings of-dare to 

accuse me of inconsistency! ” The readers of the People’s 
Banner all thought that their editor had beaten his adversary out 
out the field. 

Mr. Quintus Slide was certainly well adapted for his work. He 
could edit his paper with a clear appreciation of the kind of 
matter which would best conduce to its success, and he could 
write telling leading articles himself. He was indefatigable, un¬ 
scrupulous, and devoted to his paper. Perhaps his great value 
was shown most clearly in his distinct appreciation of the low line 
of public* virtue with which his readers would be satisfied. A 
highly-wought moral strain would he knew well create either dis¬ 
gust or ridicule. “ If there is any beastliness I ’ate it is ’igh- 
foluting,” he has been heard to say to his underlings. The senti¬ 
ment was the same as that conveyed in the “Poinfde zele” of 

Talleyrand. “ Let’s ’ave no d-d nonsense,” he said on 

another occasion, when striking out from a leading article a 
passage in praise of the patriotism of a certaiif public man. 

‘ “ Mr. Gresham is as good as another man, no doubt; what we 
want to know is whether he’s along with us.” Mr. Gresham was 
not along with Mr. Slide at present, and Mr. Slide found it very 
easy to speak ill of Mr. Gresham. 

Mr. Slide one Sunday morning called at the house of Mr. 
Bunce in Great Marlborough Street, and asked for Phineas Finn. 
Mr. Slide and Mr. Bunce had an old acquaintance with each 
other, and the editor was not ashamed to exchange a few friendly 
, words with the law-scrivener before he was shown up to the member 
of Parliament Mr. Bunce was an outspoken, eager, and honest 
politician,—^with very little accurate knowledge of the political 
cohditions by which he vpas surrounded, but with a strong behef 
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in the merits of his own class. He was a sober, hardworking 
man, and he hated all men who were not sober and hardworking. 
He was quite in his mind that all nobility should be put 
down, and that all property in land should be taken away‘from 
nren who were enabled by such property to live in idleness. 
What should be done with the land when so taken away was a 
(juestion which he had not yet learnt to answer. At the present 
moment he was accustomed to say very hard words of Mr. Slide 
behind his back, because of the change which had been effected 
in the People’s Banner, and he certainly was not the man to shrink 
from asserting in a person’s presence aught that he said in his 
absence. “ Well, Mr. Conservative Slide,” he said, stepping into 
the little back parlour, in which the editor was left while Mrs. 
Dunce went up to learn whether the member of Parliament would 
receive his visitor. 

“ None of your chaff, Bunce.” 

“We have enough of your chaff, anyhow; don't we, Mr. Slide? 
I still sees the Banner, Mr« Slide,—^most days; just for the joke 
of it.” 

• . . 

“ As long as you take it, Bunce, I don’t care w'hat the reason is.” 

“ I suppose a heditoPs about the same as a Cabinet Minister. 
You’ve got to keep your place;—that’s about it, Mr. Slide.” 

“We’ve got to tell the people who’s true to ’em. Do you 
believe that Gresham ’d ever have brought in a Bill for doing 
away with the Church ? Never ;—not if he’d been Prime Minister 
till doomsday. What you want is progress.” 

“ That’s about it, Mr. Slide.” 

“ And where are you to get it ? Did you ever hear that a rose 
by any other other name ’d smell as sweet ? If you can get pro¬ 
gress from the Conservatives, and you want progress, why not go 
to the Conservatives for it ? Who repealed the com laws ? Who 
gave us ’ousehold suffrage ? ” 

“ I think I’ve been told all that before, Mr. Slide; them things 
weren’t given by no manner of means, as I look at it. We just 
went in and took ’em. It was hall a haccident whether it was 
Cobden or Peel, Gladstone or Disraeli, as was the servants we 
employed to do our work. But jbiberal is Liberal, and Conser¬ 
vative is Conservative. What are you, Mr. Slide, to-day ?” 

“If you’d talk of things, Bunce,which you understand, you 
would not talk quite so much nonsense.” 
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At this moment Mrs. Bunce entered the room, perhaps preventing 
a quarrel, and offered to usher Mr. Slide up to the young mem¬ 
ber’s room. * Phineas had not at first been willing to receive the 
gendfeman, remembering that when they had last met the intar- 
couise had not been pleasant,—^but he knew that enmities are 
foolish things, and that it did not become him to perpetuate a 
quarrel wnth such a man as hir. Quintus Slide. “ I remember 
him very well, Mrs. Bunco.” 

“ I know you didn’t like him, Sir.” 

“Not particularly.” 

“ No more don’t I. No more don't Bunce. He's one of them 
as’d say a’most anything for a plate of soup and a glass of wine, 
'fhat's what Bunce says.” 

“It won’t hurt me to see him.” 

“ No, sir; it won’t hurt you. It woftld be a pity indeed if the 
likes of him could hurt the likes of you.” And so Mr. Quintus 
Slide was shown up into the room. 

The first greeting was very affectionate, at any rate on the part 
of the editor, lie grasped the young memberjs hand, congr-itulatcd 
him on his seat, and began his work as though he had never been 
all but kicked out of that very same room by its present occupant 
“ Now you want to know what I’m come about; don’t you ?” 

“ No doubt I shall hear in good time, Mr. Slide.” 

“It’s an important matter;—and so you’ll say when you do 
hear. And it’s one in which I don’t know whether you’ll be able 
to see your way quite clear.” 

“ I’ll do my best, if it concerns me.” 

“ It does.” So saying Mr. Slide, who had seated himself in an 
arm chair by the fireside opposite to Phineas, crossed his legs, 
folded his arms on his breast, put his head a little on one side, and 
sat for a few moments in silence, with his eyes fixed on his com¬ 
panion’s face. “ It does concern you, or I shouldn’t be here. Do 
you know Mr. Kennedy,—the Right Honourable Robert 
Kennedy, of Lough Linter, in Scotland ?” 

“ I do know Mr. Kennedy.” 

“ And do you know Lady Laura Kennedy, his wife ? ” 

“ Certainly I do.” 

“ So I supposed. And do you know the Earl of Brentford, who 
is, I take it, father to the lady in question ?” 

“,Of course I do. You know that I do.” For-there had been 
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«time in which Phineas had been sujl^ected to the severest cen¬ 
sure which the People’s Banner could inflict upon him, because 
of his adherence to Lord Brentford, and the vials of \^tji had 
been poured out by the hands of Mr. Quintus Slide himself. * 

“ Very well. It does not signify what I know or what I don’t. 
Those preliminary questions I have been obliged to ask as my 
justification for coming to you on the present occasion. Mr. 
Kennedy has I believe been greatly wronged.” 

“ I am not prepared to talk about Mr. Kennedy’s affairs,” said 
Phineas gravely. 

" But unfortunately he is prepared to talk about them. That's 
the rub. He has been ill-used, and he has rome to the People’s 
Banner for redress. Will you have the kindness to cast your eye 
tlown that slip ? ’’ Whereuijon the editor handed to Phineas a 
long scrap of printed paper, amounting to about a column and a 
half of the People’s Banner, containing a letter to the editor 
dated from Lough Linter, and signed Robert Kennedy at full 
length. 

“ You don't mean to say that you're going to publish this,” said 
Phineas before he had read it 

“ Why not ? ” 

“ The man is a madman.” 

“ There’s nothing in the world easier than c.alling a man mad. 
It’s what we do to dogs when we want to hang them. I believe 
Mr. Kennedy has the management of his own properly. He is 
not too mad for that. But just cast your eye down and read it” 

Phineas did cast his eye down, and re.id the whole letter;—nor 
as he read it could he bring himself to believe that the writer of it 
would be judged to be mad from its contents. Mr. Kennedy had 
told the whole story of his wrongs, and liad told it well,—with 
piteous truthfulness, as far as he himself knew and understood 
the truth. The letter w’as almost simple in its wailing record of 
his own desolation. With a maivellous absence of reticence he 
had given the names of all persons concerned. He spoke of his 
wife as having been, and being, under the influence of Mr. Phineas 
Finn;—spoke of his owm fonner friendship for that gentleman, 
who had once saved his hfe whcn*he fell among*thievcs, and then 
accused Phineas of treachery in betraying that friendship. He 
spoke with bitter agony of the injury done him by the Earl, his 
wife’s father, in affording a home to his wffe, when her preper ♦ 
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home was at Lough Linter. And then declared himself willing to 
take the sinning woman back to his bosom, “ That she had sinned 
is certain,’' he said; “I do not believe she has sinned as some 
sin; but, whatever be her sin, it is for a man to forgive, as he hopes 
for forgiveness.” He expatiated on the absolute and almost divine 
right which it was intended that a husband should exercise over 
his wife, and quoted both the Old and New Testament in proof of 
his assertions. And then he went on to say that he appealed to 
public sympathy, through the public press, because, owing to some 
gross insufficiency in the laws of extradition, he could not call upon 
the magistracy of a foreign country to restore to him his erring 
wife. But he thought that public opinion, if loudly expressed, 
would have an effect both upon her and upon her father, which 
his private words could not produce. “ I wondei; very greatly 
that you should put such a letter as that into type,” said Phineas 
when he had read it all. 

“ Why shouldn’t we put it into type ? ” 

"'You don’t mean to say that you’ll publish it.” 

" Why shouldn’t we publish it ? ” 

“ It’s a private quarrel between a man and his wife. Wliat on 
eartli have the public got to do with that ?’’ 

“Private quarrels between gentlemen and ladies have been 
public affairs for a long time past. You must know that very well.” 

“ When they come into court they are.” 

“ In court and out of court! The morale of our aristocracy,— 
what you call tlie Upper Ten,—^would be at a low ebb indeed if 
the public press didn’t act as their guardians. Do you think that 
if the Duke of ——, beats his wife black and blue, nothing is to 
said about it unless the Duchess brmgs her husband into court ? 
Did you ever know of a separation among the Upper Ten, that 
wasn’t handled by the press one way or the other ? It’s my belief 
that there isn’t a Peer among ’em all as would live with his wife 
constant, if it was not for the press;—only some of tlie very old 
ones, who couldn’t help themselves.” 

“ And you call yourself a Conservative ?” 

“ Never mind t^hat I call myself. That has nothing to do with 
what we’re about now. You see that letter, Finn. There is 
nothing little or dirty about us. We go in for morals and purity 
of life, and we mean to do our duty by the public without fear or 
favour. Your ntune.is mentioned there in a fnanner that you 
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won’t quite like, and I think I am acting uncommon kind by yi^u 
m showing it to you before we publish it.” Phineas, who still 
held the slip in his hand, sat silent thinking of the matter. He 
hated the man. He could not endure the feeling of being tailed 
Finn by him without showing his resentment. As regarded him¬ 
self, he was thoroughly well inclined to kick Mr. .Slide and his 
Banner into the street. But he was bound to think first of Lady 
Laura. Such a publication as this, which was now threatened, 
was the misfortune which the poor woman dreaded more than an}- 
other. He, personally, had certainly been faultless in the matter. 
He had never addressed a word of love to Mr. Kennedy’s w'ife 
since the moment in w'hich she had told him that she was engaged 
to marry the I.aird of Lough iJnter. Were tlic letter to be 
published he pould answer it, he thought, in such a manner as to 
defend himself and her without damage to either. But on her 
behalf he was bound to prevent this publicity if it could be pre¬ 
vented ;—and he was bound also, for her sake, to allow himself to 
be called Finn by this most obnoxious editor. “ In the ordinary 
course of things, Finn, it will come out to-morrow morning,” said 
the obnoxious editor. 

“ Eveiy word of it is untrue," said Phineas. 

“ You say that, of course.” 

“ And I should at once declare myself willing to make such a 
statement on oath. . It is a libel of the grossest kind, and of course 
there would be a prosecution. Both Lord Brentford and I would 
be driven to that.” 

“ We should be quite indifferent. Mr. Kennedy would hold us 
harmless. We're straightforward. My showing it to you would 
prove that.” 

“ What is it you want, Mr. Slide ?” 

“ Want! You don’t suppose we want anything. If you tloink 
that the columns of the People’s Banner are to be bought, you 
must have opinions respecting the press of the day which make me 
pity you as one grovelling in the very dust. The daily press of 
London is pure and immaculate. That is, the morning papers 
are. Want, indeed ! What do you think I want?” 

“ I have not the remotest idea.” 

“ Purity of morals, Finn;—^punishment for the guilty ;-^efence 
for the innocent;—support for, the weajj;—safety for the 
oppressed;—^an<f a rod of iron for the oppressors!" 
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this is a libel.” 

“ It’s very heavy on the old Earl, and upon you, and upon lady 
Laura^sn’t it ?” 

“It’s a libel,—as .you know. You tell me that purity of 
morals can be supported by such a publication as this I Had 
you meant to go on with it, you would hardly have shown it 
to me.” 

“ You’re in the wrong box there, Finn. Now I’ll teH you what 
we’ll do,—on behalf of what I call real imrity. We’ll delay the 
publication if you’ll undertake that the lady shall go back to her 
husband. ” 

“ The lady is not in my hands.” 

“She’s under your influence. You were with her over at 
Dresden not much more than a month ago. She’d go sharp 
enough if you told her.” 

“ You never made a gre.'iter mistake in your life.” 

“ Say that you’ll ti^'.” 

“ I certainly will not do so.” 

“ Then it goes in to-morrow,” said Mr. Quintus Slide, stretching 
out his hand and taking back the slip. 

“ What on earth is your object ?” 

" Morals! Morals ! We shall be able to say tliat we’ve done 
our best to promote domestic virtue and secure forgiveness for an 
erring wife; You’ve no notion, Finn, in you® mind of what will 
soon be tlie hextent of the duties, privileges, and hinfluences of 
the daily press;—the daily morning press, tliat is; for I look on 
those little evening scraps as just so much paper and ink wasted. 
You won’t interfere, then ?” 

“ Yes, I w’ill;—^if you’ll give me time. Where is Mr. Kennedy?” 

“ What has that to dp with it ? Do you write over to Lady 
Laura and the old lord and tell them that if she’ll undertake to be 
at Lough Linter within a month this shall be suppressed. Will 
you do that?” 

“ Let me first see Mr. Kennedy.” ■ 

Mr. Slide thought a while over that matter. “Well, said he 
at last, “you can see Kennedy if you will He came up to 
town fofir or five days ago, and he’s staying at an hotel in Judd 
Street” * 

“ An hotel in Jud^^ Street ?”. 

i —Maepherson’? in Judd Street I suppose he likes to keep 
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among the Scotch, I don’t think he ever goes out of the house, 
and he’s waiting in London till this thing is published.” 

“ I will go and see him,” said Phineas. 

“ I shouldn’t wonder if he murdered you;—but tliafs between 
you and him.” * 

“ Just so.” 

“ And I shall hear from you ?" 

“ Yes;” said Phineas, hesitating as he tfade the promise^ “ Yes, 
you shall hear from me.” 

“We’ve got our duty to do, and we mean to do it If we see 
that we can induce the lady to go back to her husband, we shall 
habstain from publishing, and virtue will be its own reward. I 
needn’t tell you that such a letter as that would sell a great iiiany 
copies, Finn.” Then, at last, Mr. Slide arose and departed. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

MACPIIERSON’S HOTEL. 

Phineas, when he was left alone, found himself greatly at a loss 
as to what he had better do. He had pledged himself to see Mr. 
Kennedy, and was not much afraid of encountering personal 
violence at the hands of that gentleman. But he could think of 
nothing which he could with advantage say to Mr. Keitnedy. He 
knew that Lady Laura would not return to her husband. Much 
as she dreaded such exposure as was now threatened, she would 
not return to Lough Linter to avoid even that. He could not 
hold out any such hope to Mr. Kennedy;—and without doing so 
how could he stop the publication ? He thought of getting an 
injunction from the Vice-Chancellor;—but it was now Sunday, 
and he had understood that the publication would appear on the 
morrow, unless stopped by some note from himself. He thought 
of finding'some attorpey, and taking him to Mr. Kennedy; but 
he knew that Mr. Kennedy would be, deterred by no attorney. 
Then he thought of Mr. Low. He would see Mr. Kennedy first, 
and then go to Mr. Low’s house. 

Judd Street runs into the New Road near the great stations of 
the Midland and Northern Railways, and is a liighly respectable 
street. But it can hardly be called fashionable, as is Piccadilly, 
or central, as is Charing Cross; or commercial, as is the neighbour¬ 
hood of St. Paul’s. Men seeking the shelter of an hotel in Judd 
Street must probably prefer decent and respectable obscurity to 
other advantages. It was some such feeling, no doubt, joined to 
the fact that the landlord had originally come from the neig^rbour- 
hood of Lough Linter, which had taken Mr. Kennedy to 
Maepherson’s Hotel. Phineas, when he called at about three 
o’clock on Sunday afternoon, was at once informed by Mrs. 
Maepherson that Mr* Kennedy was “ nae doubt at hame, but was 
nai»»willing to see folk on the Saaboth.” Phineas pleaded titfe 
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ei^eme necessity of his business, allegmg that Mr. Kennedy 
himself would regard its nature as a sufficient justification for such 
Sabbath-breaking,—and sent up his card. Then there came down 
a message to him. Could not Mr. Finn postpone his visit to 
the following morning? But Phineas declared that it could 
not be postponed. Circumstances, which he would explain to 
Mr. Kennedy, made it impossible. At last he was desired to 
walk up stairs, though Mrs. Macpherson, as she showed him the 
way, evidently thought thart her house was profaned by such 
wickedness. 

Macpherson in preparing his house had not run into that 
extravagance of architecture whicli has lately become so common 
in our hotels. It was simply an ordinary house, with the words 
“ Macpherson’s Hotelpainted on a semi-circular board over tlie 
doorway. The front parlour had been converted into a bar, and 
in the back parlour the Macphersons lived.. The staircase was 
narrow and dirty, and in the front drawing-room,—with the 
chamber behind for his bedroom,—Mr. Kennedy was installed. 
Mr. Macpherson i)robably did not expect any customers beyond 
those friendly Scots wlio came up to London from his own side 
of the Highlands. Mrs. Macpherson, as she opened the door, 
was silent .and almost mysterious. Such a breach of the law 
might perhaps be justified by circumstances of which she knew 
nothing, but should receive no sanction from her which she could 
avoid. So she did not even whisper the nafne. 

Mr. Kennedy, as Phineas entered, slowly rose from his chair, * 
putting down the Bible which had been in his hands. He did 
hot speak at once, but looked at his visitor over the spectacles 
which he wore. Phinc.as thought that he was even more haggard 
in appearance and aged than when tliey two had met hardly three 
months since at I.ough 1 .inter. There was no shaking of hands, 
and hardly any pretence at greeting. Mr. Kennedy simply 
bowed his head, and allowed his visitor to begin the con- 
vers.atio^. 

“I should not iiavc come to you on such a day as tliis, Mr. 
Kennedy-” 

“ It is a day very unfitted for the affairs of tlie world,” said Mr. 
Kennedy.” 

“ Had not the matter been most pressmg in regard both to time 
and its own imnortance.” 
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“So the woman told me, and therefore I Iiave consented to 
see you." 

“ Yod know a man of the name of-Slide, Mr, B^paedy ?" 

Mr.* Kennedy shook his head. “ You know the ednor cf the 
People’s Banner ? ” Again he shook h!s head. “ You have, at 
any rate, written a letter for publication to that ne^’spaper." 

“ Need I consult you as to what I write ? " 

“ But he,—the editor,—has consulted me.” 

“ I can have nothing to do jvith that.” 

“This Mr. Slide, the editor of the People’s Banner, has just 
been with me, having in his hand a printed letter from you, 
which,—^you will excuse me, Mr. Kennedy,—^is very libellous.” 

“ 1 will bear the responsibility of that." 

“ But you would not wish to publish, falsehood about your wife, 
or even about me.” 

“ Falsehood! sir; how dare you use that word to me ? Is it false 
to say that she has left my house ? Is it false to say that she is my 
wife, and cannot desert me, as she has done, without breaking her 
vows, and disregarding the laws both of God and man ? Am I false 
when I say that I gave her no cause ? Am I false when I offer 
to take her back, let her faults be what they may have been? 
Am I false when I say that her father acts illegally in detaining 
her ? False ! False in your teeth! Falsehood is villany, and it 
is not I that am the ^llain.” 

“ You have joined my name in the acaisation." 

“ Because you are her paramour. I know you now :—^viper 
that was wamred in niy bosom ! Will you look me in the face 
and tell me that, had it not been for you, she would not have 
strayed from me?” To this Phineas could make no answer. 

“ Is it not true that when she went with me to the altar you had 
been her lover ? ” 

“ I was her lover no longer, when she once told me that she 
was to be your wife.” 

“ Has she never spoken to you of love since ? Did she not 
warn you from the house in her faint struggle after virtue ? Did 
she not whistle you back again when she found the struggle too 
much for her? AVhen I asked you to the house, she bade you not 
come. When I desired that you might never darken my eyes 
again, did she not seek you ? With whom was she walking on the 
viljft grounds by the river banks when she resolved that she would 
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leave all her duties and desert me ? Will you dare to say that you 
were not then in her confidence ? With whom was she talking 
when she fetul the effrontery come and meet me at the hous^ of 
the Eriine Iftaiister, which I was bound to attend ? Have you not 
b6en with her this very winter in her foreign home ?” 

“ Of course I have,—^and you sent her a message by me.” 

“ I sent no message. I deny it. I refused to be an accomplice 
in your double guilt. I laid my command upon you that you 
should not visit my wife in my absence, and you disobeyed, and. 
you" are an adulterer. Who are you that you are to come for ever 
between me and my wife ? ” 

“ I never injured you in thought or deed. I come to you now 
because I have seen a printed letter which contains a gross libel 
upon myself.” 

“ It is printed then ? ” he asked, in an eager tone. 

“ It is printed; but it need net, therefore, be published. It is 
a libel, and should not be published. I shall be forced«to seek 
redress at law. You cannot hope to regain your wife by publish¬ 
ing false accusations against her.” 

“ They are true. I can prove every word that I have written. 
She dare not come here, and submit herself to the laws of her 
country. She is a renegade from the law, and you abet her in her 
sin. But it is not vengeance that I seek. ‘ Vengeance is mine, 
saith the Lord.’ ” 

“ It looks like vengeance, Mr. Kennedy.” 

“ Is it for you to teach me how I shall bear myself in this time 
of my ^eat trouble ?” Then suddenly he changed; his voice fallffig 
from one of haughty defiance to a low, mean, bargaining whisper. 

" But I’ll tell you what I’ll do. If you will say that she shall come 
back again I’ll have it cancelled, and pay all the expenses.” 

“ I cannot bring her back to you.” 

“ She’ll come if you tell her. If, you’ll let them understand 
that she must come they’ll give way. You can tiy it at any 
rate.” 

“I shall do nothing of the kind. Why should I ask her to 
submit herself to misery ? ” 

“ Misery 1 What misery ? Why should she be miserable ? 
Must a woman need be miserable, because she lives with her 
husband ? You hear me say that I will forgive everything. Even 
she will not doubt me when I say so, because I have never lied to^ 

vbt. I. o 
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her. Let her come back to me, and she shall live in peace and 
quiet, and hear no word of reproach.” 

I can have nothing to do with it, Mr. Kennedy.” 

“ Then, sir, you shall abide my wrath.” With that he sprang 
quickly round, grasping at something which lay ui)on a shelf near 
him, and Phineas saw that he was armed with a pistol. Phineas, 
who had hitherto been seated, leaped to his legs ; but the pistol in 
a moment was at his head, and tlie madman pulled at the trigger. 
But tlie mechanism of the instrument required that some bolt 
should be loosed before the hammer would fall upon the nipple, 
and the unhandy wretch for an instant fumbled over the work so 
that Phineas, still facing his enem}', had time to leap backwards 
towards the door. But Kennedy, though he w.as awkward, still 
succeeded in firing before our friend could leave the room. 
Phineas heard the thud of the bullet, and knew that it must have 
jjassed near his head. He was not struc.k, however^ and the man, 
frightened at his own deed, abstained from the second shot, or 
loitered long enough in his remorse to enable his prey to escajie. 
With three or four step's Phineas leaped down tire stairs, and, 
finding the front door closed, look shelter within Mrs. Iitac- 
pherson’s bar. “ d’hc man is mad,” he said; “did you not hear 
the shot?” The woman was too frightened to rejily, but stood 
trembling, holding Phineas by the arm. There 'U'a.s nobody in 
the house, she said, but she and the two lasses. “ Nae doobt the 
Laird's by ordinaire,” she said at last. She had known of the 
])istol; but had not dared to have it removed. She and Mac- 

pherson had only feared that he would hurt liim.self,.and had 

at last agreed, as day after day passed vvitliout any injury from the 
Weapon, to let the thing remain unnoticed. She liad heard the 
shot, and had, been sure that one of the two men above would 
h.ave been killed. 

Phineas was now in great doubt as to what duty was reejuired of 
him. His first difncuUy consisted in thi;;, —that his hat was still in 
Mr. Kenned)’'s room, and that Mrs. Maepherson altogether 
refused to go and fetch it. ^V’hilc they were still discussing this, 
and Phineas had not as yet resolved whether he would first get a 
policeman or go at once to Mr. Low, the bell from the room was 
rung furiously. “It's the Laird,” said Mrs. Maepherson, “and if 
nacbody waits on him he'll surely be shooting ane of us.” The 
tw’o girls were now outside the bar shaking in their shoes, and 
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evidently unwilling to face the danger. At last the door of the 
room above was opened, and our hero’s hat was sent rolling down 
the stairs. 

It was clear to Phineas that the man was so mad as to be not 
even aware of the act he had perpetrated. “ He’ll do nothing 
more with the pistol,” he said, “unless he should attempt to 
destroy himself.” At last it was determined that one of the girls 
should be sent to fetch Macpherson home from the Scotch Church, 
and that no application should be made at once to the police. It 
seemed that the Macphersons knew the circumstances of their 
guest’s family, and that there was a cousin of his in London who 
was the only one tvith whom he seemed to have any near con¬ 
nection. The thing that had occurred was to lie told to this 
cousin, and Phineas left his address, so that if it should be thought 
necessary he might be called upon to give his account of the 
affair. Then, in his perturbation of spirit, he asked for a glass of 
brandy; and having swallowed it, was about to take his leave. 
“ The brandy wull be saxpence, sir,” said Mrs. Mac]>herson, as 
she wi])ed the tears from her eyes. 

Having paid for his refreshment, Phineas got into a cal), and had 
himself driven to Mr. l^ow’s house. He had escaped from his 
peril, and now again it became his strongest object to stoj) the 
publication of the letter which Slide had shown him. But as he 
sat in the cab he could not hinder himself from shuddering at the 
danger which had been so near to him. lie remembered his 
sensation as he first saw the glimmer of the barrel of the pistol, 
and then became aware of the man’s first futile attcmjit, and after¬ 
ward# saw the Hash and heard the hammer fall at the same moment. 
He had once stood uj) to be fired at in a duel, and had been 
struck by the ball. But nothing in tlj^t encounter had made him 
feel sick and faint through every muscle as he had felt just now. 
As he sat in the cab he was aware that but for the spirits he had 
swallowed he would be altogether overcome, and he doubted even 
now whether he would be able to tell his story to Mr. Low. 
Luckily perhaps for him neither Mr. Low nor his wife were at hom*e. 
I'hey were out together, but were expected in between five and 
six. Phineas declared his purpose of waiting for them, and re- 
'luestcd that Mr. Low might be asked to join him in the dming- 
room immediately on his return. In this way an hour was allowed 
him, ^nd he endeavoured to compose himself. Still, even at the 

o 2 
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end of the hour, his heart was beating so violently that he could 
hardly control the motion of his own limbs. “ Low, I .have been 
shot'M by a madman,” he said, as soon as his friend entered tliye 
room. He had determined to be calm, and to speak much more 
of the document in the editor’s hands than of the attempt which 
had been made on his own life j but he had been utterly unable 
to repress the exclamation. 

“ Shot at ? ” 

“Yes; by Robert Kennedy; the man who was Chancellor 
of the Duchy;—almost within a yard of my head.” Then he 
sat down and burst out into a fit of convulsive laughter. 

The story about the pistol was soon told, and Mr. Low was of 
opinion that Phineas should not have left the place without calling 
in policemen and giving an account to them of the transaction. 
“ But I had something else on my mind,” said Phineas, “ which 
made it necessary that I should see you at once;—something 
more important even than this madman’s attack upon me. He 
has wTitten a most foul-mouthed attack upon his wife, which is 
already in print, and will I fear be published to-morrow morning.” 
Then he told the story of the letter. “ Slide no doubt wll be at 
the People’s Banner office to night, and I can see him there. 
Perhaps when I tell him what has occurred he will consent to 
'drop the publication altogether.” 

But in this view of the matter Mr. Low did not agree with his 
visitor. He argued the case with a deliberation which to Phineas 
in his present state of mind was almost painful. If the whole 
story of what had occurred were told to Quintus Slide that worthy 
l^rotector of morals and caterer for the amusement of the public 
would, Mr. Low thought, at once publish the letter and give a 
statement of the occurrence at Maepherson’s Hotel. There would 
be nothing to hinder him ftom so profitable a proceeding, as he 
would know that no one would stir on behalf of Lady Laura in 
the matter of the libel, when the tragedy of Mr. Kennedy’s mad¬ 
ness should have been made known. The publication would be 
its safe as attractive. But if Phineas should abstain from going to 
him at all, the same calculation which had induced him to show 
the letter would induce him to postpone the publication, at any 
rate for another twenty-four hours. “ He means to make capita 
out of his virtue; and he won’t give that up for the sake of being 
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aday in advance. In the meantime we will get an injunction from 
the Vice-Chancellor to stop the publication.” 

“ Can we do that in one day ? ” 

“ I think we can. Chancery isn’t what it used to be,” said Mr. 
Low, with a sigh. “ I’ll tell you what I’ll do. I’ll go this very 
moment to Pickering.” Mr, Pickering at this time was one of the 
three Vice-Chancellors. “ It isn’t exactly the proper thing for 
counsel to call on a judge on a Sunday afternoon with the direct 
intention of influencing his judgment for the following morning; 
but this is a case in which a point may be strained. When such 
a paper as the People’s Banner gets hold of a letter from a mad¬ 
man, which if publishedVould destroy the happiness of a whole 
family, one Shouldn’t stick at a trifle. Pickering is just the man to 
take a common-sense view of the matter. You’ll have to make an 
affidavit in the morning, and we can get the injunction served 
before two or three o’clock. Mr. Septimus Slope, or whatever his 
name is, won’t dare to publish it after that. Of course, if it comes 
out to-morrow morning, we shall have been too late; but thiS will 
be our best chance.” So Mr. Low got his hat and umbrella, and 
started for the Vice Chancellor’s house. “ And I tell you what, 
Phineas ;—do you stay and dine here. You are so flurried by all 
this, that you aie not fit to go anywhere else.” 

“ I am flurried.” 

“ Of course you are. Never mind about dressing. Do you go 
up and tell Georgiana all about it;—and have dinner put off half- 
an-hour. I must hunt Pickering up, if I don’t find him at home.” 
Then Phineas did go upstairs and told Georgiana—othenvise Mrs. 
Low—^the Avhole story. Mrs. Low was deeply affected, declaring 
her opinion very strongly as to the horrible condition of, things, 
when madmen could go about with pistols, and without anybody 
to take care against them. But as to Lady Laura Kennedy, she 
seemed to think that the poor husband had great cause of com¬ 
plaint, and that Lady Laura ought to be punished. Wives, she 
thought,.should never leave their husbands on any pretext; and, 
as fixr as she liad heard the story, there had been no pretext at all 
in the case. Her- sympathies were clearly with the madman, 
though she was quite ready to acknowledge that any and every 
step should be taken which might be adverse to Mr. Quintus 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

MADAME GOESLER IS SENT FOR. 

When the elder Mr. Maule had suffici^tly recovered from the 
perturbation of mind and body into which he had been thrown by 
the ill-timed and ill-worded, proposition of his son to enable him 
to resume the accustomed tenour of his life, he arrayed himself in 
Iiis morning winter costume, and went forth in quest of a lady. 
So much was told some few chapters back, but the name of the 
lady yas not then disclosed. Starting from Victoria Street, West¬ 
minster, he walked slowly across St. James’s Park and the Green 
Park till he came out in Piccadilly, near the bottom of Park I..ane. 
As he went up the Lane he looked at his boots, at his gloves, and 
nt his trousers, and saw that nothing was unduly soiled. The 
morning air was clear and frosty, and had enabled him to dispense 
with the costly comfort of a cab. Mr. Maule hated cabs in the 
morning,—preferring never to move beyond the tether of his short 
daily constitutional walk. A cab for going out to dinner was a 
necessity ;—^but his income would not stand two or three cabs a 
day. ‘ Consequently he never went north of Oxford Street, or east 
of the theatres, or beyond Eccleston Square towards the river. 
The regions of South Kensington and New Brompton were a 
trouble to him, as he found it impossible to lay down a limit in 
that direction which would not exclude him from things which he 
fain would not exclude. There are dinners given at South Kensing¬ 
ton which such a man as Mr. Maule cannot afford not to eat In 
Park Lane he knocked at the door of a very small house,—a house 
thaV might almost be called tiny by comparison of its dimensions 
with those around it, and then asked for Madame Goesler. 
Madame Goesler had that morning gone into the country. . Mr. 
Maule in his blandest manner expressed some surprise, having 
understood that she had not long since returned from Harrington 
HalL To this the servant assented, but went on to explaiit thal 
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she had been in town only a day or two when she was summoned 
4own to Matching by a telegram. It was believed, the man said, 
that the Duke of Omnium was poorly. “ Oh 1 indeed;—I ,am 
sorry to hear that,” said Mr. Maule, with a wry face. Then, with 
steps perhaps a little less careful, he walked back across the park 
to his club. On taking up the evening .paper he at once saw a 
paragraph stating that the Duke of Omnium’s condition to-day was 
much the same as yesterday; but that he had passed a quiet night 
That very distinguished but now aged physician. Sir Omicron Pie, 
was still staying at Matching Priory. “ So old Omnium is going 
off the hooks at last,” said Mr. Maule to a club acquaintance. 

The club acquaintance was in Parliament, and looked at the 
matter from a strictly parliamentary point of view. “ Yes, indeed. 
It has given a deal of trouble.” 

Mr. Maule was not parliamentary, and did not understand. 
“ Why trouble,—except to himself? He'll leave his Garter and 
strawberry-leaves, and all his acres behind him.” 

“ What is Gresham to do about the Exchequer when he comes 
in ? I don’t know whom he’s to send there. They talk of’ 
Bonteen, but Bonteen hasn’t half weight enough. They’ll offer 
it to Monk, but Monk ’ll never take office again.” 

“ Ah, yes. Planty Pall was Chancellor of the Exchequer. I 
suppose he must give that up now ? ” 

'I'he parliamentary acquaintance looked up at the unparliamentary 
man with that mingled disgust and pity which parliamentary 
gentlemen and ladies always entertain for those who have not 
devoted their minds to the constitutional forms of the country. 
“The Chancellor of the Exchequer can’t very well sit in the 
House of Lords, and Palliser can’t very well help becoming Duke 
of Omnium. I don’t know whether he can take the decimal 
coinage question with him, but I fear not. They don’t like it at 
all in the city.” 

“ I believe I’ll go and play a rubber of whist,” said Mr. Maule. 
He played his whist, and lost thirty points without showing the 
slightest displeasure, either by the tone of his voice or by any 
grimaCe of his countenance. And yet the money which passed 
from his hands was material to him. But he was great at such 
efforts as these, and he understood well the fluctuations of the 
whist table. The half-crowns which Re had paid were only so 
tnuc^ invested capital. 
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He dined at hiff dub this evening, and joined tables with 
another,acquaintance who was not parliamentary. Mr, Parkinson 
Seymour was a man much of his own stamp, who cared not one 
straw as to any difficulty whidr the Prime Minister might feel in 
filling the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer. There were 
men by dozens ready and willing, and no doubt able,—or at any 
rate, one as able as the other,—to manage the taxes of the 
country. But the blue riband and the Lord Lieutenancy of 
Barsetshire were important things,—^which would now be in the 
gift of Mr. Daubeny; and Lady Glencora would at last be a 
duchess,—with much effect on Society, either good or bad. And 
Planty Pall would be a duke, with very much less capability, as 
hlr. Parkinson Seymour thought, for filling that great office, than 
that which the man had displayed who was now supposed to 
be dying at Matching. “ He has been a fine old fellow,” said Mr. 
Parkinson Seymour. 

“ Very much so. There ain’t many of that stamp left.” 

“ I don’t know one,” continued the gentleman, with enthusiasm. 
“They all go in for something now, just as Jones goes in for being 
a bank clerk. They arc politicians, or gamblers, or, by heaven,, 
tradesmen, as some of them are. The Earl of Tydvil and Lord 
Merthyr are in i)artnership together working their own mines,—^by 
the Lord, with a regular deed of partnershij), just like two cheese¬ 
mongers. Thb Marquis of Maltanops has a share in a bitter beer 
house at Burton. And the Duke of Discount, who married old 
Ballance’s daughter, and is brother-in-law to young George Ad¬ 
vance, retains his interest in the house in Lombard Street. I know 
it for a fact.” 

“ Old Omnium was above that kind of thing,” said Mr. Maulc. 

“Lord bless you;—quite another sort of man. There is. 
nothing left like it noiv. With a 2 >rincely income I don’t suppose 
he ever put by a shilling in his life. I’ve heard it said that he- 
couldn’t afford to marry, living in the manner ‘in which he chose 
to live. And he understood what dignity meant. None of them 
understand that now. Dukes are as common as dogs in the- 
streets, and a marquis thinks no more of himself than a nterket- 
gardener. I’m very sony the old duke shoqld go. The nephew 
may be very good at figures, but he isn’t fit to fill his uncle’s shoes. 
As for Lady Glencora, no doubt' as things go now she’s veiy 
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populat, but she’s more like a dairy maid than a duchess to my 
way of thinking.” 

There was not a club in London, and Iiardly a drawing-room in 
which' something was not said that day in consequence of the two 
bulletins whichliad appeared as to the condition of the old duke;— 
and in no club and in no drawing-room was a verdict given against 
the dying man. It was acknowledged everywhere that he had 
played his part in a noble and even in a jjrincely manner, that he 
had used with a becoming grace the rich things that had been 
given him, and that he had deserved well of his country. And 
yet, perhaps, no man who had lived during the same period, or 
any portion of the period, had done less, or had devoted himself 
more entirely to the consumption of good things without the 
slightest idea of producing anything in returo ! But he had looked 
like a dukc,qnd known how to set a high ])rice on his own presence. 

To Mr. Maule the threatened demise of this great man was not 
without a peculiar interest. His acquaintance with Madame 
Goesler had not been of long standing, nor even as yet had it 
reached a close intimacy. During the last London season he had 
been introduced to her, and had dined twice at her house. He 
endeavoured to make himself agreeable to her, and he flattered 
himself that he had succeeded. It may be said of him generally, 
that he had the gift of making himself pleasant to women. When 
last she had parted from him with a smile, repeating the last few 
words of some good story which he had told her, the idea struck him 
that she a/ter all might perhaps be the woman. He made his 
inquiries, and had learned that there was not a shadow of a doubt 
as to her wealth,—or even to her power of disposing of that 
wealth as she pleased. So he wrote to her a pretty little note, in 
which he gave to her the history of that good story, how it 
originated with a certain Cardinal, and might be found in certain 
memoirs,—which did not, however, bear the best reputation in 
the world. Madame Goesler answered his note very graciously, 
thanking him for the reference, but declaring that the information 
given was already so sufficient tliat she need prosecute the 
inquiry no further. Mr. Maule smiled as he declared to himself 
that those memoirs would certainly be in Madame Goesleifs 
hands before many days were over. Had his,intimacy been a 
little more advanced he would have sent the volume to her. 

^ But he also learned that there was some romance in the lath’s 
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life which connected her with the Duke of Omnium. He was 
diligent in seeking infoimation, and became assured that there 
could be no chance for himself, or for any man, as long as the Duke 
was alive. Some hinted that there had been a private marriage,—a 
marriage, however, which Madame Goesler had bound herself by 
solemn oaths never to disclose. Others surmised (hat she was 
the Duke’s daughter. Hints were, of course, thrown out as to a 
connection of another kind,—^but with no great vigour, as it was 
admitted on all hands that Lady Glencora, the Duke’s niece by 
marriage, aud the mother of the Duke’s future heir, was Madame 
Goesler’s great friend. That there was a mystery was a fact very 
gratifying to the world at large ; and perhaps, upon the whole, the 
more gratifying in that nothing had occurred to throw a gleam of 
light upon the matter since the fact of the intimacy had become 
generally known. Mr. Maule was aware, however, that there 
could be no success for him as long as the Duke lived. Whatever 
might be the nature of the alliance, it was too strong to admit of 
any other ivhile it lasted. But the Duke was a very old,—or, at 
least, a very infirm man. And now the Duke waS dying. Of 
course it was only a chance. Mr. Maule knew the world too well 
to lay out any great portion of his hopes on a prospect so doubtful. 
But it was worth a stmggle, and he would so struggle that he 
might enjoy success, should success come, without laying himself 
open to the pangs of disappointment. Mr. Maule hated to be 
unhappy or uncomfortable, and therefore never allowed any 
aspiration to proceed to such length as to be inconvenient to his 
feelings should it not be gratified. 

In the mean time Madame Max Goesler had been sent for, and 
liad hurried off to Matching almost without a moment’s preparation. 
As she sat in the train, thinking of it, tears absolutely fijled her 
eyes. “ Poor dear old man,” she said to herself; and yet the poot 
dear old man had simply been a trouble to her, adding a most 
disagreeable task to her life, and one which she was not called on 
to perform by any sense of duty. “ How is he ? ” ■ she said 
anxiously, when she met Lady Glencora in the hall at Matching. 
The two women kissed each other as though they had been 
almost sisters since their birth. “ He is a little better now, but 
he was very uneasy when we telegraphed this morning. Hp 
asked for you twice, and then we thought it better to send.” 

Oh, course it was best,” said Madame Goesler. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

•• r WOULD DO IT NOW." 

Though it was ramoured all over London that the Duke of 
Omniuni was dying, his grace had been dressed and taken out of 
his bed-chamber into a sitting-room, when Madame Goesler was 
brought into his presence by Lady Glencora Palliser. He was 
reclining in a great arm-chair, with his legs propped up on 
cushions, and a respectable old lady in a black silk gown and a 
very smart cap was attending to his wants. The respectable old 
lady took her dei)arture when the younger ladies entered the 
room, whisi)cring a word of instruction to Lady Glencora as 
she went. “ His Grace should have his broth at half-past four, 
my lady, and a glass and a half of champagne. His Grace won’t 
drink his wine out of a tumbler, so jjerhaps your ladyship won’t 
mind giving it him at twice.” 

“ Marie has come,” said Lady Glencora. 

“ I knew she would come,” said the old man, turning his head 
round slowly on the back of his chair. “ I knew she’would be 
good to me to the last.” And he laid his withered hand on the 
arm of his chair, so that the woman whose presence gratified him 
might take it within her’s and comfort him. 

, “ Of course I have come,” said Madame Goesler, standing close 
by him and putting her left arm very lightly on his shoulder. It 
was all that -she could do for him, but it was in order that she 
might do this that she had been summoned from London to his 
side. He was wan and worn and pale,—a man evidently dying, 
the oil of whose lamp was all burned out; but still as he turned 
his eyes up to the woman’s face there was a remnant of that look 
of graceful faineant nobility which had’ always distinguished him. 
He had never done any good, but he had always carried himself 
like a duke, and like a duke he carried himself to the end. 
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“ He is itecidedly better Aan he was this morning,” said Lady 
Glencora. 

“ It is |)retty nearly all over, my dear. Sit down, Marie. Did 
riiey pve you anything after yout journey ?” 

“ I could not wait, duke.” 

“ I’ll get her some tea,” said Lady Glencora. ‘*Yes, I will, 
il’ll do it myself. I know he wants to say a word to you alone.” 
'This she added in a whisper. 

But sick people hear everything, and the duke did hear the 
whisper. “ Yes, my dear;—she is quite right. I am glad to have 
you for a minute alone. Do you love me, Marie ?” 

It was a foolish question to be asked by a dying old man of a 
youi:® woman who was in no way connected with him, and whom 
he had never seen till some three or four years since. But it was 
.asked with- feverish anxiety, and it required an answer. “ You 
know I love you, duke. Why else should I be here ?” 

“ It is a pity you did not take the coronet when I offered it 
you.” 

“ Nay, duke, it was no pity. Had I done so, you could not 
have had us both.” 

“ I should have w'anted only you.” 

“And I should have stood aloof,—in despair to think that I w.ns 
separating you from those with whom your grace is bound up so 
closely. We have ever been dear friends since that.” 

“Yes;—we have been dear friends. But-” Then he 

closed his eyes, and put his long thin fingers across his fiice, .and 
lay back awhile in silence, still holding her by the other hand. 
“ Kiss me, Marie,” he said at last; and she stooped over him and 
kissed his forehead. “ I would 4® it now if I thought it would 
serve you.” She only shook her head and pressed his hand 
closely. “ I wmuld; I would. Such things have been done, my 
dear.” 

“ Such a thing- shall never be done by me, duke.” 

They remained seated side by side, the one holding the other 
by the hand, but without uttering another word, till Lady Glencora 
returned bringing a cup of tea and a morsel of toast in her own 
hand. Madame Goesler, as she took it, could not help thinking 
how it might have been with her had she accepted the coronet 
which had been offered. In that case she might have been a 
duchess herself, but assuredly she would not have been waited 
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upon by a future duchess. As it was, there was no one in that 
family who had not cauge to be grateflil to her. When the duke 
had sipped a spoonful of his broth, and swallowed his allowance 
of wine, they both left him, and the respectable old lady with the 
smart cap was summoned bacleto her position. “I suppose he 
whispered something very gracious to you,” Lady Glencora said 
when they were alone. 

■« Very gracious.” 

“ And you were gracious to him,—I hope." 

“ I meant to be.” 

“ I’m sure you did. Poor old man I If you had done w’hat 
he asked you I wonder whether his affection would have lasted as 
it has done.” 

“ Certainly not. Lady Glen. He would have known that I 
had injured him.” 

“ I declare I think you are the wisest woman I ever met, 
Madame“^lax. I am sure you are the most discreet. If I liad 
always been as wise as you are !" 

“ You always have been wise.” 

“ Well,—never mind. Some ])eople fall on their feet like cats ; 
but you are one of those who never fall at al,l. Others tumble 
about in the most unfortunate way, without any great fault of 
their own. Think of that poor Lady Laura.” 

“ Yes, indeed.” 

“I suppose it’s true about Mr. Kennedy. You’ve heard of it of 
course in London.’’ But ns it h.appened Madame Goesler had 
not heard the stsry. “ I got it from Barrington Erie, who always 
writes to me if anything hapi)ens. Mr. Kennedy has fired a pistol 
at the head of Phineas Finn.’’ 

“ At Phineas Finn ! ” 

“ Yes, indeed. Mr. Finn went to him at some hotel in London. 
No one knows what it was about; but Mr. Kennedy went off in 
a fit of jealousy, and fired a pistol at him.” 

“ He did not hit him ? ” 

“ It seems not. Mr. Finn is one of those Irish gentlemen who 
always seem to be under some special protection. The ball went 
through his whiskers and didn’t hurt him.” 

“And what has become oGMr. Keimedy?” 

“ Nothing, it seems. Nobody sent for the police, and he* has 
been allowed to go back to Scotland,—as though a man were pgr- 
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mitted by special Act of Parliament to try to murder his wife's 
lover. It would be a bad Jaw, because if would cause such a deal 
of bloodshed." 

“But he is not Lady Laura’s lover,” said Madame Goesler; 
gravely. 

“That would make the law difficult, because who is to say 
whether a man is or is not a woman’s lover? ’’ 

“ I don’t think there was ever anything of that kind.” 

“ They were always together, but I dare say it was Platonic. I 
believe these kind of things generally are Platonic. And as for 
Lady Laura;—heavens and earth 1 — I suppose it must have 
been Platonic. Wliat did the duke say to you ?” 

“ He bade me kiss him.” 

“ Poor dear old man. He never ceases to speak of you when 
you are away, and I do believe he could not have gone in .peace 
without seeing you. I doubt whether in all his life he ever loved 
any one as he loves you. We dine at half-past seven. Sear : and 
you had better just go into his room for a moment as you come 
down. There isn’t a soul here except Sir Omicron Pie, and 
Plantagenet, and two of the other nephews,—whom by the bye he 
has refused to see. Old Lady Hartletop wanted to come.” 

“ And you wouldn’t have her ? ” 

“ I couldn’t have refused. I shouldn’t have dared. But the 
duke would not hear of it. He made me write to say that he was 
too weak to see any but his nearest relatives. •Then he made me 
send for you, my dear;—and now he won’t see the relatives. What 
shall we do if Lady Hartletop turns up ? I’m Iwing in fear of it. 
You’ll have to be shut up out of sight somewhere if that should 
happen.” 

During the ne*t two or three days the duke was neither much 
better nor much worse. Bulletins appeared in the newspapers, 
though no one at Matching knew from whence they came. Sir 
Omicron Pie, who, having retired from general practice, was 
enabled to devote his time to the “ dear duke,” protested that he 
had no hand in sending them out. He declared to I^ady Glencora 
every morning that it was only a question of time. “ The vital 
spark is on the spring,” said Sir Omicron, waving a gesture 
heavenward with his hand. For three days Mr. Palliser was at 
Matching, and he duly visited his uncle twice a day. But not 
a^syllable was ever said between them beyond the ordinary 
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words of compliments. Mr. Palliser spent his time with his 
private secretary, working out endless sums and toiling for un¬ 
approachable results in reference to decimal coinage. • To him 
his uncle’s death would be a great blow, as in his eyes to be 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was much more than to be Duke of 
Omnium. For herself Lady Glencora was nearly equally indifferent, 
though she did in her heart of hearts wish that her son should go 
to Eton with the title of Lord Silverbridge. 

On tire third morning the duke suddenly asked a question of 
Madame Goesler. They two were again sitting near to each 
other, arid the duke was again holding her hand; but Lady 
Glencora was also in the room. “Have not you been staying 
with Lord Chiltern?” 

“Yes, duke.” 

“He is a friend of yours.” 

“I used to know his wife before they were married.” 

“Why' does he go on writing me letters about a wood?” 
This he asked in a wailing voice, as though he were almost 
weeping. “I know nothing of Lord Chiltern. Why docs he 
write to me about the wood? I wish he wouldn’t write 
to me.” 

“ He does not know that you are ill, duke. By-the-bye, I pro¬ 
mised to speak to Lady Glencora about it. He says that foxes 
are poisoned at Trumpeton Wood,” 

“ I don’t believe; a word of it,” said the duke. “ No one would 
poison foxes in my wood. I wish you’d see about it, Glencora. 
riantagcnet will never attend to anything. But he shouldn’t write 
to me. He ought to know better than to write letters to me. I 
will not have people writing letters to me. Why don’t they wnite 
to Fothergill ?” and then the duke began in truth to whimper. 

“ I’ll put it all right,” said Lady Glencora. 

“ I wish you would. I don’t like them to say there are no foxes ; 
and Plantagenet never will attend to anything.” The wife had 
long since ceased to take the husband’s part when accusations 
such as this were brought against him. Nothing could make Mr. 
Palliser think it worth his while to give up any shred of his time 
to such a matter as the preservation of foxes. 

On the fourth day the catastrophe happened which Lady Glen¬ 
cora had feared. A fly with-a pair of horses from the Matching 
Road station was driven up to the door of the Priory, and Lady 
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Hartletop was announced. “I knew it,” said Lady Glencora, 
slapping her hand down on the table in the room in which she was 
sitting with Madame Goesler. Unfortunately the old lady was 
shoBfi into the room before Madame Goesler could escape, and 
they passed each other on the threshold. The Dowager Mar¬ 
chioness of Hartletop was a very stout old lady, now perhaps 
nearer to seventy than sixty-five years of age, who for many years 
had been the intimate friend of the Duke of Omnium. In latter 
days,during whichshehadseenbutlittleof the duke himself, she had 
heard of Madame Max Goesler, but she had never met that lady. 
Nevertheless, she knew the rival friend at a glance. Sorfte instinct 
told her that that woman with the black brow and the dark curls 
was Madame Goesler. In these days the Marchioness was given 
to waddling rather than to walking, but she waddled past the 
foreign female,—as she had often called Madame Max,—^with a 
dignified though duck-like step. Lady Hartletop was a bold 
woman; and it must be supposed that she had some heart within 
her or she would hardly have made such a journey with such a pur¬ 
pose. “ Dear Lady Hartletop,” said Lady Glcncora, “ I am so 
sorry that you should have had this trouble.” 

“ I must see him,”' said Lady Hartletop. Lady Glencora put 
both her hands together piteously, as though deprecating her 
visitor’s wrath. “ I must insist on seeing him.” 

“ Sir Omicron has refused permission to any one to visit him.” 

“ I shall not go till I’ve seen him. Who was that lady ? ” 

“ A friend of mine,” said Lady Glencora, drawing herself up. 

“ She is-, Madame Goesler.” 

“ That is her name. Lady Hartletop. She is my most intimate 
friend.” 

“ Does she see the duke ? ” 

Lady Glencora, when expressing her fear that the woman would 
come to Matching, had confessed that she was afraid of Lady 
Hartletop. And a feeling of dismay—almost of awe—^had fallen 
upon her on hearing the marchioness announced. But when she 
found herself thus cross-examined, she resolved that she would 
be bold. Nothing on earth should induce her to open the door 
of the duke’s room to Lady Hartletop, nor would she scruple to 
tell the truth about Madame Goesler. “ Yes,” she said, “ Madame 
Goesler does see tire duke.” 

“ And I am to be excluded 1 ” 
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“My dear Lady Hartletop, whan can I do? The duke for 
some time past has been accustomed to the presence of ray friend, 
and ±erefore her presence now is no disturbance. Surely, that 
can be understood.” 

“ I should not disturb him.” 

“ He would be inexpressibly excited were he to know that you 
were even in the house. And I could not take it upon myself to 
tell him.” 

Then Lady Hartletop threw herself upon a sofa, and began to 
.weep piteously. “ I have known him for more than forty years,” 
she moaned, through her choking tears. Lady Glencora’s heart 
was softened, and she was kind and womanly; but she would not 
give way about the duke. It would, as she knew, have been 
useless, as the duke had declared that he would see no one except 
his eldest nephew, his nephew’s wife, and Madame Goesler. 

That evening was very dreadful to all of them at Matching,— 
except to the duke, who was never told of Lady Hartletop’s per¬ 
severance. The poor old woman could not be sent away on that 
afternoon, and was therefore forced to dine with Mr. Palliser. 
He, however, was warned by his wife to say, nothing in the lady’s- 
presence about his uncle, and he received her as he would receive 
any other chance guest at his wife’s table. But the presence of 
Madame Goesler made the chief difficulty. -She herself was 
desirous of disappearing for that evening, but Lady Glencora 
would not permit it. “ She has seen you, my dear, and asked 
about you. If you hide yourself, she’ll say all sorts of things.” 
An introduction was therefore necessary, and Lady Hartletop’s 
manner was grotesquely grand. She droi)ped a very low curtsey, 
and madte a very long face, but she did not say a word. In the 
evening the marchioness sat close to Lady Glencora, whispering 
many things about the duke; and condescending at last to a final 
entreaty that she might be permitted to seeiiim on the following 
morning. “ There is Sir Omicron,” said I,ady Glencora, turning 
round to the little doctor. But Lady Hartletop was too proud to 
appeal to Sir Omicron, who, as a matter of course, would support 
the orders of Lady Glencora. On the next morning Madame 
Goesler did not appear at the breakfast-table, and at eleven Lady 
Hartletop was taken back to the train in Lady Glencora’s carriage. 
She had submitted herself to discomfort, indignity, fatigue, and 
disappointment; and it had ail been done for love. With her* 
VOL. I, P 
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■broad fitce, and her double chin, and her heavy |oi^ and the 
beard that was growing round feer lips, she did not Took Eke a 
romantic woman; but, in spite of appearances, romance and a 
duck-like waddle may go together. The memory of those forty 
years had been strong upon her, and her heart was heavy because 
she could not see that old man once again. Men wfll love'to the 
last, but they love what is fresh and new. A woman’s love can 
live on the recollection of the past, and cling to what is old and 
ugly. “ What an episode I ” said Lady Glencora, when the Un¬ 
welcome visitor was gone;—“but it’s odd how much less dreadful, 
things are than you think they will be. I was frightened when I 
heard her name; but you see we’ve got through it without much 
Itarm.” 

A week passed by, and still the duke was living. But now he 
was too weak to be moved from one room to another, and 
Madame Goesler passed two hours each day sitting by his bed¬ 
side. He would lie with his hand out upon the coverlid, and she 
would put herg upon it; but very few words passed between 
them. He grumbled again about the Tmmpeton Woods, and 
Lord Chiltern’s interference, and complained lof his nephew’s 
indifference. As to himself and his own condition, he seemed to 
be, at any rate, without discomfort, and was certainly free from 
fear. A clergyman attended him, and gave him the sacrament. 
He took it,—as the champagne prescribed by Sir Omicron, or the 
few mouthfuls of chicken bioth >vhich were administered to him 
by the old lady with the smart cap; but it may be doubted 
whether he thought much more of the one remedy than of the 
other. He knew that he had lived, and that the thing was done. 
His courage never failed him. As to the future, h# neither 
feared much nor hoped much; but was, unconsciously, suj)- 
ported by a general trust in the goodness and the greatness of 
the God who had nSade him what he was. “ It is nearly done 
now, Marie,” he said to Madame Goesler one evening. She 
only pressed his hand in answer. His condition was too well 
understood between them to allow of her speaking to him of any 
possible recovery. “ It has been a great comfort to me that I 
have known you," he said. 

"Oh no!” 

“A great comfort;—only I wish it had been sooner. I could 
nave talked to you about things which I never did talk of to any 
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oae. I wonder why I should have heen a duke, and another majj 
a servant* 

“ God Almighty ordained such difference.” , 

“ I’m aiinid I have not done it well;—^but I have tried ; indeed 
I have tried.” Then she told him he had ever lived as a great 
nobleman ought to live. And, after a fashion, she herself believed 
what she was saying. Nevertheless, her nature was much nobler 
than his; and she knev? tlrat no man should dare to live idly as 
the duke had lived. 



CHAPTER XXVI, 


THE DUKE’S WILL. 

•On the ninth day after Madame Goesler’s arrival the duke died, 
and Lady Glencora Palliser became Dudress of Omnium. But 
the diange probably was much greater to Mr. Palliser than to his 
wife. It would seem to be impossible to imagine a greater change 
than had come upon him. As to rank, he was raised from that of 
a simple commoner to the very top of the tree. He was made 
master of almost unlimited wealth, Garters, ^nd lord- 
lieutenancies; and all the added grandeurs which come from high 
influence when joined to high rank were sure to be his. But 
he was no more moved by these things than would have been a 
god, or a block of wood. His uncle was dead; but his uncle had 
been an old man, and his grief on that score was moderate. As 
soon as his uncle’s body had been laid in the family vault at 
Gatherum, men woilld call him Duke of Omnium; and then he 
could never sit again in the House of Commons. It was in that 
light, and in that light only, that he regarded the matter. To his 
uncle it had been everything to be Duke of Omnium. To Plan- 
tagenet Palliser it was less than nothing. He had lived among 
«nen and women with titles all his life, himself untitled, but re¬ 
garded by them as one of themselves, till the thing, in his esti¬ 
mation, had come to seem almost nothing. One man Avalked out 
of a room before another man; and he, as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, had, during a part of his career, walked out of most 
rooms before most men. But he cared not at all whether he 
walked out first or last,—^and for him there was nothing else in it. 
It was a toy that would perhaps please his wife, but he doubted 
even Vhether- she would not cease to be Lady Glencora with 
regret. In himself this thing that had happened had absolutely 
crushed him. He had won for himself by his own aptitudes and 
hif own industrv one special position in the empire,—and that. 
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position, and that alone, was incompatible with the rank^i^ich he 
was obliged to assume 1 His case was very hard, and he felt it ; 
—^but he made no complaint to human ears. “ I suppoge you 
must give up the Exchequer,” his wife said to him. He shook his 
head, and made no reply. Even to her he could not explain his 
feelings. 

I think, too, that she did regret the change in her name, though 
she was by no means indifferent to the rank. As Lady Glencora 
she had made a reputation which might very possibly fall away 
from her as Duchess of Omnium. Fame is a skittish jade, more 
fickle even than Fortune, and a])t to shy, and bolt, and plunge 
away on very trilling causes. As Lady Glencora Palliser she was 
known to every one, and had always done exactly as she had 
pleased. The world in which she lived had submitted to her 
fantasie.s, and had placed her on a pedestal from which, as lady 
Glencora, nothing could have moved her. She was by no means 
sure that the same pedestal would be able to carry the Duchess of 
Omnium. She must begin again, and such beginnings are 
dangerous. As Lady Glencora she had almost taken upon her¬ 
self to create a rivalry in society to certain very distinguislied, and 
indeed illustrious, people. There were only two houses in I.ondon, 
she used to .say, to which she never w'ent. The never was not 
quite true;—^but there had been something iq it. She doubted 
whether as Duchess of Omnium she could go on with this. She 
must lay down her mischief, and abandon her eccentricity, and in 
some degree act like other duchesses. “ The poor old man,” she 
said to Madame Goesler; “ I wish he could have gone on living a 
little longer.” At this time the two ladies were alone together at 
Matching. Mr. Palliser, with the cousins, had gone to Gatherum, 
whither also had been sent all that remained of the late Duke, in 
•order that fitting funeral obsequies might be • celebrated over the 
great family vault. 

“ He would hardly have wished it himself, I think.” 

“ One never knows,—and as far as one can look into futurity 
one has no idea what would be one’s own feelings. I suppose 
he did enjoy life.” * 

“ Hardly, for Ae last twelve months,” said Madame Goesler. 

“ I think he did. He was happy when you were about him; 
and he interested himself about things. Do you remember how 
much he used to think of Lady Eustace and her diamonds*? 
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When I first knew him he was too magnificent to care about 
anything?' , 

“I^suppose his nature was the same.” 

“ Yes, my dear; his nature was the same, but he was strong 
enough to restrain his nature, and wise enough to know that 
his magnificence was incompatible with ordinary interests. As 
he got to be older he broke down, and took up with mere mortal 
gossip. But I think it must have made him happier." 

“He showed his weakness in coming to me,” said Madame 
Goesler, laughing. 

“ Of course he did;—^not in liking your society, but in wanting 
to give you his name. I have often wondered what kind of things 
he used to say to that old Lady Hartletop. That was in his full 
grandeur, and he never condescended to speak much then. I 
used to think him so hard; but I suppose he was only acting his 
part I used to call him the Grand Lama to Plantagenet when 
we were first married,—before Planty was born. I shall always 
call him Silverbridge now instead of Planty.” 

“ I would let others do that.” 

“ Of course I was joking; but others will, and he will be 
spoilt. I wonder whether he will live to be a Grand Lama or a 
popular Minister. There cannot be tw'O positions further apart. 
My husband, no doubt, thinks a good deal of himself as a states¬ 
man and a clever politician,—at least I suppose he does; but he 
has not the slightest reverence for himself as a nobleman. If the 
dear old Duke were hobbling along Piccadilly, he was conscious 
that Piccadilly was graced by his presence, and never moved 
without being aware that people looked at him, and whispered to 
each other,—There goes the Duke of Omnium. Plantagenet con¬ 
siders himself inferior to a sweeper while on the crossing, and 
never feels any pride of place unless he is sitting on the Treasury 
Bench with his hat over his eyes.” 

“ He’ll never sit cm tlie Treasury Bench again.” 

“No;—poor dear. He’s an Othello now with a vengeance, for 
his occupation is gone. I spoke to him about your friend and 
the foxes, and he told me to write to Mr. Fothergill. I will as 
soon as it’s decent P fancy a new duchess shouldn’t write letters 
about foxes till the old Duke is buried. I wonder what sort of a 
will he’ll have, made. There’s notliing I care twopence for except 
ids pearls. No man in England had such a collection of precious 
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stones. They’d been yours, my dear, if you had consented to be 
Mrs. O.” 

The Duke was buried and the will was read, and Plantagenet 
Palliser was addressed as Duke of Omnium by all the, tenantry 
and retainers of the family in the great hall of Gatherum Castle. 
Mr. Fothergill, who had upon occasion in former da)^ been 
driven by his duty to remonstrate with the heir, was all submission. 
Planty Pall had come to the throne, and half a county was ready 
to worship him. But he did not know how to endure worship, 
and the half county declared that he was stem and proud, and 
more haughty even than his uncle. At every “ Grace ” that was 
flung at him he winced and was miserable, and declared to him¬ 
self that he should never become accustomed to his new life. So 
he sat all alone, and meditated how he might best reconcile the 
forty-eight farthings which go to a shilling with that thorough¬ 
going useful decimal, fifty. 

• But his meditations did not prevent him from writing to his 
wife, and on the following morning, Imdy Glencora,—as she shall 
be called now for the last time,—received a letter from him which 
disturbed her a good deal. She was in her room when it was 
brought to her, and for an hour after reading it hardly knew how 
to see her guest and friend, Madame Goeslcr. The passage in 
the letter which produced this dismay was as follows :—“ He has 
left to Madame Goeslcr twenty thousand pounds and all his jewels. 
The money may be very well, but I think he has been wrong 
about the jewellery. As to myself I do not care a straw’, but you 
will be sorry; and then people will talk. The lawyers will, of 
course, write to her, but I suppose you had better tell her. They 
seem to thinl»tliat the stones arc worth a great deal of money; 
but I have long learned never to believe any statement tliat is 
made to me. They are all here, and I suppose she w’ill have to 
send some authorised person to have them packed. There is a 
regular inventory, of which a copy shall be sent to her by post as 
soon as it can be prepared.” Now it must be owned that the 
duchess did begrudge her friend the duke’s collection of pearls 
and diamonds. 

About noon they met. “ My deat,” sh^ said, “ you had better 
hear your good fortune at once. Read that,—^just that side. 
Plantagenet is w'rong in saying that I shall regret it. I don’t care a 
bit about it If I want a ring or a brooch he can buy me one. 
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But I never did care about -such things, and I don’t now. The 
money is all just as it should be.” Madame, Goesler read the 
passage, and the blood mounted up into her face. .She read it 
very slowly, and when she had finished reading it she was for a 
moment or two at a loss for her words to express herselfi “ You 
had better send one of Garnett’s people,” said the duchess, name- 
ing the house of a distinguished jeweller and goldsmith in 
London. 

“ It will hardly need,” said Madame Goesler. 

“ You had better be careful. There is no knowing what they 
are v;orth. He spent half his income on them, I believe, during 
part of his life.” There was a roughness about the duchess of 
which she was herself conscious, but which she could not restrain, 
though she knew that it betrayed her chagrin. 

Madame Goesler came gently uj) to her and touched her arm 
caressingly. “Do you remember,” said Madame Goesler, “a 
small ring with a black diamond,—I suppose it was a diamond,— 
which he always wore?” 

“ I remember that he always did wear such a ring.” 

“ I should like to have that,” said Madame Goesler. 

“ You have them all,—everything. lie makes no distinc¬ 

tion.” 

“ I should like to have that. Lady Glen,—for the sake of the 
hand that wore it. But, as God is great above us, 1 wi^j never 
take aught else that has belonged to the duke.” 

“ Not take them !” 

“ Not a gem; not a stone; not a shilling.” 

“ But you must.” 

“ I rather think that I can be under no such <|ibligation,” she 
said, laughing. “ Will you wite to Mr. Palliser,—or 1 should say, 
to the duke,—to-night, and tell him that my mind is absolutely 
made up ?” 

“ I certainly slpll not do that.” 

, “ Then I must. As it is, I shall have pleasant memories of his 
grace. According to my ability I have endeavoured to be good 
to him, and I have no stain on my conscience because of his 
friendsiiip. If I took his money and his jewels,—or rather your 
money and your jewels,—do you think I could say as much ?” 

“ Everybody takes what anybody leaves them by will.” 

“I will be an exception to the rule, I.ady Glen. Don’t you 
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think that your friendship is more to'toe than all the diamonds in 
London ?” 

“ You shail have both, my dear,” said the duchess,—quite in 
earnest in her promise. Madame Goesler shook her head. 
“ Nobody ever repudiates legacies. The Queen would take the 
jewels if they were left to her.” 

“ I am not the Queen. I have to be more careful what I do 
than any queen. I will take nothing under the duke’s will. I will 
ask a boon which I have already named, and if it be given me as 
a gift by the duke’s heir, I will wear it till I die. You will write to 
Mr. Palliser ?” 

“ I couldn’t do it,” said the duchess. 

“ Then I will write myself.” And she did write, and of all the 
rich things which the Duke of Omnium had left to her, she took 
nothing but the little ring with tlie black stone which he had 
always worn on his finger. 



CHAPTER XXVIl, 

AN EDITOR’S WRATH. 

On that Sunday evening in London Mr. Low was successful in 
finding the Vice-Chancellor, and the great judge smiled and 
nodded, listened to the story, and acknowledged that the circum¬ 
stances were very peculiar. He thought that an injunction to re¬ 
strain the publication might be given at once upon Mr. Finn’s 
affidavit; andthat the peculiar circumstances justified the peculiarity 
of Mr. Low’s application. Whether he would have said as much had 
the facts concerned the families of Mr. Joseph Smith and his son- 
in-law Mr. John Jones, instead of the Earl of Brentford and the 
Right Honourable Robert Kennedy, some readers will perhaps 
doubt, and may doubt also whether an application coming from 
some newly-fledged barrister would have been received as 
graciously as that made by Mr. Low, Q.C. and M.P.,—^who would 
probably himself soon sit on some lofty legal bench.^ On the 
following morning Phineas and Mr. Low,—^and no ^ubt also 
Mr^ Vice-Chancellor Pickering,—obtained early copies of The 
People’s Banner, and were delighted to find that Mr. Kennedy’s 
letter did not appear in it. Mr. Low had made his calcula¬ 
tion rightly. The editor, considering that he^iprould gain more 
by having the young member of Parliament and the Standish 
family, as it were, in his hands than by the publication of a 
certainly libellous letter, had resolved to jmt the document back 
for at least twenty-four hours, even though the young mem¬ 
ber neither came nor wrote as he had promised. The letter 
did not appear, and before ten o’clock Phineas Finn had made 
his affidavit in a dingy little room behind the Vice-Chancellor’s 
Court. The injunction was at once issued, and was of such 
potency that should any editor dare to publish any paper therein 
prohibited, tihat editor and that editor’s newspaper would assuredly 
be crumpled up in a manner very disagreeable, if not altogether 
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destructive. Editors of newspapers are self-willed, arrogant, and 
stiff-necked, a race of men who believe much in themselves and 
little in anything else, with no feelings of reverence or respect for 
matters which are august enough to other men;—^but an injunction 
from « Court of Chancery is a power which even an editor respects. 
At about noon Vice-Chancellor Pickering’s injunction was served 
at the office of The People’s Banner in Quartpot Alley, Fleet 
Street. It was done in dupli<j^te,—or perhaps in triplicate,—so 
that there should be no evasion; and all manner of CTumpling was 
threatened in the event of any touch of disobedience. All this 
happened on Monday, March the first, while the poor dying Duke 
was waiting impatiently for the arrival of his friend at Matching. 
Phineas rvas busy all the morning till it was time that he should 
go down to the House. For as soon as he could leave Mr. Low’s 
chambers in Lincoln’s Inn he had gone to Judd Street, to inquire 
as to tire condition of the man who had tried to murder him. He 
there saw Mr. Kennedy’s cousin, and received an assurance 
from that gentleman that Robert Kennedy should be taken down 
at once to I^ough I.inter. Up to that moment not a word had 
been said to the police as to what had been done. No more 
notice had been taken of the attempt to murder than might have 
been necessary had Mr. Kennedy thrown a clothes’ brush at his 
visitor’s head. There was the little hole in the post of the door witli 
the bullet in it, just six feet above the ground ; and there was tlie 
pistol, with five chambers still loaded, which Macjrherson had 
cunningly secured on his return from church, and given over tg the 
cousin that same evening. There was certainly no want of 
evidence, but nobody was disposed to use it.. 

At noon the%junction was served in Quartpot Alley, and was 
put into Mr. Slide’s hands on his arrival at the ofliice at three 
o’clock. That gentleman’s duties required his attendance from three 
till five in the afternoon, and then again from nine in the evening till 
any hour in the morning at which he might be able to complete The 
People’s Banner for that day’s use. He had been angry mth Phineas 
when the Sunday night passed without a visit or letter at the 
office, as a promise had been made tliat there should be either 
a visit or a letter; but he had felt sure, as he walked into the city 
from his suburban residence at Camden Town, that he would now 
find some communication on the great subject. The matter was 
one of most serious importance. Such a letter as that which wa^ 
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in his possession would no doubt create much surprise, and receive 
no ordinary attention. A People’s Banner could hardly ask for a 
better Bit of good fortune than the privilege of first publishing such 
a letter. It would no doubt be copied into every London paper, 
and into hundreds of provincial papers, and every journal so 
copying it would be bound to declare that it was taken from the 
columns of The People’s Banner. It was, indeed, addressed “ To 
the Editor of The People’s Banngr” in the printed slip which Mr. 
Slide had shown to Phineas Finn, though Kennedy himself had 
not prefixed to it any such direction. And the letter, in the 
hands of Quintus Slide, would not simply have been a letter. It 
might have been groundwork for, perhaps, some half-dozen leading 
articles, all of a most attractive kind. Mr. Slide’s high moral tone 
upon such an occasion would liave been qualified to do good to every 
British matron, and to add virtues to the Bench of Bishops. All 
this he had postponed with some inadequately defined idea that 
he could do better with the property in his hands by putting him¬ 
self into personal communication with the persons concerned. If 
he could manage to reconcile such a husband to such a wife,—or 
even to be conspicuous in an attempt to do so ; and if he could 
make the old Earl and the young Member of Parliament feel that 
he had spared them by abstaining from the publication, the results 
might be very beneficial. His conception of the matter had been 
somewhat hazy, and he had certainly made a mistake. But, as he 
walked from his home to Quart Pot Alley, he little dreamed of the 
treachery with which he had been treated. “ Has Phineas Finn 
been here ? ” he asked as he took his accustomed seat witliin a 
small closet, that might be best described as a glass cage. Around 
him lay the debris of many past newspapers, and the germs of 
many future publications. To all the w'orld except himself it 
would have been a chaos, but to him, with his experience, it was 
admirable order. No; Mr. Finn had not been there. And then, 
as he was searching among the letters for one from the Member for 
Tankerville, the injunction was thrust into his hands. To say that 
he was aghast is but a poor form of speech for the expression of 
his emotion. 

He had been “ done ”—“ sold,”—absolutely robbed by that 
wetchedly-false irishman whom he had trusted with all the con¬ 
fidence of a candid nature and an open heart.! He had been 
vrost treacherously misused! Treachery was no adequate wpid 
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for the injiay inflicted on him. The more potent is a man, the less 
accustomed to endure injustice, and the more his power to inflict it, 
—the greater is the sting and the greater the astonishment when he 
himself is made to suffer. Newspaper editors sport daily with the 
names of men of whom they do not hesitate to publish almost the 
severest words that can be uttered;—but let an editor be himself 
attacked, even without his name, and he thinks that tlie thunderbolts 
of heaven should fall upon the offender. Let his manners, his truth, 
his judgment, his honesty, or even his consistency be questioned, 
and thunderbolts are forthcoming, though they may not be from 
heaven. There should certainly be a thunderbolt or two now, but 
Mr. Slide did not at first quite see how they were to be forged. 

He read the injunction again and again. As far as the docu¬ 
ment went he knew its force, and recognised the necessity of obe¬ 
dience. He might, perhaps, be able to use the information con¬ 
tained in the letter from Mr. Kennedy, so as to harass Phineas 
and I.ady Laura and the Earl, but he was at once aware that it must 
not be published. An editor is bound to avoid the meshes of the 
law, which are always infinitely more costly to comi^anies, or 
things, or institutions, than they are to individuals. Of fighting with 
Chancery he had no notion; but it should go hard with him if he 
did not have a fight with Phineas Finn. And then there arose 
another cause for deep sorrow. A paragraph w-as shown to him in 
a morning paper of that day which must, he thought, refer to Mr. 
Kennedy and Phineas Finn. “A rumour has reached us that a 
member of Parliament, calling yesterday afternoon upon a right 
honourable gentleman, a member of a late Government, at his 
hotel, was shot at by the latter in his sitting room. Whether the 
rumour be true or not we have no means of saying, and therefore 
abstain from publishing names. AVe are informed that the gentle¬ 
man who used the pistol was out of his mind. The bullet did not 
take effect.” How cruel it was that such information should have 
reached the hands of a rival, and not fallen in the way of The 
People’s Banner! And what a pity that the bullet should have been 
wasted! The paragraph must certainly refer to Phineas Finn and 
Kennedy. Finn, a member of Parliament, had been sent by Slide 
himself to call upon Kennedy, a member of the late Government, 
at Kennedy’s hotel. And the paragraph must be true. He him¬ 
self had warned Finn that there would be danger in the visit. He 
had even prophesied murder,—and murder had been attempted 1 
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Hie whole transactioiihad been, asitwerc,the veiy goods aadchattels 
of The People’s Banner, and the paper had been shamefully robbed 
of its property. Mr. Slide hardly doubted that Phineas Finn had 
him'self sent the paragraph to an adverse paper, with the express 
view of adding to the injury inflicted upon the Banner. That day 
Mr. Slide hardly did his work effectively within his glass cage, so 
much was his mind affected, and at five o’clock, when he Itft his 
office, instead of going at once home to Mrs. Slide at Camden 
Town, he took an omnibus, and went down to Westminster. He 
would at once confront the traitor who had deceived him. 

It must be acknowledged on behalf of this editor that he did in 
truth believe that he had been hindered from doing good. The 
whole practice of his life had taught him to be confident that the 
editor of a newspaper must be the best possible judge,—indeed 
the only possible good judge,—whether any statement or story 
should or should not be published. Not altogether without a 
conscience, and intensely conscious of such conscience as did 
constrain him, Mr. Qumtus Slide imagined that no law of libel, no 
injunction from any Vice-Chancellor, no outward power or pressure 
whatever was needed to keep his energies within their proper 
limits. He and his newspaper formed together a simply beneficent 
institution, any interference with which must of necessity be an 
injury to the public. Everything done at the office of The People’s 
Banner was done in the interest of the People,—and, even though 
individuals might occasionally be made to suffer by the severity 
with which their names were handled in its columns, the general 
result was good. Wliat are the sufferings of the few to the ad¬ 
vantage of the many ? If there be fault in high places, it is proper 
that it be exposed. If there be fraud, adulteries, gambling, and 
lasciviousness,—or even quarrels and indiscretions among those 
whose names are known, let ev^ry detail be laid open to the light, 
so that the people may have, a warning. That such details.will 
make a paper “ pay” Mr. Slide knew also j but it is not only in 
Mr. Slide’s path of life that the bias of a man’s mind may leadffiim 
to find that virtue and profit are compatible. An unprofitable 
newspaper caimot long continue its existence, and, while existing, 
cannot be widely beneficial. It is the circulation, the profitable 
circulation,—of forty,,fifty, sixty, or a hundred thousand copies 
through all the arteries and veins of the public body which is 
beneficent And how can such circulation be effected unless the 
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taste ^ ^ jSublic be consulted ?. Mr. Quintus Slide, ns he 
walked up Westminster Hall, in search of that wicked member of. 
Parliament, did not at all doubt the goodness of his cause. He 
could not contest the Vice-Chancellor’s injunction, but he *was 
firm in his opinion that the Vice-Chancellor’s injunction had in¬ 
flicted an evil on the public at large, anjJ he was unhappy within 
himself in that the power and majesty and goodness of the press 
should still be hampered by ignorance, prejudice, and favour for 
the great. He was quite sure that no injunction would have been 
granted in favour of Mr. Joseph Smitli and Mr. John Jones. 

He went boldly up to one of the policemen who sit guarding' 
the door of the lobby of our House of Commons, and asked for 
Mr. Finn. The Cerberus on the left was not sure whether Mr. Finn 
was in the House, but would send in a card if Mr. Slide would 
stand on one side. For the next quarter of an hour Mr. Slide heard 
no more of his message, and then applied again to the Cerberus. 
The Cerberus shook his head, and again desired the applicant to 
stand on one side. He had done all that in him lay. The other 
rvatchful Cerberus standing on the right, observing that the in¬ 
truder was not accommodated with any member, intimated to him 
the propriety of standing back in one of the comers. Our editor 
turned round upon the man as though he would bite him;—^but he 
did stand back, meditating an article on the gross want of attention 
to the public shown in the lobby of the House of Commons. Is 
it possible that any editor should endure any inconvenience without 
meditating an article ? But the judicious editor thinks twice of 
such things. Our editor was still in his wath wlien he saw his 
prey come forth from the House with a card,—^no doubt his own 
card. He leaped forward in spite of the policeman, in spite of 
any Cerberus, and seized Phineas by the arm. “I want just to 
have a few words,” he said. He made an effort to repress his 
wrath, knowing that the whole world would be against him should 
he exhibit any violence of indignation on that spot; but Phineas 
could see it all in the fire of his eye. 

“ Certainly,” said Phineas, retiring to the side of the lobby, with 
a conviction that the distance between him and the House was 
already sufficient. 

“ Can’t you come down into Westminster Hall ? ” 

“ I should only have to come up again. You can say what 
yoq've got to say here.” 
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“ I’v€ got a great deal to say. I never was so badly treated m 
my life,—never.” He could not quite repress his voice, and he 
saw that a policeman looked at him. Phineas saw it also. 

Because we have hindered you from publishing an untrue and 
very slanderous letter about a lady 1 ” 

" You promised me th^t you’d come to me yesterday.” 

“I think not. I think I said that you should hear from me,— 
and you did.” 

“You call that truth,—and honesty !” 

“ Certainly I do. Of course it was my first duty to stop the 
publication of the letter.” 

“ You haven’t done that yet.” 

“ I’ve done my best to stop it. If you have nothing more to 
say I’ll wish you good evening.” 

“ I’ve a deal more to say. You were shot at, weren’t you ?” 

“ I have no desire to’make any communication to you on any¬ 
thing that has occurred, Mr. Slide. If I stayed with you all the 
afternoon I could tell you nothing more. Good evening.” 

“ I’ll crush you,” said Quintus Slide, in a stage whisper; “ I will, 
as sure as my name is Slide.” 

Phineas looked at him and retired into the House, whither 
Quintus Slide could not follow him, and the editor of The People’s 
Banner was left alone in his anger. 

“ How a cock can crow on his own dunghill!” That was Mr. 
Slide’s first feeling, as with a painful sense of diminished conse¬ 
quence he retraced his steps through the outer lobbies and down 
into Westminster Hall. He had been browbeaten by Phineas 
Finn, simply because Phineas had been able to retreat w'ithin those 
happy doors. He knew that to the eyes of all the policemen and 
strangers assembled Phineas Finn had been a hero, a Parliamentary 
hero, and he had been some poor outsider,—to be ejected at once 
should he make himself disagreeable to the Members. Nevertheless, 
had he not all the columns of The People’s Banner in his pocket ? 
Was he not great in the Fourth Estate,—much greater than Phineas 
Finn in his estate ? Could he not thunder every night so that an 
audience to be counted by hundreds of thousands should hear his 
thunder;—^whereas this poor Member of Parliament must struggle 
night after night for an opportunity of speaking ; and could then 
only speak to benches half deserted; or to a few Members half 
a,sleep,-Mmless the Press should choose to convert his words iqto 
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thunderbolts. Who could doubt for a moment with whtdi lay 
the greater power? And yet tliis wretched Irishman, who had 
wriggled himself into Parliament on a petition, getting the better 
of a good, downright English John'Eull by a quibble, had treated 
him with scorn,—^the wretched -Irishman being for the moment 
like a cock on his own dunghill. Quintus Slide wasjiot slow to 
tell himself that he also had an elevation of his own, from which 
he could naake himself audible. In former days he had forgiven 
Phineas Finn more than once. If he ever forgave Phineas Finn 
again might his right hand forget its cunning, and never again 
draw- blood or tear a scalp. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE FIRST THUNDERBOLT. 

It wa.s not till after Mr. Slide had left him that Phineas wrote 
the following letter to Lady Laura:— 

“ House of Commons, ist March, i8— 
“My dear Friend, 

“ I have a long stoiy to tell, which I fear I shall find difficult ini 
the telling but it is so necessary that you should know the facts 
that I must go through with it as best I may. It will give you 
very great pain; but the result as regards your own position will 
not’I think be injurious to you. 

“ Yesterday, Sunday, a man came to me who edits a newspaper, 
and whom I once knew. You will remember when I used to tell 
you in Portman Square of the amenities and angers of Mr. Slide, 
—the man who wanted to sit for Loughton. He is the editor. 
He brought me a long letter from Mr. Kennedy himself, intended 
for publication, and which was already printed, giving an elaborate 
and, I may say, a most cruelly untrue account of your quarrel. I 
read the letter, but of course cannot remember the words. Nor 
if I could remember them should I repeat them. They contained 
all the old charges with which you are familiar, and which your 
unfortunate husband now desired to publish in consummation of 
his threats. Why Mr. Slide should have brought me the paper 
before publishing it I can hardly understand. But he did so j— 
and told me that Mr. Kennedy was in town. We have managed 
among us to obtain a legal warrant for preventing the publication 
of the letter, and 1 tliink I may say that it will not see the light. 

“ When Mr. Slide left me I called on Mr. Kennedy, whom I 
found in a miserable little hotel, in Judd Street, kept by Scotch 
people named Maepherson. They had come from the neighbour¬ 
hood df I.ough Lintcr, and knew Mr. Kennedy well. This was 
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yesterday afternoon, Sunday, and I found some difficulty in making 
my way into his presence. My object was to induce him to with¬ 
draw the letter;—for at that time I doubted'whether the law could 
interfere quickly enough to prevent the publication. 

“ I found your husband in a very sad condition. What he said 
or what I said I forget ; but he was as usual intensely anxious that 
you should return to him. I need not hesitate now to say that he 
is certainly mad. After a while, when I expressed my assured 
opinion that you would not go back to Lough Linter, he suddenly 
turned round, grasped a revolver, and fired at my head. How I 
got out of the room I don’t quite remember. Had he repeated 
the shot, which, he might have done over and over again, he must 
have hit me. As it was I escaped, and blundered down the stairs 
to Mrs. Maepherson’s room. 

“ They whom I have consulted in the matter, namely, Barrington 
Erie and my particular friend, Mr. Low,—to whom I went for 
legal assistance in Stopping the publication,—seem to think that I 
should have at once sent for the police, and given Mr. Kennedy 
in charge. But I did not do so, and hitherto the police have, 1 
believe, no knowledge of what occurred. A paragraph appeared 
in one of the morning papers to-day, giving almost an accurate 
account of the matter, but mentioning neither the place nor any 
of the names. No doubt it will be repeated in all the papers, and 
the names will soon be known. But the result will be simply a 
general conviction as to the insanity of poor Mr. Kennedy,—as to 
which they who know him have had for a long time but little doubt. 

“ The Maephersons seem to have been very anxious to screen 
their guest. At any other hotel no doubt the landlord would have 
sent for the police ;—but in this case the attempt was kept quite 
secret. Tliey did send for George Kennedy, a cousin of your 
husband’s, whom I think you know, and whom I saw this morning. 
He assures me that Robert Kennedy is quite aware of the wicked¬ 
ness of the attempt he made, and that he is plunged in deejj 
remorse. He is to be taken down to Lough Linter to-morrow, 
and is,—so says his cousin,—as tractable as a child. What George 
Kennedy means to do, I cannot say; but for myself, as I did not 
send for the police at the moment, as I am told I ought to have 
done, I shall now do nothing. I don’t know that a man is subject 
to punishment because he does not make complaint. I suppose 
I have a right to regard it all as an accident if I please., 

Q 2 
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“ But for you this must be very important. That Mf. KenneSj'- 
is insane tjiere cannot now, I think, be a doubt; and therefore the 
question of your returning to him,—as far as there has be,en any 
question,—is absolutely settled. None of your friends would be 
justified in allowing you to return. He is undoubtedly mad, and 
lias done an act which is not murderous only on that conclusion. 
This settles the question so perfectly that you could, no doubt, 
reside in England now without danger. Mr. Kennedy himself 
would feel tliat he could take no steps to enforce your return after 
what he did yesterday. Indeed, if you could bring yourself to face 
the publicity, you could, I imagine, obtain a legal separation which 
would give you again the control of your own fortune. I feel 
myself bound to mention this; but I give you no advice. You 
will no doubt explain all the circmnstances to your father. 

I think I have now told you everything that I need tell you. 
The thing only happened yesterday, and I have been all the 
morning busy, getting the injunction, and seeing Mr. George 
Kennedy. Just before I began this letter that horrible editor was 
with me again, threatening me with all the penalties which an 
editor can inflict. To tell the truth, I do feel confused among 
them all, and still fancy that I hear the click of the pistol. That 
newspaper paragraph says that the ball went through my whiskers, 
which was certainly not the case;—^but a foot or two off is quite 
near enough for a pistol ball. 

“ The Duke of Omnium is dying, and I have heard to-day that 
Madame Gocsler, our old friend, has been sent for to Matching. 
She and I renewed our acquaintance tlie otlier day at Harrington. 

“God bless you. * 

“ Your most sincere friend, 

“Phineas Finn. 

“ Do not let my news oppress you. The firing of the pistol is a 
thing done and over witliout evil results. The state of Mr. 
Kennedy’s mind is what we have long suspected; and, melancholy 
though it be, should contain for you at any rate this consolation,— 
that the accusations made against you would not have been made 
had his mind been unclouded.” 

Twice while Finn was writing this letter was he rung into tlie 
House for a division, and once it was suggested to him to say a 
' few words of angry opposition to tire Government on some not 
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importot subject under discussion. Since the be^nning of the 
Session hardly a night had passed without some verbal sparring, 
•and very frequently the limits of parliamentary decorum had been 
almost surpassed. Never within the memory of living politicians 
had political rancour been so sharp, and the feeling of injury so 
fceen, both on the one side and on the other. The taunts thrown 
at the Conservatives, in reference to the Church, had been almost 
unendurable,—and the more so because the strong expressions of 
feeling from their own party throughout the country were against 
them. Their own convictions also were against them. - And there 
had for a while been almost a determination through the party to 
deny their leader and disclaim the bill. But a feeling of duty to 
the party had prevailed, and this had not been done. It had not 
been done; but the not doing of it tvas a sore burden on the half- 
broken shoulders of m.any a man tvho sat gloomily on the benches 
behind Mr. Daubeny. Men goaded as they were, by their 
opponents, by their natural friends, and by their own consciences, 
could not bear it in silence, and very bitter things were said in 
return. Mr. Gresham was accused of a degradin|^ lust for power. 
No other feeling could prompt him to oppose with a factious 
acrimony never before e.vhibited in that House,—so said some 
wretched Conservative with broken back and broken heart,—a mea¬ 
sure which he himself would only be too willing to carry were he 
allowed the privilege of passing over to the other side of the House 
for the puqoose. In these encounters Fhineas’Finn had already 
exhibited his prowess, and, in spite of his declarations at Tanker- 
ville, had become prominent as an opponent to Mr. Daubeny’s 
bill. He had, of course, himself been taunted, and held up in 
the House to the execration of his own constituents; but he had 
enjoyed his fight, and had remembered how his friend Mr. Monk 
had once told him that the pleasure lay all on the side of opposi¬ 
tion. But on this evening he declined to speak. “ I suppose 
you have hardly recovered from Kennedy’s pistol,” said Mr. 
Ratler, who had, of course, heard the whole story. “ That, and 
the whole affair together have upset me,” said Phineas. “ Fitz- 
gibbon Avill do it for you ; he’s in the House.” And so it happened 
that on that occasion the Honourable Laurence Fitzgibbon made 
a very effective speech against the Government. 

On file next morning from the columns of The People’s Banner 
was hurled the first of those thunderbolts with which it was th^ 
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purpose of Mr. Slide absolutely, to destroy the political and social 
life of Phineas Finn. He would pot miss his aim as Mr. Kennedy 
had done. He would strike such blows that no constituency 
shoufd ever venture to return Mr. Finn again to Parliament; and^ 
he thought that he could also so strike his blows that no mighty 
nobleman, no distinguished commoner, no lady -of rank should 
again care to entertain the miscreant and feed him with the 
dainties of fashion. The first thunderbolt was as follows ;— 

“ We abstained yesterday from alluding to a circumstance which 
occurred at a small hotel in Judd.Street on Sunday afternoon, 
and which, as we observe, was mentioned by one of our contem¬ 
poraries. The names, however, were not given, although the 
persons implicated were indicated. We can see no reason why 
the names should be concealed. Indeed, as both the gentlemen 
concerned have been guilty of veiy great criminality, we think 
that we are bound to tell the whole story,—and this the more 
especially as certain circumstances have in a very peculiar manner 
placed us in possession of the facts. 

“ It is no segret that for the last two years I.ady Laura Kennedy 
has been separated from her husband, the Honourable Robert 
Kennedy, who, in the last administration, under Mr. Mildmay, 
held the oQice of Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster; and 
we believe as little a secret that Mr. Kennedy has been very per¬ 
sistent in endeavouring to recall his wife to her home. With 
equal persistence*she has refused to obey, and we have in our 
hands the clearest possible evidence that Mr. Kennedy has 
attributed her obstinate refusal to influence exercised over her 
by Mr. Phineas Finn, who three years since was her fatlrer’s 
nominee for the then existing borough of I.oughton, and who 
lately succeeded in ousting poor Mr. Browborough from his seat 
for Tankerv'ille by his impetuous promises to support that very 
measure of Church Reform which he is now opposing with th.at 
venom which makes him valuable to his party. Whether Mr. 
Phineas Finn will ever sit in another Parliament we cannot, of 
course, say, but we think we can at least assure him tliat he will 
never again sit for Tankerville. 

“ On last Sunday afternoon Mr. Finn, knowing well the feeling 
with which he is regarded by Mr. Kennedy, outraged all decency 
by calling upon that gentleman, whose address he obtained from 
•our office. What took place between them no one knows, and, 
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probably, no one ever will know. But the interview was ended 
by Mr. Kennedy firing a pistol at Mr. Finn’s head. That he 
should have done so without the grossest provocation no one will 
believe. That Mr. Finn had gone to the husband to interfere 
with him respecting his wife is an undoubted fact,— a. fact which, 
if necessary, we are in a position to prove. That such interference 
must have been most heartrending every one will admit. This 
intruder, who had thrust himself upon the unfortunate husband on 
the Sabbath afternoon, was the very man whom the husband 
accuses of having robbed him of the company and comfort of his 
wife. But we cannot, on tliat account, absolve Mr. Kennedy of 
the criminality of his act. It should be for a jury to decide what 
view should be taken of that act, and to say how far the outrageous 
provocation offered should be allowed to palliate the offence. 
But hitherto the matter has not reached the police. Mr. Finn was 
not struck, and managed to escape from the room. It was his 
manifest duty as one of the community, and more especially so as 
a member of Parliament, to have reported all the circumstanfcs at 
once to the police. This was iiot done by him, nor by the persons 
who keep the hotel. That Mr. Finn should have reasons of his 
own for keeping the whole affair seaet, and for screening the 
attempt at murder, is clear enough. What inducements have been 
used with the people of the house we cannot, of course, say. 
But we understand that Mr. Kennedy has been allowed to leave 
London without molestation. 

“ Such is the true stoiy of what occurred on Sunday afternoon 
in Judd Street, and, knowdng what we do, we think ourselves 
justified in calling upon Major Mackintosh to take the case into 
his own hands.” Now Major Mackintosh was at this time the head 
of the London constabulary. “ It is quite out of the question that 
such a transaction should take place in the heart of London at 
three o’clock on a Sunday afternoon, and be allowed to pass with¬ 
out notice. We intend to keep as little of what we know from the 
public as possible, and do not hesitate to acknowledge that we are 
, debarred by an injunction of the Vice-Chancellor from publishing 
a certain document which would throw the clearest light upon the 
whole circumstance. As soon as possible after the shot was fired 
Mr. Finn went to work, and, as we think, by misrepresentations, 
obtained the injunction early on yesterday morning. We feel sure 
that it would not liave been granted had the transaction in JuiJd 
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Street been at the time known to the Vice-Chancellor in all its 
enormity. Our hands are, of course, tied. The document in 
(juestion is still with us, but it is sacred. When called upon to 
show "it by any proper authority we shall be ready; but, knowing 
what we do know, we should not be justified in allowing the 
matter to sleep. In the mean time we call upon those whose duty 
it is to preserve the public peace to take the steps necessary for 
bringing the delinquents to justice. 

“ The effect upon Mr. Finn, we should say, must be his imme¬ 
diate withdrawal from public life. For the last year or two he has 
held some subordinate but permanent place in Ireland, which he has 
given up on the rumour that the party to which he 1ms attached 
himself is likely to return to office. That he is a seeker after office 
is notorious. That any possible Government should now employ 
him, even as a tide-waiter, is quite out of the question ; and it is 
equally out of the question that he should be again returned to 
Parliament, were he to resign his seat on accepting office. As it is, 
we believe, notorious that this gentleman cannot maintain the posi¬ 
tion which he holds without being paid for his services, it is 
reasonable to suppose that his friends will recommend him to retire, 
and seek his living in some obscure, and, let us hope, honest pro¬ 
fession.” Mr. Slide, when his thunderbolt was prepared, read it' 
over with delight, but still with some fear as to probable results. 
It was expedient that he should avoid a prosecution for libel, and 
essential that he should not offend the majesty of the Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor’s injunction. Was he sure that he was safe in each direc¬ 
tion ? As to the libel, he could not tell himself that he was cer¬ 
tainly safe. He was saying very hard things both of Lady Laura 
and of Phineas Finn, and sailing very near the wind. But neither 
of those persons would probably be willing to prosecute; and, 
should he be prosecuted, he would then, at any rate, be able 
to give in Mr. Kennedy’s letter as evidence in his own de¬ 
fence. He really did believe tlmt what he was doing was all 
done in the cause of morality. It was the business of such a 
paper as that which he conducted to run some risk in defending 
morals, and exposing distinguished culprits on behalf of thepublit 
And then, without some such risk, how could Phineas Finn be 
adequately punished for the atrocious treachery of wjiidh he had 
been guilty ? As to the Chancellor’s order, Mr. Slide thought that 
he had managed that matter very completely. No doubt he had 
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acted in direct opposition to the spirit of the injunction, but legal 
orders are read by the letter, and not by the spirit. • It was open 
to him to publish anything he pleased respecting Mr. Kennedy and 
his wife, subject, of course, to the general laws of the land in regard 
to libel. The Vice-Chancellor’s special order to him referred 
simply to a particular document, and from that document he had 
not quoted a word, though he had contrived to repeat all the bitter 
things which it contained, with much added venom of his own. 
He felt secure of being safe from any active anger on the part of 
the Vice-Chancellor. 

The article was printed and published. The reader will per¬ 
ceive that it was full of lies. It began with a lie in that statement 
that “ we abstained yesterday from alluding to circumstances ” 
which had been unknown to the writer when his yesterday’s paper 
was published. The indignant reference to poor Finn’s want of 
delicacy in forcing himself upon Mr. Kennedy on the Sabbath 
afternoon, was, of course, a tissue of lies. The visit had been made 
almost at the instigation of the editor himself. The paper from 
beginning to end was full of falsehood and malice, and had been 
written witji the express intention of creating prejudice against the 
man who had offended the writer. But Mr. Slide did not know 
that he was lying, and did not know that he was malicious. The 
weapon which he used was one to which his hand was accustomed, 
and he had been led by practice to believe that the use of such 
weappns by one in his position was not only fair, but also benefi¬ 
cial to the public. Had anybody suggested to him that he was 
stabbing his enemy in the dark, he would have averred that he was 
doing nothing of the kind, because the anonymous accusation of 
sinners in high rank was, on behalf of the public, the special duty 
of writers and editors attached to the public press. Mr. Slide’s 
blood was running high with virtuous indignation against our hero 
as he inserted those last cruel words as to the choice of an obscure 
hut honest profession. 

Phineas Finn read the article before he sat dotvn to breakfast on 
the following morning, atid the dagger went right into his bosom. 
Every word told upon him. With a jaunty laugh within his own 
sleeve he had assured himself that he was safe against any wound 
which could be inflicted on him from the columns of The People’s 
Banner. He had been sure that he would be attacked, and 
tlioitght tliat he was armed to bear it. But the thin blade 
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penetrated every joint of his harness, and every partide of the 
poison curdled in his blood. He was hurt about Lady Laura j he 
was hurt’ about his borough of Tankerville; he was hurt by the 
diaries against him of having outraged delicacy; he was hurt by 
being handed over to the tender mercies of Major Mackintosh; he 
was hurt by the craft with which the Vice-Chancellor’s injunction 
had been evaded; but he was specially hurt by the allusions to 
his owm povert)'. It was necessary tliat he should earn his bread, 
and no doubt he was a seeker after place. But he did not wish to 
obtain wages without working for them; and he did not see why 
the work and wages of a public office should be less honourable 
than those of any other profession. To him, with his ideas, there 
was no profession so honourable, as certainly there were none 
which demanded greater sacrifices or were more precarious. And 
he did believe that such an article as that would have the effect of 
shutting against him the g.atcs of that dangerous Paradise which he 
desired to‘ enter. He had no great claim uj)on his party j and, in 
giving away the good things of office, the giver is only too prone 
to recognise any objections against an individual which may seem 
to relieve him from the necessity of bestowing aught in that 
direction. Phineas felt that he would almost be ashained to show 
his face at the clubs or in the House. He must do so as a matter 
of course, but he knew that he could not do so without confessing 
by hit visage that he had been deeply wounded by the attack in 
The People’s Banner. 

He went in the first instance to Mr. Low, and was almost sur¬ 
prised that Mr. Low should not have yet even have heard that 
such an attack had been made. He had almost felt, as he walked 
to Lincoln’s Inn, that everybody had looked at him, and that 
passers-by in the street had declared to each other that he was the 
unfortunate one who had been doomed by the editor of The 
People’s Banner to seek some obscure way of earning his bread. 
Mr. Low took the paper, read, or probably only half read, the 
article, and then threw tlie sheet aside as worthless. “ What ought 
I to do?” 

“ Nothing at all.” 

“ One’s first desire would be to beat hini to a jelly.” 

“Of ^ courses that would be the worst, and would most 
certainly conduce to his triumph.” 

, “ Just so;—I only allude to the pleasure one would have, but 
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tvhich one has to deny oneself. I don’t know whether he has 
laid himself open for libel.” 

“ I should think not. I have only just glanced at it, and there¬ 
fore can’t give an opinion; but I should think you would not 
dream of such a thing. Your object is to screen Indy Laura’s 
name,” 

“ I have to think of that first.” 

“ It may be necessary that steps should be taken to defend her 
character. If an accusation be made with such pubjicity as to 
enforce belief if not denied, the denial must be made, and may 
probably be best made by an action for libel. But that must be 
done by her or her friends,—but certainly not by you.” 

“ He has laughed at the Vice-Chancellor’s injunction.” 

“ I don’t think that you can interfere. If, as you believe, Mr. 
Kennedy be insane, that fact will probably soon be proved, and 
will have the effect of clearing Lady Laura’s character. A wife 
may be excused for having a mad husband.” 

“ And you think I should do nothing?” 

“I don’t see what you can do. You have encountered a 
chimney sweeper, and of course you get some of the soot. What 
you do do, and what you do not do, must depend at any rate on 
the wishes of Lady Laura Kennedy and her father. It is a matter 
in which you must make yourself subordinate to them.” 

Fuming and fretting, and yet recognising the truth t)f Mr. 
Low’s words, Phineas left the chambers, and w'ent down to his 
club. It was a Wednesday, and the House was to sit in the 
morning ; but before he went to the House he put himself in the 
way of certain of his associates in order that he might hear what 
would be said, and learn if possible what was thou girt. Nobody 
seemed to treat the accusations in the newspaper as very serious, 
though all around him congratulated him on his escape from Mr. 
Kennedy’s pistol. “ I suppose the poor man really is mad,” said 
Lord Cantrip, whom he met on the steps of one of the clubs. 

“ No doubt, I should say.” 

“ I can’t understand why you didn’t go to the police.” 

“I had hoped the thing would not become public,” said 
Phineas. 

“ Everything becomes public;—everything of that kind. It is 
very hard upon poor Lady Laura.” 

“ That is the worst of it, Lord Cantrip.” 
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“ If I were her father I shotild bring her to Englan<i, and de¬ 
mand a separation in a regular and legal vra.y. That is what he 
should do now in her behalf. She would then have an opportunity 
of clearing her character from imputations which, to a certain ex¬ 
tent, will affect it, even though Aey come from a madman, and 
from the very scum of the press.” 

“ You have read that article ? ” 

“ Yes ]—I saw it but a minute ago.” 

“ I need not tell you that there is not the faintest ground in the 
world for the imputation made against Lady Laura there.” 

“ I am sure that there is noneand therefore it is that I , tell 
you my opinion so plainly. I think that Lord Brentford should 
be advised to bring Lady Laura to England, and to put down the 
cliarges openly in Court. It might be done either by an applica¬ 
tion to the Divorce Court for a separation, or by an action against 
the newspaper for libel. I do not know Lord Brentford quite 
well enough to intrude upon him with a letter, but I have no 
objection whatever to having my name mentioned to him. He 
and I and^ydu and poor Mr. Kennedy sat togetlier in the same 
Government, and I think that Lord Brentford would trust my 
friendship so far.” Phineas thanked him, and aSsured him that 
vhat he had said should be conveyed to I.x)rd Brentford. 



CHAPTER XXIX, 

THE SPOONER CORRESPONDENCE. 

It mil be remembered that Adelaide Palliser had accepted the 
hand of Mr. Maule, junior, and that she and Lady Chiltem 
between them had despatched him up to London on an embassy 
to his father, in which he failed very signally. It had been 
originally Lady Chiltern’s idea that the proper home for the young 
couple would be the ancestral hall, which must be theirs some 
day, and in rvhich, with exceeding prudence, they might be able 
to live as Maules of Maule Abbey upon the very limited income 
which would belong to them. How slight were the grounds for 
imputing such stem pnidence to Gerard Maule both the ladies 
felt;—^but it had become essential to do something; the young 
people were engaged to each other, and a manner of life must be 
suggested, discussed, and as far as possible arranged. Lady' 
Chiltem was useful at such work, having a practical turn of mind, 
and understanding well the condition of life for which it was 
necessary that her friend should prepare herself. The lover was 
not vicious, he neither drank nor gambled, nor ran himself hope¬ 
lessly in debt. Ho was good-humoured and tractable, and docile 
enough when nothing disagreeable was asked from him. He would 
have, he said, no objection to live at Maule Abbey if Adelaide 
liked it. He didn’t believe much in famiing, but would consent 
at Adelaide’s request to be the otvncr of bullocks. He rvas quite 
ready to give up hunting, having already taught himself to think 
that the very few good runs in a season were hardly worth the 
trouble of getting up before daylight all the winter. He w’cnt 
forth, therefore, on his embassy, and we know how he failed. 
Another lover would have communicated the disastrous tidings at 
once to the lady; but Gerard Maule waited a week before he did 
so, and then told his story in half-a-dozen words. "The governor 
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cut up rough about Maule Abbey, Mid will not hear of it. He 
gener^ly does cut up rough.” 

" But fie must be made to hear of it,” said Lady Chiltem. Two 
days* afterwards the news reached Harrington of the death of 
the Duke of Omnium. A letter of an official nature reached 
Adelaide from Mr. Fothergill, in which the writer explained that 
he liad been desired by Mr. Palliser to communicate to her and 
the relatives the sad tidings. “ So tlie poor old man has gone at 
last,” said Lady Chiltern, with that affectation of funereal gravity 
which is common to all of us. 

“ Poor old Duke ! ” said Adelaide. “ I ha^ been hearing of 
him as a sort of bugbear all my life. I don’t think I ever saw him 
but once, and then he gave me a kiss and a pair of earrings. He 
never paid any attention to us at all, but we were taught to think 
that Providence had been very good to us in making the Duke our 
uncle.” 

“ He was very rich ? ” 

“ Horribly rich, I have always heard.” 

“ Won’t he leave you something ? It would be very nice now 
that you are engaged to find that he has given you five thousand 
pounds.” 

“Very nice indeed;—^but there is not a cliance of it It has 
always been known that everything is to go to the heir. Papa 
had his fortunq^and spent it He and his brother were never 
friends, and though the Duke did once give me a kiss I imagine 
that he forgot my existence immediately aftenvards.” 

“ So the Duke of Omnium is dead,” said Lord Chiltern when 
he came home that evening. 

“ Adelaide has had a letter to tell her so this afternoon.” 

“ Mr. Fothergill wrote to me,” said Adelaide;—“ the man who is 
so wicked about the foxes.” 

“ I don’t care a straw about Mr. Fothergill; and now my mouth 
is closed against your uncle. But it’s quite frightful to think that 
a Duke of Omnium must die like anybody else.” 

“ The Duke is dead;—^long live the Duke,” sai(|Lady Chiltern. 

“ I wonder how Mr. Palliser will like*it.” 

“ Men always do like it, I suppose,” said Adelaide. 

“ Women do,” said Lord Chiltern. Lady Glencora will be 
delighted to reign,—though I can hardly fancy her by any other 
name. By the bye, Adelaide, I have got a letter for you.” 
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" A letter fcMr jn^ Liord Chiltem 1 ” 

“Well,—yes; J suppose I had better giVe it you. It. is not 
addressed to you,, but you must answer it.” 

“ What on earth is it ? ” 

“ I think I can guess,” said Lady Chiltem, laughing. She had 
guessed rightly, but Adelaide Palliser was still altogether in the 
dark when Lord Chiltem took a letter frofei his pocket and 
handed it to her. As he did so he left the room, and his wife 
followed him. “ I shall be upstairs, Adelaide, if you want advice,, 
said Lady Chiltem. 

The letter was ffom Mr. Spooner. He had left Harrington 
Hall after the uncourteous reception which had been accorded to 
him by Miss Palliser in deep disgust, resolving that he would never 
again speak to her, and almost resolving that Spoon Hall should 
never have a mistress in his time. But with his wine after dinner 
his courage came back to him, and he began to reflect once 
more that it is not the habit of young ladies to accept their 
lovers at the first offer. There was living with Mr. Spooner at 
this time a very attached friend, whom he usually consulted in all 
emergencies, and to whom on this occasion he opened his heart. 
Mr. Edward Spooner, commonly called Ned by all who knew him, 
and not unfrequently so addressed by those who did not, was a 
distant cousin of the Squire’s, who unfortunately had no particular 
income of his own. For the last ten years he had lived at Spoon 
Hall, and had certainly earned his bread. Tlie Squire had 
achieved a certain credit for success as a country gentleman. 
Nothing about his place was out of order. His own farming, 
which was extensive, succeeded. His bullocks and sheep won 
prizes. His horses were always useful and healthy. His tenants 
were solvent, if not satisfied, and he himself did not owe a 
shilling. Now many jjeople in the neighbourhood attributed all 
this to the judicious care of Mr. Edward Spooner, whose eye was 
never off the place, and whose discretion was equal to his zeal. 
In giving the Squire his due one jjiust acknowledge that he 
recognised the niprits of his cousin, and trusted him in everything. 
That night, as soon as the customary bottle of claret had succeeded 
the absolutely normal bottle of port after dinner, Mr. Spooner of 
Spoon Hall opened his heart to his cousin. 

“I shall have to walk, then,” said Ned. 

“Not if I know it,” said the Squire. “You don't sup-. 
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pose, I’m going to let any woman liave the command of Spoon 
HaU?” 

“ They do command,—^inside, you know.” 

“No woman shall ever turn you out of this house, Ned.” 

‘^I’m not thinking of myself, Tom,” said the cousin. “Of 
course you’ll marry some day, and of course I must tike my 
chance. I don’t fee why it shouldn’t be Miss Palliser as well as 
another.” 

“ The jade almost made me angry.” 

“ I suppose that’s the way with most of ’em. ‘ Ludit exultim 
metuitque tangi.’ ” For Ned Spooner had himself preserved some 
few tattered shreds of learning from his school days. “You 
don’t remember about the filly ? ” 

“ Yes I do; very well,” said the squire. 

“ ‘ Nuptiarum expers.’ That’s what it is, I suppose. Try it 
again.” The advice on the part of the cousin was genuine and 
unselfish. That Mr. Spooner of Spo®n Hall should be rejected 
by a young lady without any fortune seemed to him to be impos¬ 
sible. At any rate it is the duty of a man in such circumstances 
to persevere. As far as Ned knew the world ladies always re¬ 
quired to be asked a second or a third time. And then no harm 
can come from such perseverance. “ She can’t break your bones, 
Tom.” 

There was much honesty displayed on this occasion. The 
Squire, when he was thus instigated to persevere, did his best to 
describe the manner in which he had been rejected. His powers 
of description were not very great, but he did not conceal any¬ 
thing wilfully. “ She was as hard as nails, you know.” 

“ I don’t know that that means much. Horace’s filly kicked a 
few, no doubt” 

“ She told me that if I’d go one way, she’d go the other! ” 

• “ They always say about the hardest things that come to their 
tongues. They don’t curse and swear as we do, or there’d be no 
bearing them. If you really like her- ’’ 

“She’s such a well-buift creature! There’s a look of blood 
about her I don’t see in any of ’em. That sort of breeding is 
what one wants to get through the mud with.” 

Then it was that the cousin recommended a letter to Lord Chil- 
lem. Lord Chiltem was at the present moment to be regarded as 
the lady’s guardian, and was the lover’s intimate friend. A direct 
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proposal had already been made to the young ladyt and this should 
now be repeated to the gentleman who for the time stood in the 
position of her father. The Squire fora while hesitated, declaring 
that he was averse to make his secret known to Lord Chiltem. 
“ One doesn’t want every fellow in the country to know it,” he 
said. But in answer to this the cousin was very explicit. There 
could be but little doubt that Lord Chiltem knew the secret 
already; and he would certainly be ratlier induced to keep it as 
a secret than to divulge it if it were communicated to him officially. 
And what other step could the Squire take ? It would not be 
likely that he should be asked again to Harrington Hall with the 
express view of repeating his offer. The cousin was quite of 
opinion that a written proposition should be made; and on that 
very night the cousin himself wrote out a letter for the Squire to 
copy in the morning. On the morning the Squire copied the 
letter,—^not without additions of his own, as to which he had very 
many words with his discreet cousin,—and in a formal manner 
handed it to Lord Chiltem- towards the afternoon of that day, 
having devoted his whole morning to the finding of a proper oppor¬ 
tunity for doing so. Lord Chiltem had read the letter, and had, as 
we see, delivered it to Adelaide Palliser. “ That’s another proposal 
from Mr. Spooner,” Lady Chiltem said, as soon as they were alone. 

Exactly that.” 

“ I knew he’d g^ on with it. Men are such fools.” 

“ I don’t see that he’s a fool at all; ” said Lord Chiltem, almost 
in anger. •“ Why shouldn’t he ask a girl to be his wife ? He’s a 
rich man, and she hasn’t got a farthing.” 

“ You might say the same of a butcher, Oswald.” 

“ Mr. Spooner ^ a gentleman.” 

“ You do not mean to say that he’s fit to marry such a girl as 
Adelaide Palliser ? ” 

“ I don’t know what makes fitness. He’s got a red nose, and 
If she don’t like a red nose,—that’s unfitness. Gerard Maule’s 
nose isn’t red, and I dare say therefore he’s fitter. Only, unfor¬ 
tunately, he has no money.” 

“Adelaide Palliser would no more think of manying Mr. 
Spooner than you would have thought of marrying the cook.” 

“ If I had liked the cook I should have asked her, and I don’t 
see why Mr. Spooner shouldn’t ask Miss Palliser. She needn’t 
take him.” 

VOL. I. R 
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In the mesuitime Miss Palliser was reading the follo^dng 
letter 1— 

“Spoon Hall, nth March, 18— 
“My DEAR Lord Chilterk,— 

“ I venture to suppose that at present you are acting as the 
guardian of Miss Palliser, who has been staying at your house 
all the winter. If 1 am wrong in this I hope you will pardon 
me, and consent to act in that capacity for this occasion. I enter¬ 
tain feelings of the greatest admiration and warmest affection for 
the young lady I have named, which I ventured to express when 
I had the pleasure of staying at Harrington Hall in the early part 
of last month. I cannot boast that I was received on that occa¬ 
sion with much favour; but I know that I am not very good at 
talking, and we are told in all the books that no man has a right 
to expect to be taken at the first time of asking. Perhaps Miss 
Palliser will allow me, through you, to request her to consider my 
proposal with more deliberation than was allowed to me before, 
when I spoke to her perhaps with injudicious hurry." So far the 
Squire adopted his cousin’s words without alteration. 

“ I am the owner of my o^vn property,—which is more than 
everybody can say. My income is nearly ;^4,ooo a year. I shall 
be willing to make' any proper settlement that may be recom¬ 
mended by the lawyers,—though I am strongly of opinion that an 
estate shouldn't be crippled for the sake of th% widow. As to re¬ 
furnishing the old house, and all that. I’ll do anything that Miss 
Palliser may please. She knows my taste about hunting, and I 
know hers, so that there need not be any difference of opinion on 
that score. 

“ Miss Palliser can’t suspect me of any intffested motives. I 
come forv'ard because I think she is tlie most charming girl I ever 
saw, and because I love her with all my heart. I haven’t got very 
much to say for myself, but if she’ll consent to be the mistress of 
Spoon Hall, she shall have all that the heart of a woman can 
desire. 

“ Pray believe me, 

“ My dear Lord Chiltem, 

“ Yours very sincerelj^ 

“Thomas Platter Spooner. 

“ As I believe that Miss Palliser is fond of books, it may be well 
, to tell her that there is an uncommon good library at Spoon HalL 
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I-shall have no objection to go abroad for the honeymoon for 
ttoee or four montlis in the summer.” 

The postscript was the squire's own, and was inserted in oppo¬ 
sition to the cousin’s judgment. “ She won’t come for the sake 
of the books,” said the cousin. But the squire thought that the 
attractions should be piled up. “ I wouldn’t talk of the honey¬ 
moon till I’d got her to come round a little,” said the cousin. 
The squire thought that the cousin was falsely delicate, and pleaded 
that all girls like to be taken abroad when they’re married. The 
second half of the body of the letter was very much disfigured by 
the squire’s petulance; so that the modesty with whicli he com¬ 
menced was almost put to the blush by a touch of arrogance in the 
conclusion. That sentence in which the squire declared that an 
estate ought not to be crippled for the sake of the widow was very 
much questioned by the cousin. “ Such a word as ‘ widow ’ never 
ought to go into such a letter as this.” But the squire protested 
that he would not be mealy-mouthed. “ She can bear to think of 
it. I’ll go bail; and why shouldn’t she hear about what she can 
titink about?” “ Don’t talk about furniture yet, Tom,” the cousin 
said; but the squire was obstinate, and the cousin became hopeless. 
That word about loving her wi|h all his heart was the cousin’s own, 
but what followed, as to her being mistress of Spoon Hall, was 
altogether opposed to his judgment. “ She’ll be proud enough of 
Spoon Hall if she comes here,” said the squire. “ I’d let her come 
first,” said the cousin. • 

We all know that the phraseology of the letter was of no im¬ 
portance whatever. When it was received the lady was engaged 
to another man; and she regarded Mr. Spooner of Spoon Hall as 
being guilty of unpardonable impudence in approaching her 
at all. 

“A red-faced vulgar old man, who looks as if he did nothing 
but drink,” she said to Lady Chiltern. 

“He does you no harm, my dear.” 

“But he does do harm. He makes things very uncomfortable. 
He has no business to think it possible. People will suppose that 
I gave him encouragement” 

“ I used to have lovers coming to me year after year,—the same 
people,—^whom I dSn’t think I ever encouraged; but I never fe't 
angry with them." 


R 3 
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" But you didn’t have Mr. Spooner.” 

“ Mr, Spooner didn’t know ine in those days, or there is no 
saying what might have happened.” Then Lady Chiltem argued 
the* matter on views directly opposite to those which she had put 
forward when discussing the matter with her husband. “ I always 
think that any man who is privileged to sit down to table with you 
is privileged to ask. There are disparities of course which may 
make the privilege questionable,—disparities of age, rank, and 
means.” 

“And of tastes,” said Adelaide. 

“ I don’t know about that.—^A poet doesn’t want to many a 
poetess, nor a philosopher a philosopheress. A man may make 
himself a fool by putting himself in the way of certain refusal; 
but I take it the broad rule is that a man may fall in love 
with any lady who habitually sits in his company.” * 

“ I don’t agree with you at all. What would be said if the 
curate at Long Royston were to propose to one of the FitzHoward 
girls?" 

“ The duchess would probably ask the duke to make the young 
man a bishop out of hand, and the duke would have to spend a 
morning in explaining to her the changes which have come over 
the making of bishops since she yas yqung. There is no other 
rule that you can lay down, and I think that girls should under¬ 
stand that they have to fight their battles subject to that law. It's 
very easy to say, ‘ No/ ” 

“But a man won’t take ‘No.’” 

“ And it’s lucky for us sometimes that they don’t,” said Lady 
Chiltem, remembering certain passages in her early life. 

The answer was witten that night by Lord Chiltem after 
much consultation. As to the nature of the answer,—^that it 
should be a positive refusal,—of course there could be no doubt; 
but then arose a question whether a reason should be given, 
or whether the refusal should be simply a refusal. At last it 
was decided that a reason should be given, and the letter ran 
as follows:— 

“My DEAR Mr. Spooner, 

“ I am commissioned to inform you that. Miss Palliser is en¬ 
gaged to be married to Mr. Gerard Maule. 

“ Yours &ithfully, 

“ Chiltern.” 
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^he young lady had consented to be thus explicit because 
it had been already determined that no secret should bp kept 
as to her future prospects. 

“He is one of those poverty-stricken wheedling fellows tlfat 
one meets about the world every day,” said the squire to his 
cousin,—“a fellow that rides horses that he can’t pay for, and 
owes some poor devil of a tailor for the breeches that he sits 
in. They eat, and drink, and get along heaven only knows 
how. But they’re sure to come to smash at last. Girls are 
such fools nowadays.” 

“ I don’t think there has ever been much dilfcrence in that," 
said the cousin. 

. “Because a man greases his whiskers, and colours his hair, 
and paints his eyebrows, and wears kid gloves, by George, 
they’ll go through lire and water after him. He’ll never marry 
her.” 

“So mudi the better for her.” 

“But I hate such d-impudence. What right has a man 

to come forward in that way who hasn’t got a house over his 
head, or the means of getting one ? Old Maule is so hard up 
that he can barely get a dinner at his club in London. Wlial 
I wonder at is that Lady Chiltcm shouldn't know better.” 



CHAPTER XXX. 

REGRETS. 

Madams Goesles remained at Matching tin oiber tbe rctnm of 
Mr. Palliser—or, as we must now call him, the Duke of Omnium— 
fixun Gatherum Castle, and was thorefoie able to fight her own 
battle with him respecting the gems and the mopey whidi had 
been left her. He brought to her with his own hands the jingle 
ring whicli she had requested, and placed it on her finger. “ The 
goldsmith will soon make that all right,” she said, when it Was 
fotmd to be much too large for the largest finger on wliich she 
could wear a ring. A bit shall be token out, bu^ 1 will apt have 
ft reset.” 

“You got the lawyer’s letter and the inventory, Madame 
Goeslcr?” 

“Yes, indeed. What surprises me is that the dear old man 
should never have spoken of so magnificent a collection of gems.” 

“ Orders have been given that they shall be packed.” 

“ They may be packed or unpacked, of course, as your Grace 
pleases, but pray do not connect me with the packing.” 

“You must be connected with it.” 

“ But I wish not to be connected with it, Duke. I have written 
to the lawyer to renounce the legacy, and, if your Grace persists, I 
must employ a lawyer of my own to renounce them after some legal 
form, l^y do not let the case be sent to me, or there will be so 
much trouble, and we shall have another great jewel robbery. I 
won't take it in, and I won’t have the money, and I will have my 
own way. Lady Glen will tell you tliat I can be vefy obstinate 
when I please.” 

Lady Glencora had told him so already. She had been quite 
sure that her friend would persist in her determination as to the 
legacy, and had thought that her husband should simply accept 
Madame Goeder's assurances to that efiect But a man who had 
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owner sabstantiAl wealth coold not be al}o^)i^ to daembamss 
himself of his reqtonsibilities or strip hitnself of his privileges l>jr a 
few generous but idle words. The kte duke’s will was a very 
serious thing, and it seemed to the heir that this abandoning of a 
legacy bequeathed by the duke was a making l^t of the duke’s 
last act and deed. To refuse money in such circumstances w|is 
almost like refusing rain from heaven, or %arrath from the sun. 
It could not be done. The things were her property, and diot^ 
she might, of course, chuck them into the street, they would no 1^ 
be hers. “ But I won’t have them, duke,” said l^adame Goerier; 
and the late Chancellor of the Exchequer found that no proposition 
made by him in the House had ever been received with a firmer 
opposition. His wife told him that ncxthing he could say would be 
of any aVail, and rather ridiculed his idea of the solemnity of wills. 
“ You can’t make a person take a thing because you write it down 
on a thick hit of paper, any more than if you gave it her across a 
table. 1 understand it all, of course. She means to show that she 
didn’t want anything from the duke. As she refused the name and 
title, she won’t have the money and jewels. You can’t make her 
take them, and I’m quite sure you can’t talk her over.” The young 
duke was not persuaded, but hsid to giv© the battle up,—at any 
rate, for the present. 

On the 19th of March Madame Goesler retumeS to London, 
having been at Matching Priory for more than three weeks. On 
her journey back to Park Lane many thoughts crowded on her 
mind. Had she, upon the whole, done well in reference to the 
Duke of Omnium? The lastj three yeaiff Of her life had been 
sacrificed to an old man with whom she h«td not in truth possessed 
aught in common. She had persuaded herself that there had 
existed a wann friendship betwe^ them^but of what nature 
could have been a friendship with one wWIm she had not known 
till he had been ia his dotage ? TObtat words of the Duke’s 
spealdi^ bad sh? ever heard with pleasure, except certain tenfis of 
affection which had been half mawkish and half simile ? She 
had told PhineM Fimi, while riding home with him fixim Broughton 
Spiaoics, that she had dung to the Duke because she loved him, 
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but what had there been to produce such love ? The Duke ha^ 
begun his acquaintance with her by insulting her,—^and had then 
odered to make her his wife. This,—^which would have conferred 
upon her some tangible advantages, such as rank, and wealth, and 
a great name—she had refused, thinking that the price to be paid 
for them was too high, and that life might even yet haVe something 
better in store for her. After that she had permitted herself to 
become, after a fashion, head nurse to the old man, and in that 
pursuit had wasted three years of what remained to her of her 
youth. People, at any rate, should not say of her that she had 
accepted payment for*the three years’ service by taking a casket 
of jewels. She would take nothing that should justify any man in 
saying that she had been enriched by her acquaintance with the 
Duke of Omnium.* It might be that she had been foolish, but 
she would be more foolish still were she to accept a reward for her 
folly. As it was there had been something of romance in it,— 
though the romance of friendship at the bedside of a sick and 
selfish old man had hardly been satisfactory. 

Even in her close connection with the present Duchess there 
was sometliimg which was almost hollow. Had there not been a 
compact between them, never e.xpressed, but not the less under¬ 
stood ? Had not her dear friend, Lady Glen, agreed to bestow 
upon her support, fashion, and all kinds of worldly good things,— 
'on condition that she never married the old Duke ? She had 
liked Lady Glencora,—^had enjoyed her friend’s society, and been 
happy in her friend’s company,—^l)ut she had always felt that Lady 
Glencora’s attraction to herself had been simply on the score of 
the Duke. It was necessary that the Duke should be pampered 
and kept in good humour. An old man, let him be ever so old, 
can do what he likes with himself and his belongings. To keep 
the Duke out of harm’s way Lady Glencora had opened her arms 
to Madame Goesler. Such, at least, was the interj^retation which 
Madame Goesler chose to give to the history of the last three 
years. They had not, she thought, quite understood her. When 
once she had made up hfer mind not to marry the Duke, the Duke 
had been sade from her;—^as his jewels and money should be safe 
now that he was dead. 

Three years had passed by, and nothing had been done of that 
which she had intended to do. Three years had passed, which to 
her, witli her desires, were so important And yet she hardly 
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Ipew what were her desires, and had never quite defined her 
intentions. She told herself on this very journey that the time 
had now gone by, and that in losing these three years she-had lost 
everything. As yet,—so she declared to herself now,—^the r^orld 
had done but little for her. Two old men had loved her; one 
had become her husband, and the other had asked to become so;— 
and to both she liad done her duty. To both she had been 
grateful, tender, and self-sacrificing. From the former she had, as 
his widow, taken wealtli which she valued greatly; but the wealth 
alone had given her no happiness. From the latter, and from his 
family, she had accepted a certain position. • Some persons, high 
in repute and fashion, had known her before, but everybody knew 
her now. And yet what had all this done for her ? Dukes and 
duchesses, dinner-parties and drawing-rooms,—\vhat did they all 
amount to ? What was it that she wanted ? 

She was ashamed to tell herself that it was love. But she knew 
this,—^that it was necessary for her happiness that she should 
devote herself to some one. All the elegancies and outward 
charms of life were delightful, if only they could be used as the 
means to some end. As an end themselves they were nothing. 
She had devoted herself to this old man who was now dead, and 
there had bee3 moments in which she had thought that that 
sufficed. But it had not sufficed, and instead of being borne 
down by grief at the loss of her friend, she found herself almost 
rejoicing at relief from a vexatious burden. Had she been a 
hypocrite then ? Was it her nature to be false ? After that she 
reflected whether it might not be best for her to become a devotee,— 
it did not matter much in what branch of the Christian religion, 
so that she could assume some form of faith. The sour strictness 
of the confident Calvinist or the asceticism of St. Francis might 
suit her equally,—if she could only believe in Calvin or in 
St. Francis. She had tried to believe in the Duke of Omnium, 
but there she had failed. There had been a saint at whose shrine 
she thought she could have worshipped with a constant md happy 
devotion, but that, saint had repulsed her from his altar. 

Mr. Maule, Senior, not understanding much of all this, but still 
understanding something, thought that he might perhaps be the 
saint. He knew well that audacity in asking is a great merit in a 
middle-aged wooer. He was a good deal older than the lady, who, 
in spite of all her experiences, was hardly yet thirty. But then he 
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was,—^he felt sure,—^veiy young for his age, whereas she was did.. 
She was a widow; he was a Avidower. She had a house in town 
and an income* He had a place in the country and an estate. 
She jenew all the dukes and duchesses, and he Avas a man of 
family. She could make him comfortably opulent. He could 
make her Mrs. Maule of Maule Abbey. She, no doubt, was good- 
looking. Mr. Maule, Senior, as he tied on his cravat, thought that 
even in that respect there was no great disparity between them. 
Considering his own age, Mr. Maule, Senior, thought there was not 
perhaps a better-looking man than himself about Pall Mall. He 
■was a little stiff in the joints and moved rather slowly, but what was 
Avandng in suppleness was certainly made up in dignity. 

He watched his opportunity, and called in Park Lane on the day 
after Madame Goesleds return. There Avas already between them 
an amount of acquaintance which justified his calling, and, perhaps, 
there had been on the lady's part something of that cordiality of 
manner Avhich is wont to lead to intimate friendship. Mr. Maule 
had made himself agreeable, and Madame Goesler had seemed to 
be grateful. He Avas admitted, and on such an occasion it was 
impossible not to begin the conversation about the “ dear duke.” 
Mr. Maule could afford to talk about the duke, and to lay aside for 
a short time his OAvn cause, as he had not suggestecJ to himself the 
possibility of becoming pressingly tender on his OAvn behalf on this 
particular occasion. Audacity in wooing is a ^eat virtue, but a 
man must measure even his virtues. “ I heard that you had 
gone to Matching, as soon as tlie poor duke was taken ill,” 
he said. 

She was in mourning, and had never for a moment thought of 
denying the peculiarity of the position she had held in reference to 
the old man. She could not have been content to wear her ordi¬ 
nary coloured garments after sitting so long by the ,sido>of the 
dying man. A hired nurse may do so, but she had not been that. 
If tliere had been hypocrisy in her friendship die hyiiocrisy must 
be maintained to the end. 

“ Poor old man ! only came back yesterday.” 

“ I never had the pleasure of knowing his Grace,” said Mr. Maule. 
“ But I have always heard him named as a nobleman of whom 
England might aa'cH be proud.” 

Madame Goesler aa’os not at the moment inclined to tell lies on 
the matter, and did not think that England had much cause to be 
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proud of the Duke of Omnium. “ He was a man who held a very 
peculiar position,” she said. 

“ Most peculiar;—a man of infinite wealth, an^ of diat special 
dignity which I am sorry to say so many men of rank among us are 
throwing aside as a garment which is too much for them, vft can 
all wear coats, but it is not every one that can carry a robe. The 
duke carried his to the last.” Madame Goesler remembered how 
be looked with his nightcap on, when he had lost his temper 
because they would not let him have a glass of curaooa. “ I don’t 
know that we have any one left that can be said to be his equal,” 
continued Mr. Maule. 

“No one like him, perhaps. He wr.s never married, you 
know.” 

“ But was once willing to marry,” said Mr. Maule, “ if all that 
we hear be tme.” , Madame Goesle^r, without a smile and equally 
without a frown, looked as though the meaning of Mr. Maule’s 
words had escaped her. “ A grand old gentleman ! I don’t know 
that anybody will ever say as much for his heir.” 

“ The men are very different.” 

“Very different indeed. I dare say that Mr. Palliser, as Mr. 
Palliser, has been a useful man. But so is a coalheaver a useful 
man. Tlie grace and beauty of life will be clean gone when 
we aU become useful men.” 

“ I don’t think we are near that yet.” 

“ Upon my word, Madame Goesler, I am not so sure about it. 
Here are sons of noblemen going into trade on every side of us. 
We have earls dealing in butter, and -marquises sending their 
peaches to market. There was nothing of that kind about the 
duke. A great fortune had been entrusted to him, and he knew 
that it was his duly to spend ^t. He did spend it, and all the 
worl(j|looked up to him. It must have^been a great pleasure to 
you to know him so well.” 

Madame Goesler was saved the necessity of making any answer, 
to this by the announcement of another visitor. The door was 
opened, and Phineas Finn entered the room. He had not seen 
Madame Goesler since they had been together at Harrington Hall, 
and had never before met Mr. Maule. When riding home with 
the lady after their unsuccessful attempt to jumj) out of the wood, 
Phineas had promised to call in Park Lane whenever he should 
learn that Madame Goesler was not at Matching. Since that the 
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duie had died, and the bond with Matching no longer existed. It 
seemed but the other day that they Were talking about the duke 
together, and naw the duke was gone. “I see you are in 
mourning,” said Phineas, as he still held her hand. “ I must say 
one word to condole with you for your lost friend.” 

“ Mr. Maule and I were now speaking of him,” she said, as she 
introduced the two gentlemen. “ Mr. Finn and I had the pleasure 
of meeting your so.n at Harrington Hall a few weeks since, Mr. 
Maule.” 

“ I heard tliat he had been there. Did you know the duke, Mr. 
Finn ?”’ 

“ After the fashion in which such a one as I w5uld know such a 
one as the duke, I knew him. He probably had forgotten my 
existence.” 

“ He never forgot any one,” said* Madame Goeslcr. 

“ I don’t know that I was ever introduced to him,” continued 
Mr. Maule, “ and I shall always regret it. I was telling Madame 
Goesler how profound a reverence I had for the duke’s character.” 
Phineas bowed, and Madame Goeslcr, who was becoming tired of 
the duke as a subject of conversation, asked some question as to 
what had been going on in the House. Mr. Maule, finding it to 
be improbable that he should be able to advance his cause on that 
occasion, took his leave. The moment he was gone Madame 
Goesler’s manner changed altogcllicr. She left her former seat 
and came near to Phineas, sitting on a sofa close to the chair 
he occupied; and as she did so she pushed her hair back from her 
face in a manner that he remembered well in former days. 

“ I am so glad to see you,” she said. “ Is it not odd that he 
should liave gone so soon after what we were saying but the other 
day?” 

“ You thought then tha^he would not last long.” 

“ Long is comparative. I did not think he would be dead 
within six weeks, or I should not luve been riding there. He was 
a burden to me, Mr. Finn.” 

“ I can understand that" 

“And yet I shall miss him sorely. He had given all the colour 
to my life which it possessed. It was not very bright, but still it 
was colour.” 

“ The house will be open to you just the same.” 

“ I shall not go there. I shall see Lady Glencora in town, of 
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course; but I shall not go to Matching; and as to Gatherum 
Castle, I would not spend another week there, if they would give 
it me. You haven’t heard of his will?” 

“No;—^not a word. I hope he remembered you,—to mention 
your name. You hardly wanted more.” 

“Just so. I wanted no more than that.” 

“ It was made, perhaps, before you knew him.” 

“He was always making it, and ahvaj's altering it He left 
me mon^, and jewels of enormous value.” 

“ I am so glad to hear it.” 

“ But I have refused to take anytliing. Am I not right ? ” 

“ I don’t know why you should refuse.” 

“ There are people who will say that—I was his mistress. K a 
woman be young a man’s age never prevents such scandal. I 
don’t know that I can stop it, but I can perhaps make it seem to 
be less probable. And after all that has passed, I could not bear 
that the Pallisers should think that I clung to him for wlut I 
could get. I should be easier this way.” 

“ Whatever is best to be done, you will do it;—I know that.” 

“ Your praise goes beyond the mark, my friend. I can be both 
generous and discreet;—^luit the difficulty is to be true. I did 
take one thing,—black diamond tliat he always wore. I would 
show it you, but the goldsmith has it to make it fit me. When 
does the great affair come off at the House?” 

“ The bill will be read again on Monday, the first.” 

“What an unfortunate day '—You remember young Mr. Maule? 
Is be not like his father? And yet in manners they are as unlike 
as possible.” 

“ What is the father? ” Phineas asked. 

“A battered old beau ab#it London, selfish and civil, 
pleasant and penniless, and I should think utterly without a 
principle. Come again soon. I am so anxious to hear that 
you are getting on. And you have got to tell me all about 
that shooting with the pistol.” Phineas as he walked away 
thought that Madame Goesler was handsomer even than she 
used to be. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

THE DUKE AND DUCHESS IN TOWN, 

At the cud of March the Duchess of Omnitip, never more to 
be called Lady Glencora by the world at large, came up to 
Ix)ndon. The duke, though he was now banished from the 
House of Commons, was nevertheless wanted in London; and 
what funereal ceremonies were left might be accomplished as well 
in town as at Matching Priory. No old Ministry could be turned 
out and no new Ministry formed without the assistance of the 
young duchess. It was a question whether she should not be 
asked to be Mistress of the Robes, though those who asked it 
knew very well that she was the last woman in England to hamper 
herself by dependence on the Court. Up to London they came; 
and, though of course they went into no society, the house in 
Carlton Gardens was continually thronged with people who had 
some special reason for breaking the ordinary rules of etiquette 
in their desire to see how Lady Glencora carried herself as 
Duchess of Omnium. “ Do you think she’s altered much ? ” said 
Aspasia Eitzgibbon, an elderly spinster, the daughter of Lord 
Claddagh, and sister of Laurence FitzGibbon, member for one of 
the western Irish counties. “ I don’t think she was quite so loud 
as she used to be.” 

Mrs. Bonteen was of opinion that there was a change. “ She 
was always uncertain, you know, and would scratch like a cat if 
you offended her.” 

“And" won’t she scratch now?” asked Miss FitzGibbon. 

“ I’m afraid she’ll scratch oftener. It was always a trick of hers 
to pretend to think nothing of rank;—but she values her place as 
highly as any woman in England.” 

This was Mrs, Bonteen’s opinion; but Lady Baldock, who was 
present, differed. This Lady Baldock was not the mother, but the 
fistcr-in-law of that Augusta Boreham who had lately become 
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Sister Veronia John. " I don't believe it,” said Lady Baldock. 

She always seems to me to be like a great schoolgirL who has 
been allowed too much <jf her own way. I think people give 
way to her too much, you know.” As Lady Baldock was herself 
the wife of a peer, she naturally did not stand so much in aw'c of 
a duchess as did Mrs. Bonteen, or Miss FitzGibbon. 

“Have you seen the young duke?” asked Mr. Ratlcr of 
Barrington^Erle. 

“ Yes; I have been with him this morning.” 

“ How does he like it ? ” 

“ He’s bothered out of his life,—as a hen would be if you w'ere 
to throw her into water. He’s so shy, he hardly knows how to 
speak to you; and he broke down altogether when I said some¬ 
thing about the Lords.” 

“ He’ll not do much more.” 

“ I don’t know about that,” said Erie. “ He’ll get used to it, 
and go into harness again. He’s a great deal too good to be 
lost.” 

“He didn’t give himself airs?” 

“What!—Planty Pall! If I know anything of a man he’s not 
the man to do that because he’s a duke. He can hold his own 
against all comers, and always could. Quiet as he always 
seemed, he knew who he was, and who other people were. I 
don’t think you’ll find much difference in him when he has got 
over the annoyance.” Mr. Ratler, however, was of a different 
opinion. Mr. Ratler had known many docile members, of the 
House of Commons who had become peers by the death of 
uncles and fathers, and who had lost all respect for him as soon as 
they were released from the crack of the whip. Mr. Ratler rather 
despised peers who had been members of the House of Com¬ 
mons, and who passed by inheritance from a scene of un- 
Tiaralleled use and influence to one of idle and luxurious 
dignity. 

.Soon after their arrival in London the duchess wrote the 
following very characteristic letter. — 

“Dear Lord Chiltern, 

“ Mr. Palliscr-” Then having begun with a mistake, she 

scratched the word through with her pen. “ The duke has asked 
me to write about TVumpeton Wood, as he knows nothing aboufr 
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would almost seem that the Duchess had been there, ^he came 
at once to see Madame Goesler, having very firmly jjieterinined 
that the Duke’s death should not have the appearance «iif interrupt¬ 
ing her intimacy with her friend. “ Was it not very disagreeable,” 
—asked Madame Goesler,—“just the day you came to town ?” 

“ We didn’t think of that at all. One is not allowed to think of 
anything now. It was very improper, of course, because of the 
Duke’s death;—but that had to be put on one side. And then it 
was quite contrary to etiquette that Peers and Commoners should 
be brought together. I think tliere was some idea of making sure 
of Plantagenet, and so they all came and wore out our carpets. 
There wasn’t above a dozen peers ; but they were enough to show 
that all the old landmarks have been upset. I don’t think any one 
would have objected if I had opened the meeting myself, and 
called upon Mrs. Bonteen to second me.” 

“Why Mrs. Bonteen?” 

“ Because next to myself she’s the most talkative and political 
woman we have. She was at our house yesterday, and I’m not 
quite sure that she doesn’t intend to cut me out.” 

“ We must jjut her down, Lady Glen.” 

“ Perhaps she’ll put me down now that w^re half shelved. The 
men did make such a racket, and yet no ^ne seemed to speak for 
two minutes except Mr. Gresham, who stood upon my pet foot¬ 
stool, and kicked it almost to pieces.” 

“ Was Mr. Finn there ?” 

“ Everybody was there, I suppose. Wlrat makes you ask par¬ 
ticularly about Mr. Finn ?” 

“ Because he’s a friend.” 

“ That’s come up again, has it ? He’s the handsome Irishman, 
isn’t he, that came to Matching, the same day that brought you 
there?” 

“ Ht is an Irishman, and he was at Matching, that day.” 

“ He’s certainly handsome. 'What a day that was, Marie ! 
When one thinks of it all,—of all the perils and all the salvations, 
how strange it is ! I wonder whether you would have liked it now 
if you were the Dowager Duchess.” 

“ I should Itave had some enjoyment, I suppose.” 

“ I don’t know that it would have done us any liarm, and yet 
how keen I wa.s about it. We can’t give you the rank now, and 
^ you won’t lake the money.” 
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“ Not the money, certainly.” 

“ Plantagenet says you’ll have to take it;—but it sepms to me 
he’s always wrong. There are so many things that one piust do 
that one doesn’t alo. He never perceives that everything gets 
changed every five years. So Mr. Finn is the favourite again ?” 

“ He is a friend whom I like. I may be allowed to have a 
friend, I suppose.” 

“ A dozen, my dear;—and all of them good-looking. Good¬ 
bye, dear. Pray come to us. Don’t stand off and make yourself 
disagreeable. We shan’t be giving dinner parties, but you can 
come whenever you 2 Jlease. Tell me at once;—do you mean to 
be disagreeable?” 

Then Madame Goesler was obliged to promise that she would 
not be more disagreeable than her nature had made her. 


S 2 



CHAPTER XXXIl. 

THE WORLD BECOMES COLD. 

A GREAT deal was said by very many persons in London as to 
the murderous attack which had been made by Mr. Kennedy on 
Fhineas Finn in Judd Street, but the advice given by Mr. Slide in 
The People’s Banner to the police was not taken. Nopnblicor 
ofiicial inquiry was made into the circumstance. Mr. Kennedy, 
under the care of his cousin, retreated to Scotland ; and, as it 
seemed, there was to be an end of it. Throughout the month of 
March various smaller bolts were thrust both at Phineas and at 
the police by the editor of the above-named newspaper, but they 
seemed to fall without much effect. No one was put in prison; 
nor was any one ever examined. But, nevertheless, these missiles 
had their effect. Everybody knew that there had been a “ row ” 
between Mr. Kennedy and Pliineas Finn, and that the “ row ” had 
been made about Mr.,Kennedy’s wife. Everybody knew that a 
pistol had been fired at Finn’s head; and a great many people 
thought that there had been some'cause for the assault. It was 
alleged at one club that the present member for Tankerville had 
spent the greater part of the last two years at Dresden, and at 
another that he had called on Mr. Kennedy t%ice, once down in 
Scotland, and once at the hotel in Judd Street, with a view of 
inducing that gentleman to concede to a divorce. There was also 
a very romantic story afloat as to an engagement which had 
existed between Lady Laura and Phineas Finn before the lady 
had been induced by her father to marry the richer suitor. Various 
details were given in corroboration of these stories. 'Was it not 
known that the Earl had purcliased the submission of Phineas 
Finn by a seat for his borough of Loughton ? Was it not knovm 
that Lord Chiltem, the brother of Lady Laura, had fought a duel 
with Phineas Finn ? Was it not known that Mr. Kennedy himself 
Juid been as it were coerced into quiescence by the singular fact 
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that he had been saved from garotters in the street by the oppor¬ 
tune interference of Phineas Finn ? It was even suggested that 
the scene with the garotters had been cunningly planned by 
Phineas Finn, that he might in this way be able to restrmn the 
anger of the husband of the lady whom he loved. All these 
stories were very pretty ; but as the reader, it is hoped, knows, 
they were all untrue. Phineas Jiad made but one short visit to 
Dresden in hjs life. Lady laura had been engaged to Mr. ’ 
Kennedy before Phineas had ever spoken to her of his love. The 
duel with Lord Chiltern had been about another lady, and the 
seat at Loughton had been conferred upon Phineas chiefly' on 
account of his prowess in extricating Mr. Kennedy from the 
garotters,—respecting which circumstance it may be said'that as 
the meeting in the street was fortuitous, the reward w.3 greater 
than the occasion seemed to require. 

■While all these things were being said Phineas became some¬ 
thing of a hero. A man who is supposed to have caused a 
disturbance between twc^ married people, in a certain rank of life, 
does generally receive a.certain meed of admiration. A man who 
was asked out to dinner twice a week before such rumours were 
afloat, would probably receive double that number of invitations 
aftenvards. And then to have been shot at by a madman in a 
room, and to be the subject of the venom of a People’s Banner, 
tends also to Fame. Other ladies besides Madame Goesler were 
anxious to have the story from the very lips of the hero, and in 
this way Phineas Finn became a conspicuous man. But Fame 
begets envy, and there were some who said that the member for 
Tankerville had inj^ed his prospects with his party. It may be 
very well to give a dinner to a man who has caused the wife of a 
late Cabinet Minister to quarrel with her husband; but it can 
hardly be expected that he should be placed in office by the bead 
of the party to which that late Cabinet Minister belonged. “ I 
never saw such a fe^ow as you are,” said Barrington Erie to him. 
“ You are always getting into a mess.” 

“Nobodyought to know better than you how false all these 
calumnies are.” This he said because Erie and Lady Laura were 
cousins. 

“Of course they are calumnies; but you had heard them 
before, and what made you go poking your head into the lion’s 
mouth ?” 
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Mr. Bonteen was very much harder upon him tSum was Batting- 
ton Erie.. “ I njver liked him from the first, and always knew he 
would not run straight. No Irishman ever does.” This was said 
to Viscount Fawn, a distinguished member of the Liberal party, 
who had but lately been married, and was known to have very 
strict notions as to the bonds of matrimony. He had l^en heard 
to say that any man who had interfered with the happiness of a 
married couple should be held to have comnytted a capital 
offence. 

“ I don’t know whether the story about Lady Laura is true.” 

“ Of course it’s true. All the world knows it to be true. He 
was always there ; at Lough Linter, and at Saulsby, and in Port- 
man Square after she had left her husband. Tire mischief he 
has done is incalculable. Tliere’s a Conservative sitting in poor 
Kermed/s seat for Dunross-shire.” 

“ That might have been the case anyway.” 

“ Nothing could have turned Kennedy out. Don’t you remem¬ 
ber how he behaved about the Irish I.and Question ? I hate such 
fellows.” 

“ If I thought it true about Lady Laura —” 

Lord Fawn was again about to express his opinion in regard to 
matrimony, but Mr. Bonteen was too impetuous to listen to him. 
"It’s out of the question that he should come in again. At any 
rate if he does, I won’t. I shall tell Gresham so very plainly. 
The women will do all that they can for him. They always do 
for a fellow of that kind.” 

Phineas heard of it;—^not exactly by any repetition of the words 
that were spoken, but by chance phrases, and from the looks of 
men. Lord Cantrip, who was his best friena among those who 
were certain to hold high office in a liberal Government, did not 
talk to him cheerily,—did not speak as though he, Phineas, would 
as a matter of course have some place assigned to him. And he 
thought that Mr. Gresham was hardly as cordial to him as he 
^ might be when they met in the closer intercourse of the House. 
There was always a word or two spoken, and sometimes a shaking 
of hands. He had no right to complain. But yet he knew that 
something was wanting. We can generally read a man’s purpose 
towards us in his manner, if his purposes are of much moment to us. 

Phineas had written to Lady Laura, giving her an account of 
the occurrence in Judd Street on the ist of March, and had 
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rfK^eivcd from her a s^ort answer bjr return of post It contained 
hardly more than a thanksgiving that his life had not been sacri> 
deed, and in a day er two she had written again, letting him know 
that she had determined to consult her father. Then on the last 
day of the month he received tlie following letter:— 

"Dresden, March 27 th, i 8 —. 

“My dear Friend,— 

“ At last we have resolved that we will go back to England,^— 
almost at once. Things have gone so rapidly that I hardly know 
how to explain them all, but that is Papa’s resolution. His lawyer, 
Mr. Forster, tells him that it will be best, and goes so far as to 
say that it is imperative on my behalf that some steps should be 
taken to put an end to the present state of things. I will not 
scmple to tell you that he is actuated chiefly by considerations as 
to money. It is astonishing to me that a man who has all his life 
been so liberal should now in his old age think so much about it. 
It is, however, in no degree for himself. It is all for me. He 
camiot bear to think that my position should be withheld from me 
by Mr. Kennedy while 1 have done nothing wrong. 1 was 
obliged to show him your letter, and what you said about the 
control of money took hold of his mind at once. He thinks that 
if my unfortunate husband be insane, there can be no difficulty in 
ray obtaining a separation on terms which would oblige him or liis 
friends to restore this horrid money. 

“ Of course I could stay if I chose. Papa would not refuse to 
find a home for me here. But I do agree with Mr. Forster tliat 
something should be done to stop the tongues of ill-conditioned 
people. The idealDf having my name dragged through the news¬ 
papers is dreadful to me; but if this must be done one way or the 
other, it will be better that it should be done with truth. There is 
nothing that I need, fear,—as you know so well. 

“ I cannot look fonvard to happiness anywhere. If the question 
of separation were once settled, I do not know whether I would 
not prefer returning here to remaining in London. Papa has got 
tired of the place, and wants, he says, to see SauTsby once again 
before he dies. What can I say in an^er to this, but that I will 
go? We have sent to have the house in Portman Square got 
ready for us, and I suppose we shall be there about the rsth of 
next month. Papa has instructed Mr. Forster to tell Mr. Kennedjj^s 
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lawyer that we are coming, and be is to find out, if he can, whether 
any interference in the management of the property has been as 
yet made by the family. Perhaps I ought to tell you that Mr. 
Forster has expressed surprise that you did not call on #ie police 
when the shot was fired. Of course I can understand it alL 
God bless you. 

‘‘■Your affectionate friend, ’ 

"L. K.” 

Phineas was obliged to console himself by reflecting that if she 
understood him of course that was 'everything. His first and 
great duty in the matter had been to her. If in performing that 
duty he had sacrificed himself, he must bear his undeserved 
punislunent like a man. That he was to be punished he beg^ to 
perceive too clearly. The conviction that Mr. Daubeny must 
recede from the Treasury Bench after the coming debate became 
every day stronger, and within the little inner circles of the liberal 
party the usual discussions were made as to the Ministry which 
Mr. Gresham would, as a matter of course, be called upon to 
form. But in thes% discussions Phineas Finn did not find himself 
taking an assured and comfortable part. Laurence Fitz Gibbon, 
his countryman,—who in the way of work had never been worth 
his salt,—^was eager, happy, and witliout a doubt. Others of the 
old stagers, men who had been going in and out ever since tiiey 
had been able to get seats in Parliament, stood about in clubs, 
and in lobbies and chambers of the House, with all that busy, 
magpie air which is worn only by those who have high hopes of 
good things to come speedily. Lord Mount Thistle was more 
sublime and ponderous than ever, though they who best under¬ 
stood the party declared that he would never again be invited to 
undergo the cares of office. His lordship was one of those terrible 
political burdens, engendered originally by private friendship or 
family considerations, which one Minister leaves to another! Sir 
Gregory Grogram, the great Whig lawyer, showed plainly by his 
manner that he thought himself at last secure of reaching the 
reward for whiem he had been struggling all his life'; for it was 
understood by all men v(Jio knew anything that Lord Weazeling 
was not to be asked again to sit on the Woolsack. No better 
advocate or effective politician ever lived; but it was supposed 
tl)^ he lacked dignity for the ofi&ce of first judge in the land. 
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old lot i^roitld come balck was a maHw of 

cQtotie. 

' There would be the Duke,—the Duke of St Bungay, who had 
fot ypains past been “the Duke” when liberal administrations 
were discussed, and the same duke, whom we know so well ; and 
Sir Hany Coldfoot, and Legge Wilsoft, Lord Cantrip, Lord 
Thrift, and the rest of them. There would of course be Lord 
Fawn, Mr. Ratler, and Mr. Erie. The thing was so thoroughly 
Settled that one was almost tempted to think that the Prime 
Minister himself would have no voice in the selections to be 
made. As to one office it was acknowledged on all sides that a 
. doubt existed which would at last be found to be very injurious,—as 
some thought altogether crushing,—to the party. To whom would 
Mr. Gresham entrust tli* financial affairs of the country ? Who 
would be the new Chancellor of the Exchequer? There were 
not a few who jnferred that Mr. Bonteen would be promoted to 
that high office. During the last two years he had devoted him¬ 
self to decimal coinage with a zeal only second to that displayed 
by Plantagenet Palliser, and was accustomed to say of himself 
that he had almost perished under his'exertions. It was supposed 
that he would have the support of the pifesent Duke of Omnium,— 
and that Mr. Gresham, who disliked the man, would be coerced 
by the fact that there was no other competitor. That Mr. Bonteen 
shduld go into the Cabinet would be gall and wormwood to many 
brother Liberals; but gall and wormwood such as this have to be 
swallowed. The rising in life of our familiar friends is, perhaps, 
the bitterest morsel of the bitter bread whidi we are called upon 
to eat in life. But we do eat it; and after a while, if becomes 
food to us,—^when we find ourselves able to use, on behalf, per¬ 
haps, of our children, the influence of those whom we had once 
hoped to leave behind in the race of life. When a man suddenly 
shoots up into power few suffer from it very acutely. The rise of 
a Pitt can have caused no heart-burning. But Mr. Bonteen had 
been a hack among the hacks, had filled the usual half-dozen 
places, load been a junior Lord, a Vice-President* a Deputy Con¬ 
troller, a Chief Commissioner, and a Joint Secretary. His hopes 
had been raised or abased among the places of ;^i,ooo, ;^i,2oo, 
car ;^i,5oo a year. He had hitherto culniinated at ;^3,ooo, and 
had beraa supposed with diligence to have worked himself up to 
the top of the ladder, as ^ as the ladder was accessible to him. 
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And now he was spoken of in connection with one of the highest 
offices of the State ! Of course this created much uneasiness, and 
gave rise to many prophecies of failure. But in the midst of it gJl 
no office was assigned to Phineas Finn; and there was a general 
feeling, not expressed, but understood, that his affair with Mi. 
Kennedy stood in his way. 

Quintus Slide had undertaken to crush him 1 Could it be pos¬ 
sible that so mean a man should be able to make good so mon¬ 
strous a threat ? The man was very mean, and the threat hall 
been absurd as well as monstrous j and yet it seemed that it 
might be realised. Phineas was too proud to ask questions, even 
of Barrington Erie, but he felt that he was being “ left out in the 
cold,” because the editor of The People’s Banner had said that no 
government could employ him j and at this moment, on the very 
morning of the day which was to usher in the great debate, 
which was to be sd fatal to Mr. Daubeny and ^is Church Re¬ 
form, another thunderbolt was hurled. The “we” of The 
People’s Banner had learned that the very painful matter, to which 
they had been compelled by a sense of duty to call the public « 
attention in reference to the late member for Dunross-shire and 
the present member for T^nkerville, would be brought before one 
of the tribunals of the country, in reference to the matrimonial dif¬ 
ferences between Mr. Kennedy and his wife. It would be in the 
remembrance of their readers that the unfortunate gentleman had 
been provoked to fire a pistol at the head of the member for 
Tankerville,— a, circumstance which, though publicly known, had 
never been brought under the notice of the police. There was 
reason to hope that the mystery might now be cleared up, and that 
the ends of justice would demand that a certain document should 
be produced, which they,—the “ we,”—^had been vexatiously re¬ 
strained from giving to their readers, although it had been most 
carefully prepared for publication in the columns of The People’s 
Banner. Then the thunderbolt went on to say that there was 
evidendy a great move among the members of the so-called 
liberal party, who seemed to think that it was only necessary that 
they should open their mouths wide enough in older that the 
sweets of office should fall into them. The “ we ” were quite of 
a different opinion. The “we” believed that no minister for 
many a long day had been so firmly fixed on the Treasury Bench 
at was Mr. Daubeny at the present moment But this at rmy 
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i^e might be inferred;—flat should TVIr. Gresham by any un¬ 
happy combination of circumstances be called upon .to form a 
Ministiy, it would be quite impossible for him to include within it 
the name of the member of Tankerville. This was the lecond 
great thunderbolt that fell,—'and so did the work of crushing our 
p6or friend proceed. 

There was great injustice in all this; at least so Phineas 
thought;—^injustice, not only from the hands of Mr. Slide, who 
was unjust as a matter of course, but also from those who ought 
to have been his staunch friends. He had been enticed over to 
England almost with a promise of office, and he was sure that hp 
had done nothing which deserved punishment, or even censure. 
He could not condescend to complain,—^nor indeed as yet 
could he say that there was ground for complaint. Nothing had 
been done to him. Not a word had been spoken,—except those 
lying words in tjie newspapers which he was too proud to notice. 
On one matter, however, he was determined to be firm. When 
Barrington Erie had absolutely insisted that he should vote upon 
(the Church Bill in opposition to all that he had said upon the 
subject at Tankerville, he had stipulated that he should have an 
opportunity in the great debate which would certainly take place 
of explaining his conduct,—or, in other words, that the privilege 
of making a speech should be accorded to him at a time in which 
very many members would no doubt attempt to speak and would 
attempt in vain. It may be imagined,—^probably still is imagined 
by a great many,—that no such pledge as this could be given, that 
the right to speak depends simply on the Speaker’s eye, and that 
energy at the moment in attracting attention would alone be of 
account to an eager orator. But Phineas knew the House too 
well to trust to such a theory. That some preliminary assistance 
would be given to the travelling of the Speaker’s eye, in'so impor¬ 
tant a debate, he knew very well; and, he knew also that a pro¬ 
mise from Barrington Erie or from Mr. Ratler would be his best 
security. “Tliat will be all right, of course,” said Barrington 
Erie to him on the evening the day before the debate; “ We have 
quite counted on your speaking.” 'There had been a certain 
sullenness in the tone with which Phineas had asked his question 
as though he had been labouring under a grievance, and he felt 
himself rebuked by the cordiality of the reply. “I suppose we 
had better fix it for Monday or Tuesday,” said the other. “ We 
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hope to get it over bj Tuesday, but there is no knowing. At 
any rate.you shan’t be thrown over.” It was almost on his 
tongue,—the entire story of his grievance, the expression of his 
feeling that he was not being treated as one of the chosen; but 
he restrained himself. He liked Barrington Erie well enough, but 
not so well as to justify him in asking for sympathy. 

Nor had it been his wont in any of the troubles of his life to 
ask for sympathy from a man. He had always gone to some 
woman;—^in old days to Lady Laura, or to Violet Effingham, or 
to Madame Goesler. By them he could endure to be petted, 
praised, or upon occasion even pitied. But pity or praise from 
any man had been distasteful to him. On the morning of the ist 
of April he again went to Park Lane, not with any formed plan of 
telling the lAdy of his wrongs, but driven by a feeling that he 
wanted comfort, which might perhaps be found there. The lady 
received him very kindly, and at once inquired as to the great 
politieal tournament which was about to be commenced. “ Yes ; 
we begin to day,” said Phineas. Mr. Daubcny will speak, I 
should say, from half-past four till seven. I wonder you don’t gOi 
and hear him.” 

“ What a pleasure ! To hear a man speak for two hours and a 
half about the Church of England. One must be very hard 
driven for amusement! Will you tell me that you like it ?” 

“ I like to hear a good speech.” 

But you have the excitement before you of making a good 
speech in answer. You are in the fight A poor woman, shut up- 
in a cage, feels there more acutely than anywhere else how 
insignificant a position she fills in the world.” 

“ You don’t advocate the rights of women, Madame Goesler.” 

“ Oh, no. Knowing our inferiority I submit without a grumble; 
but I am not sure that I care to go and listen to the squabbles of 
my masters. You may arrange it all among you, and I will accept 
what you do, whether it be good or bad,—^as I must; but I can¬ 
not take so much interest in the proceeding as to spend my time 
in listening where I cannot speak, and in looking when I cannot 
be seen. You will speak ? ” 

“ Yes; I think so.” 

“ I shall read your speech, which is more thsm I shall do for 
most of the others. And when it is all over, will your turn, 
cpme ?’’ 
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“ Not mine individually, Madame Goesler.” 

"But it will be yours individuallyj—^will it not?” sbe asfced 
with energy. Then gradually, with half-pronounced sentences, he 
explained to her that even in the event of the formation* of a 
liberal Government, he did not expect that any place would be 
offered to him. “ And why not ? We have been all speaking of it 
as a certainty.” 

He longed to inquire who were the all of whom she spoke, but 
he could not do it without an egotism which would be distasteful 
to him. “ I can hardly tell;—^but I don’t think I shall be asked 
to join them.” 

“ You would wish it ?” 

“ Yes;—talking to you I do not see why I should hesitate to 
say so.” 

“ Talking to me, why should you hesitate to say anything about 
yourself that is true ? I can hold my tongue. I do not gossip 
about my friends. Whose doing is it ?” 

“ I do not know that it is any man’s doing.” 

“ But it must be. Everybody said that you were to be one of 
them if you could get the other people out. Is it Mr. Bonteen ?” 

“ Likely enough. Not that I know anything of the kind; but 
as I hate him from the bottom of my heart, it is natural to suppose 
that he has the same feeling in regard to me.” 

“ I agree with you there.” 

“ But I don’t know that it comes from any feeling of tliat kind.” 

. “ What does it come from ?” 

“ You have heard all the calumny about Lady Laura Kennedy.” 

“ You do not mean to say that a story such as that has affected 
your position.” 

“ I fancy it has. ^ But you must not suppose, Madame Goesler, 
that I mean to complam. A man must take these things as they 
come. No one has received more kindness from friends than .1 
have, and few perhaps more favours from fortune. All this about 
Mr. Kennedy has been unlucky,—^but it canndt be helped.” 

“ Do you mean to say that the morals of your party will be 
offended?” said Madame Goesler, almost laughing. 

“ Lord Fawh, you know, is very particular. In sober earnest 
one cannot tell how these things operate; but they do operate 
gradually. One’s friends are sometimes very glad of an excuse 
for not befriending one.” * 
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“ Lady Laura is coming home ?” 

“Yes”, 

" That will put an end <to it” ' 

“ There is nothing to put an end to except the foul-mouthed 
malice of a lying newspaper. Nobody believes anything against 
Lady Laura.” 

“ I’m not so sure of that I believe nothing against her.” • 

“ I’m sure you do not, Madame Goesler. Nor do I think that 
anybody does. It is too absurd for belief from beginning to end. 
Good-bye. Perhaps I shall see her when the debate is over.^ 

“ Of course you will. Good-bye, and success to your oratory.” 
Then Madame Goesler resolved that she would say a few judicious 
words to her friend, the duchess, respecting Phineas Finn. 



CHAPTER XXXIll. 

THE TWO GLADIATORa 

The great debate was commenced with all the solemnities which 
are customary on such occasions, and which make men think for 
the day that no moment of greater excitement has ever blessed or 
cursed the country. Upon the present occasion London was full 
of clergymen. The speciallj^ clerical clubs,—the Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge, the Old University, and the Athenaeum,—were black with 
them. The bishops and deans, as usual, were pleasant in their 
manner and happy-looking, in spite of adverse circumstances. 
When one sees a bishop in the hours of the distress of the Church, 
one always thinks of the just and firm man who will stand fearless 
while the ruins of the world are falling about his ears. But the 
parsons from the country were a sorry sight to see. They were in 
earnest with all their hearts, and did believe,-^not that the crack of 
doom was coming, which they could have borne with equanimity 
if convinced that their influence would last to the end,—but that the 
Evil One was to be made welcome upon the earth by Act of Par¬ 
liament It is out of nature that any man should think it good 
that his own order sliould be repressed, curtailed, and deprived of 
its power. If we go among cab-drivers or letter-carriers, among 
butlers or gamekeepers, among tailors or butchers, among farmers 
or graziers, among doctors or attorneys, we shall find in each set 
of men a conviction that the welfare of the community depends 
upon the firmness with which they,—especially they,—hold their 
own. This is so manifestly true with the Bar that no barrister in 
practice scruples to avow that oarristers in practice are the salt of 
the earth. The personal confidence of a judge in his own position 
is beautiful, being salutary to the country, though not unfirequently 
damaging to the character of the man. But if this be so with men 
rho are conscious of no higher influence than that exercised over 
the bodies and minds of their fellow creatures, how much stronger 
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niu$t be the feeling when the influence affects the soul I To ti« 
outside, or l{i 3 mian, who simply uses a cab, or receives a lettetjipr 
goes to law, or has to be tried, these pretensions are ridiculous or 
annoying, according to the ascendancy of the pretender at the 
moment. But as the clerical pretensions are more exacting than 
all others, being put forward with an assertion that no answer is 
possible without breach of duty and sin, so are they more galling. 
The fight has been going on since the idea of a mitre first entered 
the he^ of a priest,—since dominion in this world has found itself 
capable of sustentation by the exercise of fear as to the world to 
come. We do believe,—the majority among us does so,—^that if 
we live and die in sin we shall after some fashion come to great 
punishment, and we believe also that by having pastors among us 
who shall be men of God, we may best aid ourselves and our 
children in avoiding this bittfer end. But then the pastors and men 
of God can only be human,—cannot be altogether men of God; 
and so they have oppressed us, and burned us, and tortured us, and 
hence come to love palaces, and fine linen, and purple, and, alas, 
sometimes, mere luxury and idleness. The torturing and the 
burning, as also to speak truth the luxury and the idleness, have, 
among us, been already conquered, but the idea of ascendancy 
remains. What is a thoughtful man to do who acknowledges the 
danger of his soul, but cannot swallow his parson whole simply 
becaijipe he has been sent to him from some source in which he 
has no special confidence, perhaps by some distant lord, perhaps 
by a Lord Chancellor whose political friend has had a son with a 
tutor? What is he to do when, in spite of some fine linen and 
purple left among us, the provision for the man of God in his 
parish or district is so poor that no man of God fitted to teach him 
will come and jtake it ? In no spirit of animosity to religion he 
begins to tell himself that Church and State together was a monk¬ 
ish combination, fit perhaps for monkish days, but no longer 
having fitness, and npt much longer capable of existence in this 
country. But to the parson himself,—to the honest, liardworking, 
conscientious priest who docs in his heart of hearts believe that no 
diminution in the general influence of his order can be made with¬ 
out ruin to the souls of men,—this opinion, when it becomes 
dominant, is as though the world were in truth breaking to pieces 
over his head. The world has been broken to pieces in the same 
way oftoibut extreme Chaos does not come. The cabman and 
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the Ittteiscarrier always expect that Chaos will nearly tome 
whemthey are disturbed. The barristers are sure o^ Chaos wh^ 
the sanctity of Benchers is in question. What utter Chaos would 
be promised to us could any one with impunity contenmthemajesty 
of Ae House of Commons! But of all these Chaoses there can be 
no Chaos equal to that which in the mmd of a zealous Oxford-bred 
constitutional country parson must attend that annihilation of his 
special condition which will be produced by the disestablishment 
of the Church. Of all good fellows he is the best good fellow. 
He is genial, hospitable, well-educated, and always has either a 
pretty wife or pretty daughters. But he has so extreme a belief in 
himself that he cannot endure to be told that absolute Chaos will 
not come at once if he be disturbed. And now disturbances,—ay, 
and utter dislocation and ruin were to come from the hands of a 
■friend 1 Was it wonderful that parsons shoiild be seen about 
Westminster in flocks with “ Et tu Brute ” written on their faces as 
plainly as the law on the brows of a Pharisee ? 

The Speaker had been harassed for orders. The powers and 
prowess of every individual member had been put to the test. The 
galleries were crowded. Ladies’ places had been ballotted for with 
desperate enthusiasm, in spite of the sarcasm against the House 
which Madame Goesler had expressed. Two royal princes and a 
royal duke were accommodated within the House in an irregular 
manner. Peers swarmed in the passages, and were too happy to figd 
standing room. Bishops jostled against lay barons with no other 
preference than that afforded to them by their broader shoul¬ 
ders. Men, and especially clergymen, came to the galleries Ipaded 
with sandwiches and flasks, prepared to hear all there was to be 
heard should the debate last from 4 p.m. to the same hour on the 
following morning. At two in the afternoon the entrtinces to the 
Houie were barred, and men of all ranks—deans, prebends, peers, 
sons,—and baronets, stood there patiently waiting till some powerful 
nobleman should let them through. The very ventilating chambers 
under the House were filled with courteous listeners, who had all 
pledged themselves that under no possible provocation would they 
even cough during the debate. 

A few minutes after four, in a - House from which hardly more 
than a dozen members were absent, Mr. Daubeny took his seat 
with that air of affected indifference to things around him which is 
peculiar to him. He entered slowly, amidst cheers from his side, 
VOL. I. T 
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of the House, which no doubt were loud in proportion to the 
dismay of tl\e cheerers as to the matter in hand. Gentlemen lacking 
substantial sympathy with their leader found it to be comfortable 
to deceive themselves, and raise their hearts at the same time by 
the easy enthusiasm of noise. Mr. Daubeny having sat down and 
covered his head just raised his hat from his brows, and then tried 
to look as though he were no more than any other gentleman 
present. But the peculiar consciousness of the man displayed 
itself even in his constrained absence of motion. You could see 
that he felt himself to be ±e beheld of all beholders, and that he 
enjoyed the position,—with some slight inward trepidation lest 
the effort to be made should not equal the greatness of the occasion. 
Immediately after him Mr. Gresham bustled up the centre of the 
House amidst a roar of good-humoured welcome. We have had 
many Ministers who have been personally dearer to their individual 
adherents in tlie House than the present leader of the Opposition 
and late Premier, but none, perhaps, who has been more generally 
respected by his party for earnestness and sincerity. On the 
present occasion there was a fierceness, almost a ferocity, in his 
very countenance, to the fire of which friends and enemies were 
equally anxious to add fuel,—the friends in order that so might 
these recreant Tories be more thoroughly annihilated, and the 
enemies, tliat their enemy’s indiscretion might act back 
upon himself to his confusion. For, indeed, it never could 
be denied that as a Prime Minister Mr. Gresham could be very 
indiscreet 

A certain small amount of ordinary business was done, to the 
disgust of expectant strangers, which was as trivial as possible in 
its nature,—so arranged, apparently, that the importance of what 
was to follow Slight be enhanced by the force of contrast And, 
to make the dismay of the novice stranger more thorough, ques¬ 
tions were asked and answers were given in so low a voice, and Mr. 
Speaker uttered a word or two in so quick and shambling a 
fashion, that he, the novice stranger, began to fear that no word 
of the debate would reach him up there in his crowded back seat 
All this, however, occupied but a few minutes, and at twenty 
minutes past four Mr. Daubeny was on his legs. Then the novice 
stranger found that, though he could not see Mt Daubeny without 
the aid of an opera glass, he could hear every word that fell from 
his lips. 
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Mr! Daabeny began by regretting the hardness of his position, 
in that hemust, with what thoroughness he might be able to achieve, 
apply himself to two great subjects, whereas the right honourable 
gentleman opposite had already declared, with all the formality 
which covlld be made to attach itself to a combined meeting of 
peers and commoners, that he would confine himself strictly to 
one. The subject selected by the right honourable gentleman 
opposite on the present occasion was not the question of Church 
Reform. The right honourable gentleman had pledged himself 
with an almost sacred enthusiasm to ignore that subject altO|[ether. 
No doubt it was the question before the House, and he, himself,— 
the present speaker,—must unfortunately discuss it at some length. 
The right honourable gentleman opposite would not, o^ this great 
occasion, trouble himself with anything of so little moment. And 
it might be presumed that the political followers of the right 
honourable gentleman would be equally reticent, as they were 
understood to have accepted his tactics without a dissentient voice. 
He, Mr. Daubeny, was the last man in England to deny the im¬ 
portance of the question which the right honourable gentleman 
would select for discussions in preference to that of the condition 
of the Church. That question was a very simple one, and 
might be put to the House in a veiy few words. Coming from the 
mouth of the right honourable gentleman, the proposition would 
probably be made in this form;—“ That this House does tMnk 
that I ought to be Prime Minister now, and as long as I may 
posse.ss a seat in this House.” It was impossible to deny the im¬ 
portance of that question; but perhaps he, Mr. Daubeny, might 
be justified in demurring to the preference given to it over every 
other matter, let that matter be of what importance it might be to 
the material welfare of the country. 

He made his point well; but he made it too often. And an 
attack of that kmd, personal and savage in its nature, loses its 
effect when it is evident that the words have been. prepared. A 
good deal may be done in dispute by calling a man an ass or 
a knave,—^but the resolve to use the words should have been made 
only at the moment, and they should come hot from the heart. 
There was much neatness and some acuteness in Mr. Dauben/s 
satire, but there was no heat, and it was prolix. It had, however, 
the effect of irritating Mr. Gresham,—as was evident ftom the 
manner in which he moved his hat and shuffled his feet 

T a 
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A man destined to sit conspicuously on our Treasuiy Bench, of- 
on the seat opposite to, it, should ask the Gods for a thick skin as s 
first gift liie need of this in oucnational assembly is,greater than 
elsewhere, because the differences between the men opposed to 
each other are smaller. When two foes meet together in the same 
Chamber, one of whom advocates the personal government of an 
individual ruler, and the other that form of State which has come 
to be called a Red Republic, they deal, no doubt, weighty blo^ 
of oratory at each other, but blows which never hurt at the 
moment. They may cut each other’s throats if they can find an 
opportunity; but they do not bite each other like dogs over a 
bone. But when opponents are almost in accord, as is always the 
case with our parliamentary gladiators, they are ever striving to 
give maddening little wounds through the joints 6f the harness. 
What is there with us to create the divergence necessary for debate 
but the pride of personal skill in the encounter? Who desires 
among us to put down the Queen, or to repudiate the National 
Debt, or to destroy religious worship, or even to disturb the ranks 
of society ? When some small measure of reform has thoroughly 
recommended itself to the country,—so thoroughly that all men 
know that the country will have it,—tlien the question arises 
wdiether its details shall be arranged by the political party which 
calls itself Liberal,—or by that which is termed Conservative. The 
men are so near to each other in all tlieir convictions and theories 
of life that nothing is left to them but personal competition for the 
doing of the thing that is to be done. It is die same in religion. 
The apostle of Christianity and the infidel can meet without a 
chance of a quarrel; but it is never safe to bring together two men 
who differ about a saint or a surplice. 

Mr. Daubeny, having thus attacked and wounded his enemy, 
rushed boldly into the question of Church Refonn, taking no little 
pride to himself and to his party that so great a blessing should be 
bestow'cd upon the country from so unexpected a ‘source. “ See 
what we Conservatives can do. In fact we will conserve nothing 
when we find that you do not desire to have it conserved any 
longer. ‘ Quo nimium reris Graii pandetur ab urbe.’ ” It was 
exacdy the reverse of the complaint which Mr. Gresham was about 
to make. On the subject of the Church itself he was rather misty 
but very ((profound. He went into the question of very early 
Clmrches indeed, and spoke of the misappropriation of endow- 
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inenfe in tJie time of ElL The establishment of the Levites hau 
been no doubt Gdmplete j but dianges had been effected as cir- 
cuihstancfes reqtiirfd. He was presumed to have alluded to the 
order c£ Melchisedek, but he abstained from any i^entioft of the 
name. He roamed very wide, and gave many of his hearers an 
idea that his erudition had carried him into regions in which it 
was impossible to follow him. The gist of his argument was to 
show that audacity in Reform was the very backbone of Con¬ 
servatism. By a clearly pronounced disunion • of Church and 
State the theocracy of Thomas A Becket would be restored, and 
the people of England would soon again become the faithful flocks 
of faithful shepherds. By taking away the endowments from the 
parishes, and giving them back ia some complicated way to the 
country, the parishes would be better able than evSr to support 
their clergymen. Bishops would be bishops indeed, when they 
were no longer the creatures of a Minister’s breath. As to the deans, 
not seeing a clear way to satisfy aspirants for future vacancies in the 
deaneries, he became more than usually vague, but seemed to 
imply that the Bill which was now with the leave of the House to 
be read a second time, contained no clause forbidding the appoint¬ 
ment of Deans, though the special stipend of the office must be 
matter of consideration with the new Church Synod. 

The details of this part of his speech were felt to be dull by the 
strangers. As long as he would abuse Mr. Gresham, men could 
listen with pleasure; and could keep their attention fixed w'hile he 
referred to the general Conservatism of the party which he had the 
honour of leading. There was a raciness in the promise of so 
much Church destruction from the chosen leader of the Church 
party, which was assisted by a conviction in the minds of most 
men that it was impossible for unfortunate Conservatives to refuse 
to follow this leader, let him lead where he might. There was 
a gratification in feeling that the country party was bound to follow, 
even should he take them into the very bowels of a mountain, as 
the pied piper did the children of Hamelin;—and this made listen¬ 
ing pleasant. But when- Mr. Daubeny stated the effect 
of his different clauses, explaining what was to be taken and 
what left,—^with a fervent assurance that what was to be left 
would, under the altered circumstances, go much further than 
the whole had gone before,—then the audience became.weaiy, and 
began to think that it was time that some other gentleman should 
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be upon his lep. But at the end of the Minister’s speech there 
was another touch of invective which went iar to redeem him. He 
returned to that personal question to which his adversary had 
undertaken |o confine himself, and expressed a holy honor at the 
political doctrine which was implied. He, during a prolonged 
Parliamentary experience, had encountered much factious opposi¬ 
tion. He would even acknowledge that he had seen it exercised 
on both sides of the House, though he had always striven to keep 
himself free from its baneful influence. But never till now had he 
known a statesman proclaim his intention of depending upon 
faction, and upon faction alone, for the result which he desired to 
achieve. Let the right honourable gentleman raise a contest 
on either the principles or the details of the measure, and he 
would be quite content to abide the decision of thfe House; but he 
should regard such a raid as that tlireatened against him and his 
friends by the right honourable gentleman as unconstitutional, 
revolutionary, and t 3 n‘annical. He felt sure that an opposition so 
based, and so maintained, even if it be enabled by the heated 
feelinp of the moment to obtain an unfortunate success in the 
House, would not be encouraged by the sympathy and support of 
the country at large. By these last words he was understood to 
signify that should he be beaten on the second reading, not in 
reference to the merits of the Bill, but simply on tlie issue as pro¬ 
posed by Mr. Gresham, he would again dissolve the House before 
he would resign. Now it was very well understood that there were 
liberal members in the House who would prefer even the success 
of Mr. Daubeny to a speedy reappearance before their constituents. 

Mr. Daubeny spoke till nearly eight, and it was surmised at the 
time fliat he had craftily arranged his oratory so as to epibarrass 
his opponent. The House had met at four, and was to sit con¬ 
tinuously till it was adjourned for the night. When tliis is the case, 
gentlemen who speak about eight o’clock, are too frequently 
obliged to address themselves to pmpty benches. On the present 
occasion it was Mr. Gresham’s intention to follow his opponent at 
once, instead of waiting, as is usual with a leader of his party, to 
the close of the debate. It was understood that Mr. Gresham 
would follow Mr. Daubeny, with the object of making a distinct 
charge against Ministers, so that the vote on this second reading 
of l^e Church Bill might in truth be a vote of want of confidence. 
]^ut to commence his speech at eight o’clock when the House was 
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imngiy tad un^y, would be a trial. Had* Mr. Daubeny closed 
an hour sooner there would, widi a little stretching of the favoured 
Ijpurs, have been time enough. Members would hot hdve objected 
to postpone their dinner till halfpast eight, or perhaps nin^ when 
their fevourite orator was on his legs. But with Mr. Gresham 
beginning a great speech at eight, dinner would altogether become 
doubtful, and the disaster might be serious. It was not probable 
that Mr. Daubeny had even among his friends proclaimed any such 
strategy; but it was thought by the political speculators of the 
day that such an idea had been present to his mind. 

But Mr. Gresham was not to be turned from his purpose. He 
waited for a few moments, and then rose and addressed the Speaker. 
A few members left the House i—gentlemen, doubtless, whose 
constitutions, weakened by previous service, could not endure 
prolonged fasting. Some who had nearly reached the door 
returned to their seats, mindful of Messrs. Roby and Ratler. But 
for the bulk of those assembled the interest of the moment was 
greater even than the love of dinner. Some of the peers departed, 
and it was observed that a bishop or two left the House j but 
among the strangers in the gallery, hardly a foot of space was 
gained. He who gave up his seat then, gave it up for the night. 

Mr. Gresham began with a calmness of tone which seemed 
almost to be affected, but which arose from a struggle on his own 
part to repress that superabundant energy of which he was only 
too conscious. But the calmness soon gdve place to warmth, 
which heated itself into violence before he had been a quarter of' 
an hour upon his legs. He soon became even ferocious in his 
invective, and said things so bitter that he had himself no concep¬ 
tion their bitterness. There was this difference between the 
two men,—that whereas- Mr. Daubeny hit always as hard as he 
knew how to hit, having premeditated each blow, and weighed its 
results beforehand, having calculated his power even to the effect 
of a blow repeated on a wound already given, Mr. Gresham struck 
right and left and straightforward with a readiness engendered by 
practice, and in his fury might have murdered his antagonist before 
he was aware that he had drawn blood. He began by refusing 
absolutely to discuss the merits of the bill. The right honourable 
gentleman had prided himself on his generosity as a Greek. He 
would remind the right honourable gentleman that presents from 
Greeks had ever been considered dangerous. “It is their gifts. 
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and oaly their gifts, \hat we fear,” he said. The politicai giftsjof 
the right honourable gentlemenj extected by him from his un¬ 
willing coHfeagues and followers, had always been more bitter, to 
the taste th^ Dead Sea apples. That such gifts .should not be 
bestowed on the country by unwilling hands, that reform 
should not come from those who themselves felt the necessity of 
no reform, he believed to be the wish not only of that House, but 
of the country at large. Would any gentleman on that bench, 
excepting the right honourable gentleman himself,—and he 
pointed to the crowded plralanx of the Government,—get 
up and declare that this measure of Church Reform, this severance 
of Church and State, was brought forward in consonance with his 
own long-cherished political conviction. He accused that party 
of being so bound to the chariot wheels of the right honourable 
gentleman, as to be unable to abide by their own convictions. 
And as to the right honourable gentleman himself, he would 
appeal to his followers opposite to say whether the right honour¬ 
able gentleman was possessed of any one strong political con¬ 
viction. • 

He had been accused of being unconstitutional, revolutionary, 
and tyrannical. If the House would allow him he would very 
shortly explain his idea of constitutional government as carried on 
in this country. It was based and built on majorities in that 
House, and supported solely by that power. There could be no con¬ 
stitutional government in this country that was not so maintained. 
Any other government must be both revolutionary and tyrannical. 
Any other government was a usurpation ; and he would make bold 
to tell the right honourable gentleman that a Minister in this country 
who should recommend Her Majesty to trust herself t^advisers 
not supported by a majority of the House of Commons, would 
plainly be guilty of usurping the powers of the State. He threw 
from him with disdain the charge which had been brought against 
himself of hankering after the sweets of office. He indulged and 
gloried in indulging the highest ambition of an English subject. 
But he gloried much more in the privileges and power of that 
House, within the walls of which was centered all that was salu¬ 
tary, all that was efficacious, all that was stable in the political 
constitution of his country It had been his pride to have acted 
during nearly all his political life with that party which had 
co mman ded a majority, but he would defy his most bittCT adver- 
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sary, he would defy the right honourable gentlemen himself, to 
point to any period of his career in which he had been unwilling 
to succumb to a majority when he himself had belonged to the 
minority. ^ 

He himself would regard the vote on this occasion as a vote of 
want of confidence. He took the line he was now taking because 
he desired to bring the House to a decision on that question. He 
himself had not that confidence in the right honourable gentle¬ 
man which would justify him in, accepting a measure on so im¬ 
portant a subject as the union or severance of Church and State 
fi'om his hands. Should the majority of the House differ from 
him and support the second reading of ^e bill, he would at once 
so far succumb as to give his best attention to the clauses of the 
bill, and endeavour with the assistance of those gentlemen who 
acted with him to make it suitable to the wants of the country by 
omissions and additions as the clauses should pass through com¬ 
mittee. But before doing that he would ask the House to decide 
with all its solemnity and all its weight whether it was willing to 
accept from the hands of the right honourable gentleman any 
measure of reform on a matter so important as this now before 
them. It was nearly ten when he sat down ; and then the stomach 
of the House could stand it no longer, and an adjournment at once 
took place. 

On the next morning it was generally considered that Mn 
Daubeny had been too long and Mr. Gresham too passionate. 
There were some who declared that Mr. Gresham had never been 
finer than when he described the privileges of the House of 
Commons; and others who thought that Mr. Daubenyla lucidity 
had ^een marvellous ; but in this case, as in most others, the 
speeches of the day were generally thought to have been very 
‘ inferior to the great efforts of the past. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE 'VNIVERSE. 

Before the House met again the quidnuncs about the dubs, 
on both sides of the qqpstion, had determined that Mr. Gresham’s 
speech, whether good or not as an effort of oratory, would serve 
its intended purpose. He would be backed by a majority of 
votes, and it might have been very doubtful whether such would 
have been the case had he attempted to throw out the Bill on its 
merits. Mr. Ratler, by the time that prayers had been read, had 
become almost certain of success. There were very few Liberals 
in the House who were not anxious to declare by their votes that 
they had no confidence in Mr. Daubeny. Mr. Turnbull, the great 
Radical, and, perhaps, some two dozen with him, would support 
the second reading, declaring that they could not reconcile it with 
their consciences to record a vote in favour of a union of 
Church and State. On all sych occasions as the present Mr. 
Turnbull was sure to make himself disagreeable to those who sat 
near to him in the House. He was a man who thought that so 
much was demanded of him in order that his independence might 
be doubted by none. It was nothing to him, he was wont to say, 
who called himself Prime Minister, or Secretary here, or President 
there. But then there would be quite as much of this independence 
on the conservative as on the liberal side of the House. Surdy 
there would be more than two dozen gentlemen who would be 
true enough to the cherished principles of their whole lives to vote 
against such a BDl as this ! It was the fact ttett there were so 
very few so true which adde^ such a length to the faces of the 
country parsons. Six months ago not a country gentleman in 
England would have listened to such a proposition without loud 
protests as to its revolutionary wickedness. And now, under the 
sole pressure of one man’s authority, the subject had become so 
r^mmon that men were assured that the thing woujd be*done 
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even though of all things that could be done it were the worst. 
“ It is no good any longer having any opinion upon anything," 
one person said to another, as they sat together at thar club with 
their newspayers in their hands. “ Nothing frightens any.one,— 
no infidelity, no wickedness, no revolution. All reverence is at 
end, and the Holy of Holies is no more even to the worshipper 
than the threshold of the Temple.” Though it became known 
that the Bill would be lost, what comfort was there in that, when 
the battle was to be won, not by the chosen Israelites to whom 
the Church with all its appurtenances ought to be dear, but by a 
crew of Philistines who would certainly follow the lead of their 
opponents in destroying the holy structure ? 

On the Friday the debate was continued with much life on the 
Ministerial side of the House. It was very easy for them to cry 
Faction! Faction! and hardly necessary for them to do more, a! 
few parrot words had been learned as to the expediency of fitting 
the great and increasing Church of England to the growing 
necessity of the age. That the Church of England would still 
be the Church of England was repeated till weary listeners 
were sick of the unmeaning words. But the zeal of the com¬ 
batants was displayed on that other question. Faction was now 
the avowed weapon of the leaders of the so-called liberal side of 
the House, and it was very easy to denounce the new doctrine. 
Every word that Mr. Gresham had spoken was picked in pieces, 
and the enormity of his theory was exhibited. He had boldly 
declared to them that they were to regard men and not measures, 
and they were to show by their votes whether they were prepared 
to accept such teaching. The speeches were, of course, made by 
alternate orators, but the firing from the Conservative benches was 
on this evening much the louder. 

It would have seemed that with such an issue between them 
they might almost have consented to divide after the completion 
of the two great speeches. The course on which they were to run 
had been explained to them, and it was not probable that any 
member’s intention as to his running would now be altered by 
anything that he might hear. Mr. Turnbull's two dozen defaulters 
were all known, and the two dozen and four true Conservatives 
were known also. But, nevertheless, a great many members were 
anxious to speak. It would be the great debate of the session, 
and the subject to be handled,—that, namely, of the general mqfits 
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«od'demeHts^^e two political parties,“-was wide and voy ea^. 
On that jiight it was past one o'clock when Mn TumbuH adjouihed 
the House. 

“I’m afiaid we must put you off till Tuesday,” Mr. Ratler sdd 
on the Sunday afternoon to Phineas Finn. . • 

“ I have no objection at all, so long as I get a fair place on that 
day.” 

“ There sha’h’t be a doubt about that Gresham particularly 
wants you to speak, because you are pledged to a measure of dis¬ 
establishment You can insist on his own views,—that even should 
Suchja measure be essentially necessary- ” 

“ Which I think it is,” said Phineas. 

“Still it should not be accepted from the old Church-and-State 
party.” 

There was something pleasant in tliis to Phineas Finn,—some¬ 
thing that made him feel for the moment that he had perhaps 
mistaken the bearing of his friend towards him. “ We are sure 
of a majority, I suppose,” he said. 

“ Absolutely sure,” said Ratler. “ I begin to think it will 
amount to half a hundred,—^perhaps more.” 

. “ What will Daubeny do ?” 

“Go out. He can’t do anything else. His pluck is certainly 
wonderful, but even with his pluck he can’t dissolve again. His 
Church Bill has given him a six months’ run, and six months is 
something.” 

“ Is it true that Grogram is to be Chancellor?”, Phineas ^sked 
the question, not from any particular solicitude as to the prospects 
of Sir Gregory Grogram, but because he was anxious to hear 
whether Mr. Ratler would speak to him with anything of the 
cordiality of fellowship respecting the new Government But 
Mr. Ratler became at once discreet and close, and .said that he 
did not think that anything as yet was known as to the Woolsack. 
Then Phineas retreated again within his shell, with a certainty that 
nothing would be done for him. 

And yet to whom could this question of place be of such vital 
importance as it was to him? He had come back to his old 
haunts ffom Ireland, abandoning altogether the pleasant safety of 
an assured income, buoyed by the hope of office. He had, after 
a fashion, made his calculations. • In the present disposition of the 
rnuntiy it was, he thought, certain that the Liberal party must, for 
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the »C3Ct twenty j^ears, have longer periods of pO^Krer than thfiar 
Oi^onents; and he had thought also thatwerehe in the Hquse,some 
place would eventually be given to him. He had been in office 
before, mid had been especially successful. He knew that it had 
been said of him that of the young debutants of latter years he 
had been the best. He had left his party by opposing them ; but 
he had done so without creating any ill-will among the leaders of 
his party,—in a manner that had been regarded as highly honour¬ 
able to him, and on departing had received expressions of deep 
regret from. Mr. Gresham himself. When Barrington Erie had 
wanted him to return to his old work, his own chief doubt had 
been about the seat. But he had been bold and had adventured 
all, and had succeeded. There had been some little trouble about 
those pledges given at Tankerville, but he would be able to turn 
them even to the use of his party. It was quite true that 
nothing had been promised him ; but Erie, when he had written, 
bidding him to come over from Ireland, must have intended him 
to understand that he would be again enrolled in the favoured 
regiment, should he be able to show himself as the possessor of a 
seat in the House. And yet,—^yet he felt convinced that when the 
day should come it would be to him a day of disappointment^ and 
that when the list should appear his name would not be on it. 
Madame Goesler had suggested to him that Mr. Bonteen might be 
his enemy, and he had replied by stating that he himself hated 
Mr. Bonteen. He now remembered tliat Mr. Bonteen had hardly 
spoken to him since his return to london, though there had not 
in fact been any quarrel between them. In this condition of mind 
he longed to speak openly to Barrington Erie, but he was restrained 
by a feeling of pride, and a still existing idea that no candidate for 
office, let his claim be what it might, should ask for a place. On 
tliat Sunday evening he saw Bonteen at the club. Men were 
going in and out with that feverish excitement which always 
prevails on the eve of a great parliamentary change. A large 
majority against the Government was considered to be certain; 
but there was an idea abroad that Mr. DauberQr had some scheme 
in his head by which to confute the immediate purport of his 
enemies. There was nothing to which the audacity of the man 
was not OTual. Some said that he would dissolve the House,— 
whidr hadhardly as yet been six months sitting. Others were of 
opinion that he would simply resolve not to vacate his place,-»> 
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thus defying, the majority of the House and all the ministerisd 
traditions of the country. Words had fallen from him which made 
some men certain that such was his intention. That it should 
succeed ultimately was impossible. The whole country would rise 
against him. Supplies would be refused. In e\’ery detail of 
Government he would be impeded. But then,—such was the 
temper of the man,—^it was thought that all these horrors would 
not deter him. There would be a blaze and a confusion, in which 
timid men would doubt whether the constitution would be burned 
to tinder or only illuminated; but that blaze and that «confusion 
would be dear to Mr. Daubeny if he could stand as the centre 
figure,—^the great pyrotechnist who did it all, red from head to 
foot with the glare of the squibs with which his own hands were 
filling all the spaces. The anticipation thht some such display 
might take place made men busy and eager; so that on that 
Sunday evening they roamed about from one place of meeting ter 
another, instead of sitting at home with their wives and daughters. 
There was at this time existing a small club,—so called though un¬ 
like other clubs,—which had entitled itself the Universe. The name 
was supposed to be a joke, as it was limited to ninety-nine members. 
It was domiciled in one simple and somewhat mean apartment. It 
was kept open only one hour before and one hour after midnight, 
and that only on two nights of the,week, and that only when Par¬ 
liament was sitting. Its attractions were not numerous, consisting 
chiefly of tobacco and tea. The conversation was generally listless 
and often desultory; and occasionally there would arise the g*eat 
and terrible evil of a punster whom every one hated but no one had 
life enough to put down. But the thing had been a success, and 
men liked to be members of the Universe. Mr. Bonteen was a 
member, and so was Phineas Finn. On this Sunday evening the 
club was open, and Phineas, as he entered the room, perceived 
that his enemy was seated alone -on a comer of a sofa. Mr. 
Bonteen was not a man who loved to be alone in public places, 
and was apt rather to make one of congregations, affecting popu¬ 
larity, and always afVork increasing his influence. But on this 
occasion his own greatness had probably isolated him. If it were 
true that he was to be the new Chancellor of the Exchequer,—^to 
ascend from demi-godhead to the perfect divinity of the Cabinet,— 
and to do so by a leap which would make him high even among 
first-class gods, it might be well for himself to look to himself and 
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choose new congregations. Or, at least, it would be becoming 
that he should be chosen norr instead <rf being a chooser. He 
was one who could weigh to the last ounce the importance of 
his position, and make most accurate calculations as to the edect 
of his intimacies. On that very morning Mr. Gresham had 
suggested to him that in the event of a liberal Government being 
formed, he should hold the high office in question. This, perhaps, 
had not been done in the most flattering manner, as Mr. Gresham 
had deeply bewailed the loss of Mr. Palliser, and had almost 
demanded a pledge from Mr. Bonteen that he would walk exactly 
in Mr. Palliser's footsteps;—^but the ofier had been made, and 
could not be retracted; and Mr. Bonteen already felt the warmth 
of the halo of perfect divinity. 

There are some men who seem to have been bom to be Cabinet 
Ministers,—dukes mostly, or earls, or the younger sons of such,— 
who have been trained to it from their very cradles, and of whom 
we may imagine that they are subject to no special awe when they 
first enter into that august assembly, and feel but little personal 
elevation. But to the political aspirant not bom in the purple of 
public life, this entrance upon the counsels of the higher deities 
must be accompanied by a feeling of supreme triumph, dashed by 
considerable misgivings. Perhaps Mr. Bonteen was revelling in his 
triumph;—perhaps he was anticipating his misgivings. Phineas, 
though disinclined to make any inquiries of a friend which might 
seem to refer to his own condition, felt no such reluctance in regard 
to one who certainly could not suspect him of asking a favour. 
He was presumed to be on temis of intimacy with the man, and he 
took his seat beside him, asking some question as to the debate. 
'Now Mr. Bonteen had more than once expressed an opinion among 
his friends that Phineas Finn would throw his party over, and vote 
with the Government. The Ratlers and .Erles and FitzGibbons 
all knew that Phineas was safe, but Mr. Bonteen was still in doubt. 
It suited him to afiect something more than doubt on the present 
occasion. “ I wonder that you should ask me,” said Mr. Bonteen. 

“ What do you mean by that?” 

“ I presume that you, as usual, will vote against us.” 

“ I never voted against my party but once,” said Phineas, “ and 
then I did it with the approbation of every man in it for whose good 
opinion I cared a straw.” There was insult in his tdne as he said 
this, and something near akin to insult in his words. • 
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‘^Yoa must do k again now« ac break every proToise that yoa 
made at Tankerville 

• • 

“ Do you know what promise I made at Tankerville ? I shall 
break no promise.” 

“You must allow me to say, Mr. Finn, that the kind of inde¬ 
pendence which is practised by you and Mr. Monk, grand as it 
may be on the part of men who avowedly abstain from ofiSce, is a 
little dangerous when it is now and again adopted by men who have 
taken place. I like to be sure that the men who are in the same 
boat with me won’t take it into their heads that their duty requires 
them to scuttle the ship.” Having so spoken, Mr. Bonteen, with 
nearly all the grace of a full-fledged Cabinet Minister, rose from 
his seat on the comer of the sofa and joined a small congrega¬ 
tion. 

Phineas felt tiiat his cars were tingling and that his face was red. 
He looked round to ascertain from the countenances of others 
whether they had heard what had been said. Nobody had been 
close to them, and he thought that the conversation had been un¬ 
noticed. He knew now that he had been imprudent in address¬ 
ing himself to Mr. Bonteen, though the question that he had first 
asked had been quite common-place. As it was, the man he 
thought had been determined to affront him, and had maHp a 
charge against him which he could not allow to pass unnoticed. 
And then there was all the additional bitterness in it which arose 
from the nonviction that Bonteen had spoken the opinion of other 
men as well as his own, and that he had plainly indicated that the 
gates of the official paradise were to be closed against the pre¬ 
sumed offender. Phineas had before believed that it was to be 
so, but that belief had now become assurance. He got up in his 
misery to leave the room, but as he did so he met Laurence Fitz- 
Gibbon. “You have heard the news about Bonteen?” said 
Laurence. 

“ What news ?” 

“ He’s to be pitchforked up to the Excliequer. They say it’s 

quite settled. The higher a monkey climbs-; you know the 

proverb.” So saying Laurence FitzGibbon passed into tlie room, 
and Phineas Finn took his departure in solitude. 

And so the man with whom he had managed to quarrel utterly 
was to be one irf the Cabinet, a man whose voice would probably 
be,.potential in the selection of minor members of the Government. 
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ItseetftBd to bim^to be almost incredible that such a one as Mr. 
Bonteen should be chosen for such an office. He had despised 
almost as soon as he had known Mr. Bonteen, and had rarely heard 
the futttre manager of the finance of the country spoken of with 
either respect or regard. He had regarded Mr. Bonteen as a 
usefiil, dull, unscrupulous politician, well accustomed to Parlia¬ 
ment, acquainted with the bye-p»ths and back doors of official 
life,—and therefore certain of employment when the Liberals were 
in power; but there was no one in the party he had thought less 
likely to be selected for high place. And yet this man was to be 
made Chancellor of the Exchequer, while he, Phineas Finn, very 
probably at this man’s instance, was to be left out in the cold. 

He knew himself to be superior to the man he hated, to have 
higher ideas of political life, and to be capable of greater political 
sacrifices. He himself had sat shoulder to shoulder with many 
men on the Treasury Bench whose political principles he had not 
greatly valued ; but of none of them had he thought so little as he 
load done of Mr. Bonteen. And yet this Mr. Bonteen was to be 
the new Chancellor of the Exchequer! He walked home to his 
lodgings in Marlborough Street, wretclicd because of his own 
failure;—doubly wretched because of the other man’s success. 

He laid awake hajf the night tliinking of the words that had 
been spoken to him, and after breakfast on the following morning 
he wrote the follow'ing note to his enemy.— 

“House of Commons, sth April, 18 —. 

“Dear Mr. Bonteen, 

“ It is matter of extreme regret to me that last night at the 
Universe I should have asked you soma chance question about 
the coming division. Had I guessed to what it might have led, I 
should not have addressed you. But as it is I can hardly abstain 
from noticing what appeared to me to be a personal charge made 
against myself with a great want of the courtesy which is supposed 
to prevail among men who have acted together. Had we never 
done so my original question to you might perhaps have been 
deemed an impertinence. 

“ As it was, you accused me of having been dishonest to my 
party, and of having ‘ scuttled the ship.’ On the occasion to 
which you alluded I acted with much consideration, greatly to the 
detriment of my own prospects,—and as I believed with tl^e 
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approbation of all who knew anything of the subject. If you will 
make inqijuy of Mr. Gresham, or Lord Cantrip who was then my 
chie^ I think that either will tell you that my conduct on that 
occasion was not such as to lay me open to reproach. If you will 
do this, I think that you cannot fail afterwards to express regret 
for what you said to me last night. 

* “ Yours sincerely, 

“Phineas Finn. 

“Tlios. Bonteen, Esq., M.P.” 

* 

He did not like the letter when he had written it, but he did 
not know how to improve it, and he sent it 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

POLITICAL VENOU. 

On the Monday Mr. Turnbull opened the ball by declaring his 
reasons for going into the same lobby with Mr. Daubeny. This 
he did at great length. To him all the mighty pomp and all the 
little squabbles of office were, he said, as nothing. He would 
never allow himself to regard the person of the Prime Minister. 
The measure before the House ever had been and ever should be 
all in all to him. It the public weal were more regarded in that 
House, and the quarrels of men less considered, he thought that 
the service of the country would be better done. He was answered 
by Mr. Monk, who was sitting near him, and who intended to 
support Mr. Gresham. Mr. Monk was rather happy in pulKng 
his old friend, Mr. Turnbull, to pieces, expressing his opinion that 
a difference in men meant a difference in measures. The cha¬ 
racters of men whose principles were known were guarantees for 
the measures they would advocate. To him,—Mr. Monk,—it was 
matter of very great moment who was Prime Minister of England. 
He was always selfish enough to wish for a Minister with whom he 
himself could agree on the main questions of the day. As he 
certainly could not say that he had political confidence in the 
present Ministry, he should certainly vote against tliem on this 
occasion. 

In the course of the evening Phineas found a letter addressed 
to himself from Mr. Bonteen. It was as lollows :— 

“House of-Commons, April 5 th, 18—. 

“ Dear Mr. Pinn, , 

“ I never accused you of dishonesty. You must have misheard 
or misunderstood me if you thought so. I did say that you had 
scuttled the ship;—and as you most undoubtedly did scuttle it,— 
you and Mr. Monk between you,—I cannot retract my words. 

U 2 
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I do not want to go to any one for testimony as to your merits 
on the occa^on. I accused you oi having done nothing dishonour¬ 
able or disgraceful, I think 1 said that there was danger in the 
practice* of scuttling. I think so still, though I know that'many 
fimcy that those who scuttle do a fine thing. I don’t deny that it’s 
fine, and therefore you can have no cause of complaint against me. 

“Yours truly, 

“J. Bontsbn.” 

He had brought a copy of his o\vn letter in his pocket to the 
House, and he showed the correspondence to Mr. Monk, “ I 
would not have noticed it, had I been you,” said he. 

“ You can have no idea of the offensive nature of the remark 
when it was made.” 

“ It’s as offensive to me as to you, but I should not think of 
moving in such a matter. When a man annoys you keep out of 
his way. It is generally the best thing you can do.” 

“ If a man were to call you a liar ? ” 

“ But men don’t call each other liars. Bonteen understands the 
world much too well to commit himself by using any word which 
coillmon opinion would force him to retract. He says we scuttled 
the ship. Well;—^we did. Of all the political acts of my life it 
is the one of which I am most proud. The manner in which you 
helped me has entitled you to my affectionate esteem. But we 
did scuttie the ship. Before you can quarrel with Bonteen ydu 
must be able to show’ that a metaphorical scuttling of q ship must 
necessarily be a disgraceful act. You see how he at once retreats 
behind the fact that it need not be so.” 

“ You w’ouldn’t answer his letter.” 

“ I think not. You can do yourself no good by a conespondence 
in which you cannot get a hold of him. And if you did get a hold 
of him you would injure yourself much more than him. Just drop 
it.” This added much to our friend’s mis^.y, and made him feel 
that the weight of it was almost more ’than he could bear. 
His enemy had got the better of him at every turn. He had 
now rushed into a correspondence' as to which he would have 
to own by his silence that he had been confuted. And yet he 
was sure that Mr. Bonteen had at the dub insulted him most 
unjustifiably, and that if the actual truth were known, no man, 
cfcrtainly not Mr. Monk, would hesitate to say that reparation 
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was due to him. Aticl yet what could he do ? He thought 
that 'he would consult Lord Cantrip, and endeavour jto get from 
his late Chief some advice more palatable than that which had 
been tendered to him by Mr. Monk. 

In the meantime animosities in the House were waxing very 
furious ; and, as it happened, the debate took a turn that was 
peculiarly injurious to Phineas Finn in his present state Of 
mind. The rumour as to the future promotion of Mr. Bonteen, 
which had been conveyed by Laurence Fitzgibbon to Phineas 
at the Universe, had, as was natural, spread far and wide, and 
had reached the ears of those who still sat on the Ministerial 
benches. Now it is quite understood among politicians in this 
country that no man should presume that he will have imposed 
upon him the task of forming a Ministry until he has been 
called upon by the Crown to undertake that great duty. Let 
the Gresham or the Daubeny of the day be ever so sure that 
the reins of the State chariot must come into his hands, he 
should not visibly prepare himself for the seat on the box till 
he has actually been summoned to place himself there. At 
this moment it was alleged that Mr. Gresham had departed 
from the reticence and modesty usual in such a position as his, 
by taking steps towards the formation of a Cabinet, while it 
was as jet quite possible that he might never be called upon 
to form any Cabinet. Late on this Monday night, when the 
House was quite full, one of Mr. Daubeny’s leading lieutenants, 
a Secretary of State, Sir Orlando Drought by name,—a gentle¬ 
man who If he had any heart in the matter must have hated 
this Church Bill from the very bottom of his heart, and who 
on that ac count was the more bitter against opponents who had 
not ceased to throw in his teeth his own political tergiversation, 
—fell foul of Mr. Gresham as to this rumoured appointment to 
the Chancellorship of the Exchequer. The reader will easily 
imagine the things that were said. Sir Orlando had heard, and 
had been mudi surprised at hearing, that a certain honourable 
member of that House, who had long been known to them as 
a tenant of the Ministerial bench, had already been appointed to a 
high office. He, Sir Orlando, had not been aware that the office 
had been ^cant, or that if vacant it would have been at the dis¬ 
posal of the right honourable gentleman; but he believed that 
there was no doubt that the place in question, with a seat in tjie 
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Cabinetj had been tendered to, and accepted by, the honourable 
member to. whom he alluded. Such was the rabid haste with 
which the right honourable gentlemen opposite, and his col¬ 
leagues, were attempting, he would not say t« climb, but to rush 
into office, by opposing a great measure of Reform, the wisdom of 
which, as was notorious to all the world, they themselves did not 
dare to deny. Much more of the same- kind was said, during 
which Mr. Gresham pulled about his hat, shuffled his feet, showed 
his annoyance to all the House, and at last jumped upon his legs. 

“ If,” said Sir Orlando Drought,—“ if the right honourable 
gentleman wishes to deny the accuracy of any statements that I 
have made, I will give way to him for the moment, that he may do 
so.” 

" I deny utterly, not only the accuracy, but every detail of the 
statement made by the right honourable gentleman opposite,” 
said Mr. Gresham, still standing and holding his hat in his hand 
as he completed his denial. 

“ Does the right honourable gentleman mean to assure me 
that he has not selected his future Chancellor of the Exchequer ?” 

"The right honourable gentleman is too acute not to be 
aware that we on this side of the House may have made such 
selection, and that yet every detail of the statement which he has 

been rash enough to make to the House may be-unfounded. 

The word, sir, is weak; but I would fain avoid the use of any 
words which, justifiable though they might be, would offend the 
feelings of the House. I will explain to the House exactly what 
has been done.” * 

Then there was a great hubbub,—qies of “ Order,” “ Gresham,” 
“Spoke,” “ Hear, hear,” and the like,—during which Sir Orlando 
Drought and Mr. Gresham both stood on their legs. So powerful was 
Mr. Gresham’s voice that, through it all, every word that he said was 
audible to the reporters. His opponent hardly attempted to speak, 
but stood relying upon his right. Mr. Gresham said he under¬ 
stood that it was the desire of the House that he should explain 
the circumstances in reference to the charge that had been made 
against him, and it would certainly be for the convenience of the 
House that this should be done at the moment. The Speaker of 
course ruled that Sir Orlando was in possession of thfe floor, but 
suggested that it might be convenient that he should yield’to the 
qght honourable gentleman on the other side for a few minutes. 
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Mr. Gresham, as a matter of course, succeeded. Rights and rules, 
which are bonds of iron to a litde man, are packthread to a giant 
No one in all that assembly knew the House better tlian did Mr. 
Gresham, was better able to take it by storm, or more obdurate in 
perseverance. He did make liis speech, though clearly he had no 
right to do so. The House, he said, was aware, that by the most 
unfortunate demise of the late Duke*of Omnium, a gentleman had 
been removed from this House to another place, whose absence 
from their counsels would long be felt as a very grievous loss. 
'Hien he pronounced a eulogy on Plantagenet Palliser, so graceful 
and well arranged, that even the bitterness of the existing Oppo¬ 
sition was unable to demur to it. The House was well aware of 
the nature of the labours which now for some years past had 
occupied the mind of the noble duke; and the paramount impor¬ 
tance which the coimtry attached to their conclusion. The noble 
duke no doubt was not absolutely debarred from h, continuance of 
his work by the’change which had fallen upon him; but it was 
essential that some gentleman, belonging to the same party witli 
the noble duke, versed in office, and having a seat in that House, 
sliould endeavoiur to devote himself to the great measure which 
had occupied so much of the attention of the late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. No doubt it must be fitting that the gentleman 
so selected should be at the Exchequer, in the event of their party 
coming into office. The honourable gentleman to whom allusion 
had been made had acted throughout witii the present noble 
duke in arranging the details of the measure in question ; and the 
probability of his being able to fill the shoes left vacant by the 
accession to the peerage of the noble duke had, indeed, been 
discussed;—^but the discussion had been made in reference to the 
measure, and only incidentally in regard to the office. He, Mr. 
Gresham, held that he had done nothing that was indiscreet,— 
nothing that his duty did not demand. If right honourable gentle¬ 
men opposite were of a different opinion, he thought that that 
difference come from the fact that they were less intimately 
acquainted than he unfortunately had been with tlie burdens and 
responsibilities of legislation. 

There was very little in the dispute which seemed to be worthy^ 
of the place in which it occurred, or of the vigour with which it 
was conducted; but it served, to show the temper of the parties, 
and to express the bitterness of the political feelings of the day. 
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It was said at the time, that never within the memory of living 
politicians had 50 violent an animosity displayed itself in the 
House as had been witnessed on this night. While Mr. Gresham 
was givii^ his explanation, Mr. Daubeny had arisen, and with 
a mock solemnity that was peculiar to him on occasions such 
as these, had appealed to the Speaker whether the right honour¬ 
able gentleman opposite should not be called upon to resume 
his seat. Mr. Gresham had put him down with a wave of 
his hand. An affected stateliness cannot support itself but for a 
moment ; and Mr. Daubeny had been forced to sit down when 
the Speaker did not at once support his appeal. But he did not 
forget that wave of the hand, nor did he forgive it. He was a 
man who in public life rarely forgot, and never forgave. They 
used to say of him that “ at home ” he was kindly and forbearing, 
simple and unostentatious. It may be so. Who does not remem¬ 
ber that horrible*Turk, Jacob Asdrubal, the Old Bailey barrister, 
the terror of witnesses, the bane of judges,—^wfto was gall and 
wormwood to all opponents. It was said of him that “at home ” 
his docile amiability was the marvel of his friends, and delight of 
his wife and daughters. “ At home,” perhaps, Mr. Daubeny might 
have been tvaved at, and have forgiven it; but men who saw the 
scene in the House of Commons knew that he would never forgive 
Mr. Gresham. As for Mr. Gresham himself, he triumphed at the 
moment, and exulted in his triumph. 

Phineas Finn heard it all, and was disgusted to find that his 
enemy thus became the hero of the hour. It was, indeed, the 
opinion generally of the liberal party that Mr. Gresham had not 
said much to flatter his new Chancellor of the Exchequer. In 
praise of Plantagenet Palliser he had been very loud, and he had 
no doubt said that which implied the capability of Mr. Bonteen, 
who, as it happened, was sitting next to him at the time ; but he 
had implied also that the mantle which was to be transferred from 
Mr. Palliser to Mr. Bonteen would be carried by its new wearer ^vith 
grace very inferior to that which had marked all the steps of his 
predecessor. Ratler, and Erie, and Fitzgibbon, and others had 
laughed in their sleeves at the expression, understood by them, of 
Mr. Gresham’s doubt as to the qualifications of his new assistant, 
and Sir Orlando Drought, in continuing his speech, remarked that 
the warmth of the right honourable gentleman had been so com¬ 
pletely expended in abusing his enemies that he had had none 
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left for the defence of his friend. But to Phineas it seemed that 
this Bonteen, who had so grievously injured him, and^tyhom he so 
dioroughly despised, was carrying off all the glories of the fight. 
A certain amount of consolation was, however, afforded to him. 
Between one and two o’dock he was told by Mr, Ratler that he 
might enjoy the.privilege of adjourning the debate,—^by which 
would accrue to him the right of commepcing on the morrow,— 
and this he did at a few minutes before three. 
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SEVENTY-TWO. 

On the next morning Phineas, with his speech before him, was 
obliged for a while to forget, or at least to postpone, Mr. Bonteen 
and his injuries. He could not now go to Lord Cantrip, as the 
hours were too precious to him, and,' as he felt, too short. 
Though he had been thinking what he would say ever since the 
debate had become imminent, and knew accurately the line which 
he would take, he had not as yet prepared a word of his speech. 
But he had resolved that he would not prepare a word otherwise 
than he might, do by arranging certain phrases in his memory. 
There should be nothing written; he had tried that before 
in old days, and had broken down with the effort. He 
would load himself with no burden of words in itself so heavy' 
that the carrymg of it would incapacitate him for any other 
effort. 

After a late breakfast he walked out far away, into the Regent’s 
Park, and there, wandering among the uninteresting paths, he 
devised triumphs of oratory for himself. Let him resolve as he 
would to forget Mr. Bonteen, and that charge of having been 
untrue to his companions, he could not restrain himself from 
efforts to fit the matter after some fashion into his speech. -Dim 
ideas of a definition of political honesty crossed his brain, bring¬ 
ing with him, however, a conviction that his thought must be. 
much more clearly worked out than it could be on that day before 
he might venture to give it birth in the House of Commons. He 
knew that he had been honest two years ago in separating himself 
from his colleagues. He knew that he would be honest now in 
voting with them, apparently in opposition to the pledges he had 
given at Tankerville. But he knew also that it would behove him 
tc abstain from speaking of himself unless he could do so in close 
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reference to some point specially in dispute between the two 
parties. When he returned to eat a mutton chop at Great), Marl¬ 
borough Street at three* o’clock he was painfully conscious that all 
his morning had been wasted. He had allowed his mind, to run 
revel, insteadf of tying it down to the formation of sentences and 
construction of arguments. 

He entered the House with the Speaker at four o’clock, and 
took his seat without uttering a word to any man. He seemed t * 
be more than ever disjoined from his party. Hitherto, since he 
had been seated by the Judge’s order, the former companions of 
his Parliamentary life,—the old men whom he had used to know, 
—^liad to a certain degree admitted him among them. Many of 
them sat on the front Opposition bench, whereas he, as a matter 
of course, had seated hipaself behind. But he had very frequently 
found himself next to some man who had held office and was 
living in the hope of holding it again, and had felt himself to be 
in some sort recognised as an aspirant. Now it seemed to him 
that it was otherwise. He did not doubt but that Bonteen had 
shown the correspondence to his friends, and that the Ratlers 
and Erles had conceded that he, Phineas, was put out of court by 
it. He sat doggedly still, at the end of a bench behind Mr. 
Gresham, and close to the gangway. When Mr. Gresham entered 
the House he was received with much cheering; but Phineas did 
not join in the cheer. He was studious to avoid any personal 
recognition of the future giver-away of jilaces, though they two 
were close together; and he then fancied that Mr. Gresham had 
specially and most ungraciously abstained from any recognition of 
him. Mr. Monk, who sat near him, spoke a kind word to him. 
“I shan’t be very long,” said Phineas; “not above twenty 
minutes, I should think.” He was able to "assume an air of 
indifference, and yet at the moment he heartily wished himself 
back in Dublin. It was not now that he feared the task immedi¬ 
ately before him, but that he was overcome by the feeling of 
general failure which had come upon him. Of what use was it to 
him or to any one else that he should be there in that assembly, 
with the privilege of making a speech that would influence no 
human being, unless his being there could be made a step to. 
something beyond? While the usual preliminary work was being 
done, he looked round the House, and saw Lord Cantrip in the 
Peers’ gallery. Alas ! of what avail was that ? He had always 
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been able to bind to him individuals with whom he had been 
brought into dose contact ; but more than that was wanted in 
this most precarious of professions, in which now, for a second 
time, be was attempting to earn his bread. ^ 

At half past four he was on his legs in the midst of ,a croivded 
House. The chance,—^perhaps the hope,—of some such encounter 
as that of the former day, brought members into their seats, and 
filled the gallery with strangers. We may say, perhaps, that the 
highest duty imposed upon us as a nation is the management ot 
India j and we may also say that in a great national assembly per¬ 
sonal squabbling among its members is the least dignified work in 
which it can employ itself. But the prospect of an explanation,— 
or otherwise of a fight,—^between two leading politicians will fill the 
House; and any allusion to our Eastern Empire will certainly 
empty it. An aptitude for such encounters is almost a necessary 
qualification for a popular leader in Parliament, as is a capacity for 
speaking for three hours to the reporters, and to the reporters only, 
—a necessary qualification for an Under Secretary of State for 
India. 

Phineas had the advantage of the temper of the moment in a 
House thoroughly crowded, and he enjegred it. Let a man doubt 
ever so much his own capacity for some public exhibition which • 
he has undertaken; yet he will always prefer to fail,—if fail he 
must,—before a large audience. But on this occasion there was 

no failure. That sense of awe from the surrounding circumstances 
of the moment, which had once been heavy on him, and which he 
still well remembered, had been overcome, and had never returned 
to him. He felt now that he should not lack words to pour out his 
own individual grievances were it not that he was prevented by a 
sense of the indiscretion of doing so. As it was, he did succeed 
in alluding to his owm condition in a manner that brought upon 
him no reproach. He began by saying that he should not have 
added to the difl'iculty of tlie debate,—which was one simply of 
length,—were it not that he had been accused in advance of voting 
against a measure as to which he had pledged himself at the'hus¬ 
tings to do all that he could to further it. No man was more 
anxious than he, an Irish Roman Catholic, to abolish that which 
he thought to be the anomaly of a State Church, and he did not 
in the least doubt that he should now be doing the best in his 
power with that object in voting against the second reading of the 
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present Bill. That such a measure should be carried by the 
gentlemen opposite, in tlieir own teeth, at the bidding of the right 
honourable gentleman who led them, he thought to be imposable. 
Upon this he was hooted at from the other side with many ^stures 
of indignant denial, and was, of course, equally cheered by those 
around him. Such interruptions are new breath to the nostrils of 
all orators, and Phineas enjoyed the noise. He repeated his asser¬ 
tion that it would be an evil thing for the country that the measure 
should be carried by men who in their hearts condemned it, and 
was vehemently called to order for this assertion about the hearts 
of gentlemen. But a speaker who can certainly be made amenable 
to authority for vilipending in debate the heart of any specified 
opponent, may with safety attribute all manner of ill to the agglo¬ 
merated hearts of a party. To have told any individual Conserva¬ 
tive,—Sir Orlando Drought for instance,—that he was abandoning 
all the convictions of his life, because he was a creature at the 
command of Mr. Daubeny, would have been an-insult that would 
have moved even the Speaker from his serenity; but you can 
hardly be personal to a whole bench of Conservatives,—to bench 
above bench of Conservatives. The charge had been made and 
repeated over and over again, till all the Orlando Droughts were 
•ready to cut some man’s throat,—whether their own, or Mr. Dau- 
ben/s, or Mr. Gresham’s, they hardly knew. It might probably 
have been Mr. Daubeny’s for choice, had any real cutting of a 
throat been possible. It was now made again by Phineas Finn, 
—^with the o.stensible object of defending himself,—^and he for the 
moment became the target for Conservative wrath. Some one 
asked him in fury by what right he took upon himself to judge of 
the motives of gentlemen on that side of the House of whom*per- 
sonally he knew nothing. Phineas replied that he did not at 
all doubt the motives of the honourable gentleman who asked 
the question, which he was sure were noble and patriotic. But 
unfortunately the whole countiy was convinced that the con- 
senjgtive party as a body was supporting this measure, unwil¬ 
lingly, and at the bidding of one man ; —and, for himself, he 
was bound to say that he agreed with the country. And 
so the row Vas renewed and prolonged, and tjie gentlemen 
assembled, members and strangers together, passed .a pleasant 
evening. 

Before he sat down Phineas made one allusion to that former 
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scuttling of the ship,—an accusation as to which had been made 
against him. so injuriously by Mr. Bonteen. He himself, he said, 
had been called impractical, and perhaps he might allude to a vote 
which he had given in that House when last he had the honour of 
sittting there, and on giving which he resigned the office which he 
had then held. He had the gratification of knowing that he had 
been so far practical as to have then foreseen the necessity of a 
measure which had since been passed. And he did not doubt 
that he would hereafter be found to have been equally prac-1 
tical in the view that he had expressed on the hustings at | 
Ihnkerville, for he was convinced that before long the anomaly . 
of which he had spoken would cease to exist under the in¬ 
fluence of a Government that would really believe in the work it 
was doing. 

There was no doubt as to the success of his speech. The 
vehemence with which his insolence was abused by one after 
another of those who spoke later from the other side was ample 
evidence of its success. But nothing occurred then or at the 
conclusion of tlie debate to make him think that he had won his way 
back to Elysium. During the whole evening he exchanged not a 
syllable with Mr. Gresham,—who indeed was not much given to 
converse with those around him in the House. Erie said a few good- 
' natured words to him, and Mr. Monk praised him highly. But in 
reading Ifiegeneral barometer of thepartyas regarded himself, he did 
not find that the mercury went up. He was wretchedly anxious, 
and angry with himself for his own anxiety. He scorned to say a 
word that should sound like an entreaty ; and yet he had placed 
his whole heart on a thing which seemed to be slipping from him 
for Ifie want of asking. In a day or two it would be known 
whether the present Ministry would or would not go out. That 
they must be out of office before a month was over seemed to him 
the opinion of everybody. His fate,— and what a fate it was !— 
would then be absolutely in the hands of Mr. Gresham. Yet 
he could not speak a word of his hopes and fears even to Jfr. 
Gresham. He had given up everything in the world with the view 
of getting into office; and now that the opportunity had come,— 
an opportunity which if allowed to slip could hardly return 
again in time to be of service to him,—the prize was to elude 
his grasp! , 

But yet he did not say a word to any one on the subject that 
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was so near his heart, although in the course of the night he spoke 
to Lord Cantrip in the gallery of the House. He told his friend 
that a correspondence had taken place between hims^f and Mr. 
Bonteen, in which he thought that he had been ill-used, and as to 
which he was quite anxious to ask his Lordship’s advice. “ I 
heard that you and he had been tilting at each other,” said Lord 
Cantrip, smiling. 

“ Have you seen the letters ? ” 

“ No;—^but I was told of theift by Lord Fawn, who has seen 
them.” 

“ I knew he would show them to every newsmonger about the 
clubs,” said Phineas angrily. 

“ You can’t quarrel with Bonteen for showing them to Fawn, if 
you in^nd to show them to me.” 

“ He may publish them at Charing Cross if he likes.” 

“ Exactly. I am sure that there will have been nothing in them 
prejudicial to you. What I mean is that if you think it necessary, 
with a view to your own character, to show them to me or to 
another friend, you cannot complain that he should do the same.” 

An appointment was made at Lord Cantrip’s house for the next 
morning, and Phineas could but acknowledge to himself that the 
man’s manner to himself had been kind and constant. Nevertheless, 
the whole affair was going against him. Lord Cantrip had not 
said a word prejudicial to that wretch Bonteen; much less had 
he hinted at any future arrangements which would be comfortable 
to poor Phineas. They two, Lord Cantrip and Phineas, had at 
one period been on most intimate terms together;—had worked 
in the same office, and had thoroughly trusted each other. The 
elder of the two,—for Lord Cantrip was about ten years senior to 
Phineas,—^h.ad frequently expressed the most lively interest in 
the prospects of the other; and Pliineas had felt that in any 
emergency he could tell his friend all his hopes and fears. But 
now he did not say a word of his position, nor did Lord Cantrip 
allude to it. They were to meet on the morrow in order that 
Lord Cantrip might read the correspondence ;—but Phineas was 
sure that no word would be said about the Government. 

At five o’clock in the morning the division took place, and the 
Government was beaten by h majority of 72. This was much 
higher than any man had expected. When the parties were 
marsh..lled in the opposite lobbies it ■fas found that in the last 
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moment the number of those Conservatives who dared to re|>el 
against their conservative leaders was swelled by the course which 
the debate had taken. There were certain men who could not 
endure; to be fwitted with having deserted the principles ot their 
lives, when it was clear that nothing was to be gained by the party 
by such desertion. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 


THE CONSPIRACY. 

On the morning following the great division Phineas was with his 
friend, Lord Cantrip, by eleven o’clock; and Lord Cantrip, when he 
had read the two letters in which were comprised the whole corre¬ 
spondence, made to our unhappy hero the following little speech. “I 
do not think that you can do anything. Indeed, I am sure that Mr. 
Monk is quite right. I don’t quite see what it is that you wish to 
do. Privately,—between our two selves,—I do not hesitate to say 
that Mr. Bonteen has intended to be ill-natured. I fancy that he 
is an ill-natured,—or at any rate a jealous,—^man; and that he would 
be willing to run down a competitor in the race who had made his 
running after a fashion different from his own. Bonteen has been 
a useful man,—a very useful man; and the more so perhaps 
because he has not entertained any high political theory of his 
own. You have chosen to do so,—and imdoubtedly when you 
and Monk left us, to our very great regret, you did scuttle the 
ship.” 

“ We had no intention of that kind.” 

“ Do not suppose that I blame you. That which was odious to 
the eyes of Mr. Bonteen was to my thinking high and honourable 
conduct. 1 have known the same thing done by members of a 
Government perhaps half-a-dozen times, and the men by whom it 
has been done have been the best and noblest of our modern 
statesmen. There has generally been a hard contest in the man’s 
breast betw'een loyalty to his party and strong personal convictions, 
the result of which has been an inability on the part of the 
struggler to give even a silent support to a measure which he has 
disapproved. That inability is no doubt troublesome at the time 
to the colleagues of the seceder, and constitutes an offence hardly 
to be pardoned by such gentlemen as Mr. Bonteen.” 

“ For Mr. Bonteen personally I care nothing.” 
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“But of course you must endure the ill-effects of his influenc|, 
—be they what they may. When you seceded from our Govern¬ 
ment you looked for certain adverse consequences. If you did 
not, where was your self-sacrifice ? That such men as Mr. Bonteen 
should feel that you had scuttled the ship, and be unable to forgive 
you for doing so,—that is exactly the evil which you knew you 
must face. You have to face it now, and surely you can do so 
Avithout showing your teeth. Hereafter, when men more thought¬ 
ful than Mr. Bonteen shall have come to acknowledge the high 
l>rinciple by which your conduct has been governed, you will 
receive your reward. I suppose Mr. Daubeny must resign now." 

“ Everybody says so.” 

“ I am by no means sure that he will. Any other Minister since 
IjDrd North’s time would have done so, with such a majority 
against him on a vital measure; but he is a man who delights in 
striking out some wonderful course for himself.” 

“ A prime minister so beaten surely can’t go on.” 

“Not for long, one would think. And yet how are you to turn 
him out? It depends very much on a man’s power of endurance,” 

“ His colleagues will resign, I should think.” 

" Probably;—^and then he must go. I should say that that will 
be the way in which the matter will settle itself. Good morning, 
Finn;—^and take my word for it, you had better not answer Mr. 
Bonteen’s letter.” 

Not a word had fallen from Lord Cantrip’s friendly lips as to the 
probability of Phineas being invited to join the future Government. 
An attempt had been made to console him with the hazy promise 
of some future reward,—which however was to consist rather of 
the good opinion of good men than of anything tangible and 
useful. But even this would never come to him. What would 
good men know of him and of his self-sacrifice when he should 
have been driven out of the world by poverty, and forced probably 
to go to some New Zealand or back Canadian settlement to look 
for his bread ? How easy, thought Phineas, must be- the sacrifices 
of rich men, who can stay their time, and wait in perfect security 
for their rewards ! But for such a one as he, truth to a principle 
was political annihilation. Two or three years ago he had done 
what he knew to be a noble thing;—and now, because he had 
done that noble thing, he was to be regarded as unfit for that very 
employment for which he was peculiarly fitted. But Bonteen and 
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Co. had not been his only enemies. His luck had been against 
him throughout. Mr. Quintus Slide, with his .People’s Banner, 
and the stoiy of that wretched affair in Judd Street, had been as 
strong against him probably as Mr. Bonteen’s ill-word. 'Then he 
thought of Lady Laura, and her love for him. His gratitude to 
Lady Laura was boundless. There was nothing he would not do 
for Lady Laura,—^were it in his power to do anything. But no 
circumstance in his career had been so unfortunate for him as this 
affection. A wretched charge had been made against him which, 
though wholly untrue, was as it were so strangely connected with 
the truth, that slanderers might not improbably be able almost 
to substantiate their calumnies. She would be in London soon, 
and he. must devote himself to her service. But every act of 
friendship that he might do for her would be used as proof of the 
accusation tliat had been made against him. As he thought of all 
this he was walking towards Park Lane in order that he might call 
upon Madame Goesler according to his promise. As he went up 
to the drawing-room hemet old Mr. .Maule coming dotvn, and 
the two bowed to each other on the stairs. In the drawing-room, 
sitting with Madame Goesler, he found Mrs. Bonteen. Now Mrs. 
Bonteen was almost as odious to him as was her husband. 

“ Did you ever know anything more shameful, Mr. Finn,” said ■ 
Mrs. Bonteen, “ than the attack made upon Mr. Bonteen the night 
before last.” Phineas could see a smile on Madame Goesler’s face 
as the question was asked ;—^for she knew, and he knew that she 
knew, how great was the antipathy between him and the Bonteens. 

“ The attack was upon Mr. Gresham, I thought,” said Phineas, 

“ Oh ; yes; nominally. But of course everybody knows what 
was meant. Upon my word there is twice more jealousy among 
men than among women. Is there not, Madame Goesler? ” 

“ I don’t think ai^y man could be more jealous than I am 
myself,” said Madame Goesler. 

“ Then you’re fit to be a member of a Government, that’s all. 

I don’t suppose that there is a man in England has worked harder 
for his party than Mr. Bonteen.” 

“ I don’t think there is,” said Phineas. 

“ Or made himself more useful in Parliament. As for work, only 
that his constitution is so strong, he would have killed himself.” 

“ He should take Thorley’s mixture,-»-twice a day,” said Madame 
Goesler. 
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“ Take I —^be never has tune to take an;^iing. He breakfasts 
in his dresslng-ropm, carries his' lunch in his pocket, and dines 
with the division bell ringing him up between his fishtand his 
mutton tJiop. Now he has got their decimal coinage in hand, 
and has not a moment to himself, even on Sundays ! ” 

“He’ll be sure to go to Heaven for it,—^that’s one comfort” 

“ And because . they are absolutely obliged to make him 
Chancellor of the Exchequer,—just as if he had not earned it, 
—everybody is sZ jealous that they dre ready to tear him to 
pieces!” 

“Who is everybody?” asked Phineas. . 

“ Oh! I know. It wasn’t only Sir Orlando Drought Who told Sir 
Orlando ? Never mind, Mr. Finn.” 

“ I don’t in the least, Mrs. Bonteen.” 

“ I should have tirought you would have been so triumphant,” 
said Madame Goesler. 

“ Not in the least, Madame Goesler. Why should I be trium¬ 
phant Of course the position is very high,—^veiy high indeed. 
But it’s no more than what I have always expected. If a man give 
up his life to a pursuit he ought to succeed. As for ambition, I 
have less of it than any woman. Only I do hate jealousy, Mr. 
Finn.” Then Mrs. Bonteen took her leave, kissing her dearfriend, 
Madame Goesler, and simply bowing to Phineas. 

“ What a detestable woman I ” said Phineal. 

“ I know of old that you don’t love her.” 

“ I don’t believe that you love her a bit better than I de, and 
yet youkiss her.” 

“ Hardly that, Mr. Finn. Tliere has come up a fashion for ladies 
to pretend to be very loving, and so they put their faces together. 
Two hundred years ago ladies, and gentlemen did the same thing 
with just as little regard for each other. Fashions change, you 
know.” 

“ That was a change for the worse, certainly, Madame Goesler.” 

“It wasn’t of my doing. So you’ve had a great victory.” 

“ Yes ;—greater than we expected.” 

“According to Mrs. Bonteen, the chief result to the country 
will be that the taxes will be so very safe in her husband’s hands ! 
I am sure she believes that all Parliament has been at' work in 
order that lie might be made a Cabinet Minister. I rather like 
hex'for it.” 
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“1 don't like her, or her husband.” 

“ I do like a woman that can thoroughly enjoy her husband’s 
success. When she is talking of his carrying about his food in his 
pocket she is completely happy. I don’t think Lady (^lencora 
ever cared in the least about her husband being Chancellor of the 
•Exchequer.” 

“ Because it added nothing to her own standing.” 

“ That’s very ill-natured Mr. Finn ; and I find that you are be¬ 
coming generally ill-natured. You used to be the best-humoured 
of men.” 

“ I hadn’t so much to try my temper as I have now, and then 
you must remember, Madame Goesler, that I regard these people 
as being especially my enemies.” 

“ Lady Glencora was never your enemy.” 

■ “ Not my friend,—especially.” 

'• Then you Avrong her. If I tell you something you must be 
discreet.” 

“ Am I not always discreet ?” 

“ She does not love Mr. Bonteen. She has had too much of 
him at Matching. And as for his wife, she is quite as unwilling to 
be kissed by her as you can be. ‘ Her Grace is determined to fight 
your battle for you.” 

“ I want her to do nothing of the kind, Madame Goesler.” 

“ You will know nothing about it. We have put our heads to 
work, and Mr. Palliser,—that is, the new duke,—is to be made to 
tellj,Mr. Gresham that you are to have a place. It is no good you 
being angry, for the thing is done/ If you have enemies behind 
your back, you must have friends behind your back also.* Lady 
Cantrip is to do the same thing.” 

“ For Heaven’s sake, not.” 

“ It’s all arranged. You’ll lie called the ladies’ pet, bfit 'you 
musn’t mind that. Lady Laura will be here before it’s arranged 
and she will get hold of Mr. Erie,” 

“ You are laughing at me,.I know.” 

“ Let them laught that win. We thought of besieging Lord 
Fawn through Lady Chiltern, but we are not sure that anybody 
cares for Lord Fawn. The man we specially want now is the other 
duke. We’re afraid of attaching him through the Duchess because 
we*thmk that he is in&manly indifferent to anything that his wife 
says to him.” 
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If that kind of thing is done I shall not accept place even if it 
is offered n\e.” 

“ Why not ? Are you going to let a man like Mr. Bonteen bowl 
you over ? Did you ever know Lady Glen fail in anything that she 
attempted ? She is preparing a secret with the express object of 
making Mr. Ratler her confidant. Lord Mount Thistle is her* 
slave, but then I fear Lord Mount Thistle is not of much use. 
She’ll do anything and eveiything,—except flatter Mr. Bonteen.” 

“ Heaven forbid that anybody should do that for my sake.” 

“ The truth is that he made himself so disagreeable at Matching 
that Lady Glen is broken-hearted at finding that he is to seem to 
owe his promotion to her husband’s favour. Now you know all 
about it.” 

“ You have been very wrong to tell me.” 

“ Perhaps I have, Mr. Finn. But I thought it better that you 
should know that you have friends at work for you. We believe,— 
or rather, the DuchesS believes,—that falsehoods have been used 
which are as disparaging to Lady Laura Kennedy as they are'in¬ 
jurious to you, and she is determined to put it right. Some one 
has told Mr. Gre.sham that you have been the means of breaking 
the hearts both of Lord Brentfortl and Mr. Kennedy,—^two mem¬ 
bers of the late Cabinet,—and he must be made to understand that 
this is untrue. If only for Lady Laura’s sake you must submit” 

“ Lord Brentford and I am the best friends in the world.” 

“ And Mr. Kennedy is a madman,—^absolutely in custody of his 
fiiends, as eveiytiody knows; and yet the story has been made to 
work.”^ 

“ And you do not feel that all this is derogatory to me ? ” 

Madame Goesler was silent for a moment, and then she answered 
boldly, “ Not a whit Why should it be derogatory ? It is not 
done with the object of obtaining an improper appointment on 
behalf of an unimportant man. When falsehoods of that kind 
are told you can’t meet, them in a straightforward way. I suppose 
I know with fair accuracy the sort of connection there has been 
between you and Lady Laura,” Phineas very much doubted 
whether she had any such knowledge; but he said nothing, though 
the lady paused a few moments for reply. “ You can’t go and tell 
Mr. Gresham all that; nor can any friend do so on your behalf. 
It would be absurd.” 

Most absurd.” 
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“ And yet it is essential to your interests that he should know 
it. When your enemies are undermining you, you must counter¬ 
mine ot you’ll be blown up.” 

“ I’d rather fight above ground.” 

“ That’s all very well, but your enemies won’t stay above ground. 
Is that newspaper man above ground ? And for a little job Of 
clever mining, believe me, that there«is not a better engineer going 
than Lady Glen;—^not but what I’ve known her to be very nearly 
‘ hoist with her own petard,’ ”—added Madame Goesler, as she 
remembered a certain circumstance in their joint lives. 

All that Madame Goesler said was true. A conspiracy had 
been formed, in the first place at the instance of Madame Goesler, 
but altogether by the influence of the young Duchess, for forcing 
upon the future Premier the necessity of admitting Phineas Finn 
into his Government. On the Wednesday following the conclusion 
of the debate,—the day on the morning of which the division was 
to take place,—there was no House. On the Thursday, the last 
day on which the House was to sit before the Easter holidays, 
Mr. Daubeny announced his intention of postponing the declara¬ 
tion of his intentions till after the adjournment. The House 
would meet, he said, on that day week, and then he would make 
his official statement. This communication he made very curtly, 
and in a manner that was thought by some to be almost insolent 
to the House. It was known that he had been grievously dis¬ 
appointed by the result of the debate,—not probably having ex¬ 
pected a majority since his^dversar/s strategy had been declared, 
but always hoping that the deserters from his own standard would 
be very few. The deserters had been very many, and Mr. Daubeny 
was majestic in his wrath. 

Nothing, however, could be done till after Easter. The Ratlers 
of the liberal party were very angry at the delay, declaring that 
it would have been much to the advantage of the country at large' 
that the vacation week should have been used for constructing a 
liberal Cabinet. This work of constniction always takes time, 
and delays the business of the country. No one can have 
known better than did Mr. Daubeny how great was the 
injury of delay, and how advantageously the short holiday might 
have been used. With a majority of seventy-two against him, 
there could be no reason why he should not have at once 
resigned, and advised the Queen to send for Mr. Gresham. 
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Nothing could be worse than his conduct. So said the Liberals, 
thirsting for pffice. Mr. Gresham himself did not open his moutli 
when the announcement was made;—nor did any man, marked 
for futui^ office, rise to denounce the beaten statesman. But one 
or two independent Members expressed their great regret at the 
urmecessary delay which was to take place before they were 
informed who was to be the Minister of the Crown. But Mr. 
Daubeny, as soon as he had made his statement, stalked out of 
the House, and no reply whatever was made to the independent 
Members. Some few sublime and hot-headed gentlemen muttered 
the word “ impeachment” Others, who were more practical and 
less dignified, suggested* that the Prime Minister “ ought to have 
his head punched.” 

It thus happened that all the world went out of town that week, 
—so that the Duchess of Omnium was down at Matching when 
Phineas called at the Duke’s house in Carlton Terrace on 
Friday. With what object he had called he hardly knew himself; 
but he thought that he intended to assure the Duchess that he 
was not a candidate for office, and that he must deprecate her 
interference. Luckily,—or unluckily,—he did not see her, and he 
felt that it would be impossible to convey his wishes in a letter. 
The whole subject was one which would have defied him to find 
words sufficiently discreet for his object. 

The Duke and Duchess of St. Bungay were at Matching for the 
Easter,—as also was Barrington Erie, and also that dreadful Mr. 
Bonteeh, from whose presence the ^oor Duchess of Omnium 
could in these days never altogether deliver hetself. “ Duke,” she 
said, “ you know Mr. Finn ? ” 

“ Certainly. It was not very long ago that I was talking to 
him.” 

“ He used to be in office, you remember.” 

* “ Oh yes;—and a very good beginner he was. Is he a friend 

of your Grace’s ? ” 

“ A great friend. I’ll tell you what I want you to do. You 
must have some place found for him.” 

“ My dear Duchess, I never interfere.” 

“Why, Duke, you’ve made more Cabinets than any man living.” 

“ I fear, indeed, that I have been at the construction of more 
Governments than most men. It's forty years ago since Lord. 
Me?.boume first did me the honour of consulting me. When 
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asked for advice, my dear, I have very often given*it. It has 
occasionally been my duty to say that I could not mypelf give my 
slender assistance to a Ministry unless I were supported by the 
presence of this or that political friend. But never in^y life 
have I asked for an appointment as a personal favour; and I am 
sure you won’t be angry with me if I say that I cannot begin to 
do so now.” 

“ But Mr. Finn ought to be there. He did so well before.” 

“ If so, let us presume that he will be there. I can only say, 
from what little I know of him, that I shall be happy to see him in 
any office to which the future Prime Minister may consider it to 
be his duty to appoint him.” “To think,” said the Duchess of 
Omnium afterwards to her friend Madame Goesler,—“ to think 
that I should have had that stupid old woman a week in the 
house, and all for nothing!” 

“ Upon my word. Duchess,” said Barrington Erie, “ I don’t 
know why it is, but Gresham seems to have taken a dislike to 
him.” 

“ It’s Bonteen’s doing.” 

“ Very probably.” 

“ Surely you can get the better of that? ” 

“ I look upon Phineas Finn, Duchess, almost as a child of my 
own. He has come back to Parliament altogether at my instiga¬ 
tion.” 

“ Then you ought to help him.” ‘ 

“ And so I would if I could. Remember I am not the man I 
used to be when deai old Mr. Mildmay reigned. The truth is, I 
never interfere now unless I’m asked.” 

“ I believe that every one of you is afraid of Mr. Gresham.” 

“ Perhaps we are.” 

“ I’ll tell you what. If he’s passed over I’ll make such a row 
that some of you shall hear it.” 

“ How fond all you women are of Phineas Finn.” 

“ I don’t care that for him,” said the Duchess, snapping her 
fingers—“ more than I do, that is, for any other mere acquaint¬ 
ance. The man is very well, as most men are.” 

“ Not all.’^ 

“ No, not all. Some are as little and jealous as a girl in her 
tenth season. He is a decently good fellow, and he is to be 
thrown over, because- ” 
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“ Because ■■ of what ? ” 

“ I don’t.choose to name any one. You ought to know all 
about it, and I do not doubt but you do. Lady Laura Kennedy 
is youifOwn cousin.’* 

“ There is not a spark of truth in all that.” 

“Of course there is not; and yet he is to be punished. I 
know very well, Mr. Erie, that if you clioose to put your shoulder 
to the wheel you can manage it; and I shall expect to have it 
managed.” 

“ Plantagenet,” she said the next day to her husbMid, “ I want 
you to do something.for me.” 

“To do something ! What am I to do? It’s very seldom you 
want anything in my line.” 

“ This isn’t in your line at all, and yet I want you to do it.” 

“ Ten to one it’s beyond my means.” 

“ No, it isn’t. I know you can if you like. I suppose you are 
all sure to be in office within ten days or a fortnight ? ” 

“ I can’t say, my dear. I have promised Mr. Gresham to be of 
nse to him if I can.” 

“ Everybody knows all that. You’re going to be Privy Seal, 
and to work just the same as ever at those horrible two farthings.” 

“ And what is it you want, Glencora ? ” 

“ I want you to say tliat you won’t take any office unless you 
are allowed to bring in one or two friends with you.” 

• “Why should I do that? I shall not doubt any Cabinet 
chosen by Mr. Gresham.” 

“ I’m not speaking of the Cabinet; I allude to men in lower 
offices, lords, and Under Secretaries, and Vice-people. You know 
what I mean.” 

“ I never interfere.” 

“ But you must. Other men do continually. It’s quite a com¬ 
mon thing for a man to insist that one or two others should come 
in with him.” 

“ Yes. If a man feels that he cannot sustain his own position 
without support, he declines to join the Government without it. 
But that isn’t my case. The friends who are necessary to me in the 
Cabinet are the very men who will certainly be there. I would 
join no Government without the Duke ; but- ” 

“ Oh, the Duke—the Duke ! I hate dukes—and duchesses too. 
I’m not talking about a duke. I want you to oblige me by 
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making a point with Mr. Gresham that Mr, Finn shSall have an 
office.” - 
Mr. Finn!” 

“ Yes, Mr. Finn. I’ll explain it all if you wish it” 

“ My dear Glencora, I never interfere.” 

“ Who does interfere ? Everybody says the same. Somebody 
interferes, I suppose. Mr. Gresham can’t know everybody so 
well as to be able to fit all the pegs into all the holes without say¬ 
ing a word to anybody.” 

“ He wqijld probably speak to Mr. Bonteen.” 

“ Then he Avould speak to a very disagreeable man, and one 
I’m as sick of as I ever was of any man I ever knew. If you 
can’t manage this for nte, Pla'ntagenet, I shall take it very ill. It’s 
a little thing, and I’m sure you could have it done. I don’t very 
often trouble you by asking for anything.” 

The Duke in his (juiet way was an affectionate man, and an 
indulgent husband. On the following morning he was closeted 
with Mr. Bonteen, two private secretaries, and a leading clerk 
from the Treasury for four hours, during which they were endea¬ 
vouring to ascertain whether the commercial world of Great 
Britain would be ruined or enriched if twelve pennies were 
declared to contain fifty farthings. The discussion had been 
grievously burdensome to the minds of the Duke’s assistants in it, 
but he himself had remembered his wife through it all. “ By 
the ^vay,” he said, whispering into Mr. Bonteen’s prii?ate ear as he 
led that gentleman away to lunch, “ if we do come in- ” 

“ Oh, we must come in.” 

“If w'e do, I suppose something will be done for that Mr. 
Finn. He spoke well the other night.” 

Mr. Bonteen’s face became very long. “ He helped to upset, 
tMe coach when he was with us before.” 

“ I don’t think that that is much against him.” 

. “ Is he—a personal friend of your Grace’s?” 

“ No—not particularly. I never care about such things for 

myself; but Lady Glencora-” 

“ I think the Duchess can hardly know what has been his con¬ 
duct to poor Kennedy. There w'as a most disreputable row at a 
public-house in Ia)ndon, and I am told that he behaved—very 
badly.” 

“ I never heard a word about it,” said the Duke, 
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“ I’ll tell you just the truth,” said Mr. Bonteen. “ I’ve been 
asked about him, and I’ve tteen obliged to say that he would 
weaken any Government that would give him office.” 

“Oh^ indeed I” 

That evening the Duke told the Duchess nearly all that he had 
heard, and the Duchess swore that she wasn’t going to be beaten 
by Mr. Bonteen. 



CHAPTER XXXVIIL 
ONCE AGAIN IN PORTM^N SQUARE 

On the Wednesday in Easter week Lord Brentford and Lady 
Laura Kennedy reached Portman' Square from Dresden, and 
Phineas, who had remained in town, was summoned thither by a 
note written at Dover. “ We arrived here to-day, and shall be in 
town to-morrow afternoon, between four and%ve. Papa wants to 
see you especially. Can you manage to be with us in the Square 
at about eight. I know it will be inconvenient, but you will put 
up with inconvenience. I don’t like to keep Papa up late ; and if 
he is tired he won’t speak to you as he would if you came early.— 
L. K.” Phineas was engaged to dine with Lord Cantrip ; but he 
wrote to excuse himself,—telling the simple truth. He had been 
asked to see Lord Brentford on business, and must obey the 
summons. 

He was shown into a sitting-room on the ground floor, which he 
had always known as the Earl’s own room, and there he found 
Lord Brentford alone. The last time he had been there he, had 
come to plead with the Earl on behalf of Lord Chiltem, and the 
Earl had then been a stem self-willed man, vigorous from a sense 
of power, dnd very able to maintain and to express his own 
feelings. Now he was a broken-down old man,—whose mind had 
been, as it were, unbooted and put into moral slippers for the 
remainder of its term of existence upon earth. He half shuffled 
up out of his chair as Phineas came up to him, and spoke as 
though every calamity in the world were oppressing him. “ Such a 
passage ! Oh, very bad, indeed ! I thought it would have been 
the death of me.” Laura thought it better to come on. The fact, 
however, had been that the Earl had so many objections to staying 
at Calais, that his daughter had felt herself obliged to yield to 
him. 

“ You must be glad at any rate to have got home,” said Phinc^is. 
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“ Home ! I don’t know what you call home. I don’t suppose 
I shall ever feel any place to be home again.” 

“ You’ll go to Saulsby;—^will you not ?” 

“ Ho^ can I tell ? If Chiltem would have kept the house up, 
of course I should have gone there. But he never would do any¬ 
thing like anybody else. Violet w'.ants me to go to that place 
they’ve got there, but I shan’t do that.” 

“ It’s a comfortable house.” 

“ I hate horses and dogs, and I won't go.” 

There was nothing more to be said on that point. “ I hope 
Lady Laura is well.” 

“ No, she’s not. How should'she be well? She’s anything but 
well. She’ll be in directly, but she thought I ought to see you 
first. I suppose this wTetched man is really mad.” 

“ I am told so.” 

“ He never was anything else since I knew him. What are we 
to do now ? Forster says it won't look well to ask for a separation 
only because he’s insane. He tried to shoot you ?” 

“ And very nearly succeeded.” 

Forster says that if we do anything, all that must come out.” 

“ There need not be the slightest hesitation as far as I am con¬ 
cerned, Lord Brentford.” 

“You know he keeps all her money.” 

“ At present I suppose he couldn't give it up.” 

“"Why not? Wliy shouldn’t he give it up? God bless my 
soul I Forty thousand pounds and all for nothing. When he 
married he declared that he didn’t care about it! Money was 
nothing to him ! So she lent it to Chiltern.” 

“ I remember.” 

“ But they hadn’t been together a year before he asked for it. 
Now there it is ;—and if she were to die to-morrow it would be 
lost to the family. Something must be done, you know. 1 can’t 
let her money go in that way.” 

“ You’ll do what My. Forster suggests, no doubt.” 

“ But he won’t suggest anything. They never do. He doesn’t 
care what becomes of the money. It never ought to have been 
given up as it was.” 

“ It was settled, I suppose.” 

“ Yes ;—if there were children. And it will come back to her 
if he dies first. But mad people never do die. That’s a well- 
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known fact. They’ve nothing to trouble them, and they live for 
ever. It’ll all go to some cousin of lus that nobody ever saw.” 

“ Not as long as Lady Laura lives.” 

“ But she does not get a penny of the income ;—not a ^enny. 
There never was anything so cruel. He has published all manner 
of accusations against her.” 

“ Nobody believes a word of that, my lord.” 

And then when she is dragged forward by the necessity of 
vindicating her character, he goes mad and keeps all her money ! 
There never was anything so cruel since the world began.’,’ 

This continued for half-an-hour, and then Lavly Laura came in. 
Nothing had come, or could have come, from the consultation with 
the Earl. Had it gone on for another hour, he would simjily have 
continued to grumble, and have ])ersevercd in insisting upon the 
hardships he endured. Lady I.aura was in bSlck, and looked sad, 
and old, and careworn; but she did not seem to be ill. Phincas 
could not but think at the moment how entirely her youth had 
passed away from her. She came and sat close by him, and began 
at once to speak of the late debate. “ Of course they’ll go out,” 
she said. 

“ I presume they will.” 

“ And our party will come in.” 

“ Oh, yes ;—Mr. Gresham, and the two dukes, and Lord 
Cantrip,—^with Legge Wilson, Sir Harry Coldfoot, and the rest of 
them.” 

“ And you ?” 

Phineas smiled, and tried to smile pleasantly, as he answered, 
“ I don’t know that they’ll put themselves out by doing very much 
for me.” 

“ They’ll do something.” 

“ I fancy not. Indeed, Lady Laura, to tell the truth at once, 
I know that they don’t mean to offer me anything.” 

“ After making you give up your place in Ireland?” 

“ They didn’t make me give it up. I should never dream of 
using such an argument to any one. Of course I had to judge for 
myself. There is nothing to be said about it;—only it is so.” As 
he told her this he strove to look light-hearted, and so to speak 
that she should not see the depth of his disappointment;—but he 
foiled altogether. She knew him too well not to read his whole 
heart in the matter. 
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» Who has said h Oie allied. 

** Nobody says things of that ^d, and yet one knows.9 

’'And why is it?" ^ 

*» H^rfOan I say ? There are wious reasoite,—and, perhaps, 
gM seasons. WUat X did before inaltes men think that they 
diepettd on teSe. At any rate it Is so.” 

’’^utll you not speak to Mr. Gresham ?* 

“ Certainly not” 

« What do ycMi say, Papa ?” 

“ How can I xmderstarid it, my dear ? There used to be a kind 
of honour in these things, but .that's all old-fashbned now. 
Ministers used to think of their political friends j but in these days 
they only regard their political enemies. If you can make a 
Minister afraid of ygu, then it becomes worth his while to buy you 
up. Most of the young men rise now by making themselves 
thoroughly disagreeable. Abuse a Minister every night for half a 
session, and you may^ie sure to be in office the other half,—^ifyou 
care about it” 

“ May I speak to Barrington Erie ?” asked Lady Laura. 

“ I had rather you did not Of course I must take it as it 
comes.” 

" But, my dear Mr. Finn, people do make efforts in such case^. 
I don’t doubt but that at this moment there are a dozen men 
moving heaven and earth to secure something. No one has more 
friends than you have.” 

Had not her father been present h^ would have told her what 
*1118 fkiends were doing for him, and how unhappy such interferences 
made him; but he could not explain all this before the Earl. “ I 
would so much rather hear about yourself,” he said, again smiling. 

“ There is but little to say about us. I suppose Papa has told 
you ?” 

But the Earl had told him nothing, and indeed, there was 
nothing to tell. The lawyer had advised that Mr. Kennedy’s 
friends should be infonned that Lady Lg^ra now intended to live 
in England, and that they should be invited to make to her some 
statement as to Mr. Kennedy’s condition. If nocessaiyhe, on her 
behalf, would justify her departure from her husband’s roof by a 
reference to the outrageous conduct of which Mr. Kennedy had 
since been guilty. In regard to Lady Laura's fortune, Mr. 
r^ffster said that she could no doubt apply for alimony, and that 
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if &e application w«i^ pressed at law she wonld pt>biil% 

—hut he could dot leconu^d |ach a step at the present taoh^ 
As to the accusadcm whldi had been a^ust her charae^ 
and which had IwcoBie pdbUc dubug^ the malice the eihtor oi 

The People’s Banner, I^. Forster thought that the best r^btathw 
SrPuld be found in hor return to England. At my rate he would 
advise no htrther step at the present moment l^o^d ady Ifurther 
libel appear in the columns of the newspaper, then the 
might be again considered. Mr. Forster had already bi^ in 
Portman Square, thi$ had been the result of the conference. 

“ There is not much comfort in it all,—is there ?** said lady 
Laura. 

“ There is no comfort in anything,” said the Earl. 

When Phineas took his leave Lady Laura ipjlowed ram out onto 
the hall, and they went together into the large, gloomy dining¬ 
room,—gloomy and silent now, but which in former days he had 
known to be brilliant with many lights, aW cheerful with eager 
voices. “ J must have one word with you,” she said, standing 
close to him against the table, and putting her hand upon his arm. 
“ Amidst all my sorrow, I have been so thankful that he did not 
-kill you.” 

“ I almost wish he had.” 

“ Oh, Phmeas!—how can you say words so wicked 1 Would 
you have had him a murderer?” 

“ A madman is responsible for nothing.” 

“ Where should I have been ? What should I have done ? But 
of course you do not mean it You have everything in life before 
you. Say some word to me more comfortable than that You 
cannot think how I have looked forward to meeting you again. It 
has robbed the last month of half its sadness." He put his arm 
round her waist and pressed her to his side, but he said nothing. 
“ It was so good of you to go to him as you did. How was he 
looking?" 

“ I'wenty years older 4han when you saw him'last” 

“ But how in health ?” 

“ He was thin and haggard.” 

“ Was he pale ? ” 

“ No; flushed and red. He had not shaved himself for da5's; 
nor, as I believe, had he been out of his room since he came up 
to London. I fency that he will not live long.” 
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“ Poor fellow;—^unliappy man 1 I was very wrong to. marry 
him, Phineas.” 

“ I have never said so;—^nor, indeed, thought so.” 

“ But I have thought so; and I say it also,—to you. I owe 
him anf reparation that I can make him; but I could not have 
lived with him. I had no idea, before, that the nature of two 
human beings could be so unlike. I so often remember what you 
told me of him,—here; in this house, when I first brought you 
together. Alas, how sad it has been!” 

“Sad, indeed.” 

“ But can this be true that you tell me of yourself ?” 

“ It is quite true. I could not say so before your father, but it 
is Mr. Bonteen’s doing. There is no remedy. I am sure of that. 
I am only afraid that peoi)le are interfering for me in a manner 
that will be as disagreeable to me as it will be useless.” 

“ What friends ?” she asked. 

He was still standing with his arm round her waist, and he did 
not like to mention ihe name of Madame Goesler. 

“'J'he Duchess of Omnium,—^whom you remember as Lady 
Glencora PalHser.” 

“ Is she a friend of yours ?” 

“No ;—not particularly. But she is an indiscreet woman, and 
hates Bonteen, and has taken it into her stuj)id head to interest 
herself in my concerns, it is no doing of mine, and yet I cannot 
help it.” 

“ She will succeed.” 

“ 1 don’t want assistance from such a quarter; and I feel sure 
that she will not succeed.” 

“ What will you do, Phineas ? ” 

“ What shall I do ? Carry on the battle as long as I can williout 
getting into debt, and then—vanish.” 

“ You vanished once before,—did you not,—with a wife ? ” 

“ And now I shall vanish alone. My poor little wife ! It seems 
all like a dream. She was so good, so pure, so pretty, so 
loving! ” 

“ Loving ! A man’s love is so easily transferred ;—as easily as 
a woman’s hand is it not, Phineas ? Say tire word, for it is what 
you are drinking.” ■ 

“ I was thinking of no such thing.” 

You must think it—You need not be afraid to reproach me. 
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I colid bear it from you. What could I not bear from 
you ? Oh, Phineas;—if I had only known myself then, as I 
do now I ” 

“ It is too late for regrets,” he said. There was something in 
the words which grated on her feelings, and induced her &t length 
to withdraw herself from his arm. Too late for regrets! She had 
never told herself that it was not too late. She was the wife of 
another man, and therefore, surely it was too late. But still the 
word coming from his mouth was painful to her. It seemed to 
signify that for him at least the game w^is all over. 

“JJTes, indeed,” she said,—“if our regrets and remorse were at 
our own disposal! You might as well say that it is too late for 
unhappiness, too late for weariness, too late for all the misery that 
comes from a life’s disappointment.” 

“ I should have said that indulgence in regrets is vain.” 

“ That is a scrap of philosophy which I have heard so often 
before ! But we will not (juarrel, will we, on the first day of 
my return ? ” 

“ I hope not.” 

“ And I may speak to Barrington?” 

“ No ; certainly not.” 

“ But I shall. How can I help it? He will he here to morrow, 
and will be full of the coming changes. How should I not 
mention your name? He knows—rot all th.ath.as passed, but 
too much not to be avv.arc of my anxiety. Of course your n.ame 
will come up?” 

“ What I request,—^wh.at I demand is, that 3 ’ou ask no favour 
for me. Your father will miss you,—will he not ? I had better 
go now.” 

“ Good night, Phineas.” 

“ Good night, dear friend.” 

“ Dearest, dearest friend,” she said. Then he left her and 
without assistance, let himself out into the square. In her inter¬ 
course with him there was a jjassion the expression of which 
caused him sorrow and .almost dismay. He did not say so even 
to himself, but he felt that a time might come in which she would 
resent the coldness of demeanour which it would be imperative 
upon him to adopt in his intercourse with her. He knew how im¬ 
prudent he had been to stand there with his arm round her waist. 
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It had been settled that Parliament should meet on the Thurs¬ 
day in Easter week, and it was known to the world at large that 
(’abinet Councils were held on the Friday previous, on the 
Monday, and on the Tuesday; but nobody knew what took place 
at those meetings. Cabinet Councils are, of course,' very secret. 
What kind of oath the members take not to divulge any tittle of' 
the proceedings at these awful conferences, the general public does 
not know; but it is presumed that oaths are taken very solemn, and 
it is known that they are very binding. Nevertheless, it is not an 
uncommon thing tb hear openly at the clubs an account of what 
has been settled; and, as we all know, not a council is held as to 
which the Editor of The People's Banner does not inform its 
readers next day exactly what took place. But as to these three 
Cabinet Councils there was an increased mystery abroad. State¬ 
ments, indeed, were made, very definite and circumstantial, but 
then they were various,—and directly opposed one to another. 
According to The People’s Banner, Mr. Daubeny had resolved, 
with that enduring courage which was his peculiar characteristic, 
that he would not be overcome by faction, but would continue to 
J exercise all the functions of Prime Minister until he had had an 
opportunity of learning whether his great measure had been 
opposed by the sense of the country, or only by the tactics of an 
angry and greedy party. Other journals declared that the Ministry 
as a whole had decided on resigning. But the clubs were in a 
state of agonising doubt. At the great stronghold of conservative 
l>olicy in Pall Mall men were silent, embarrassed, and unhappy. 
The party was at heart divorced from its leaders,—and a party 
without leaders is powerless. To these gentlemen there could be 
no triumph, whether Mr. Daubeny went out or remained in office. 
They had been betrayed;—^but as a body were unable even to 
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accuse the traitor. As regarded most of them they had accepted 
the treachery and bowed tlieir heads beneath it, by means of their 
votes. And as to the few who had been staunch,—^they also were 
cowed by a feeling that they had been instrumental in d^troying 
their own power by endeavouring to protect a doomed institution. 
Many a thriving county member in those days expressed a wish 
among his friends that he had never meddled with the affairs of 
public life, and hinted at the Chiltern Hundreds. On the other 
side, there was undoubtedly something of a rabid desire for im¬ 
mediate triumph, whicit almost deserved that epithet of greedy 
which was then commonly used by Conservatives in speaking of 
their opjtonents. With the liberal leaders,—such men as Mr. 
Gresham and the two dukes,—the anxiety displayed was, no 
doubt, on behalf of the country. It is right, according* to 
our constitution, that the Government should be entrusted to 
the hands of those whom the constituencies of the country 
have, most trusted. And, on behalf of the country, it be¬ 
hoves the men in whom the country has’placed its trust to 
do battle in season and out of season,—to carry on war inter¬ 
necine,—till the demands of the country are obeyed. A sound 
political instinct had induced Mr. Gresham on this occasion 
to attack his opponent simply on the ground of his being the 
leader only of a minority in the House of Commons. But from 
among Mr. Gresham’s friends there had arisen a noise which 
sounded very like a clamour for place, and this noise of course 
became aggravated in the ears of those who were to be displaced. 
Now, during Easter week, the clamour became very loud. Could 
it be possible that the archfiend of a Minister would dare to 
remain in office till the end of a hurried Session, and then again 
dissolve Parliament ? Men talked of rows in London,—even of 
revolution, and there were meetings in open places both by day 
and night. Petitions were to be prepared, and the country was to 
be made to express itself. 

When, however, Thursday afternoon came, Mr. Daubeny “threw 
up the sponge.” Up to the last moment the course which he in¬ 
tended to pursue was not known to the country at large. He 
entered the House very slowly,—almost with a languid air, as 
though indifferent to its performances, and took his seat at^about 
half-past four. Every man there felt that there was insolence in 
his demeanour,—^and yet tliere was nothing on which it was 
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possible to fasten in the way of expressed complaint. There was a 
faint attempt at a cheer,—for good soldiers acknowledge the 
importance of supporting even an unpopular general. But Mr. 
Daubeny’s soldiers on this occasion were not very good. When 
he had ^en seated about five minutes he rose, still very languidly, 
and began his statement. He and his colleagues, he said, in their 
attempt to legislate for the good of their country had been beaten 
in regard to a very great measure by a large majority, and in com¬ 
pliance with what he acknowledged to be the expressed opinion of 
the House, he had considered it to be his duty,—as his colleagues 
had considered it to be theirs,—to place their joint resignations in 
the hands of Her Majesty. This statement was received with 
considerable surprise, as it was not generally known that Mr. 
Dadbeny had as yet even seen the Queen. But the feeling most 
predominant in the House was one, almost of dismay at tlie man’s 
quiescence. He and his colleagues had resigned, and he had re¬ 
commended Her Majesty to sehd for Mr. Gresham. He spoke in 
so low a voice as to be liardly audilile to the House at large, and 
then paused,—ceasing to sjieak, as though his work were done. 
He even made some gesture, as though stepjiing back to his seat; 
—deceived by which Mr. Gresham, at the other side of the table, 
rose to his legs. “ Perhaps,” said Mr. Daubeny,—“ Perhaps the 
right honourable gentleman would pardon him, and the House 
would pardon him, if still, for a moment, he interposed between 
the House and the right honourable gentleman. He could 
well understand the impatience of the right honourable gentle¬ 
man,—^who no doubt was anxious to reassume that authority 
among them, the temporary loss of which he had not perhajis 
borne with all the equanimity which might have been expected 
from him. He would promise the House and the right honourable 
gentleman that he would not detain them long.” Mr. Gresham 
threw himself back into his seat, evidently not without annoyance, 
and his enemy stood for a moment looking at him. Unless they 
were angels these two men must at tliat moment have hated each 
other;—and it is supposed that they were no more than human. 
It was afterwards said that the little ruse of pretending to resume 
his seat had been deliberately planned by Mr. Daubeny with the 
view of seducing Mr. Gresham into an act of seeming impatience, 
and that these words about his opponent’s foiling equanimity had 
beat carefully prepared. 
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Mr. Daubeny stood for a minute silent, and then began to pour 
forth that which was really his speech on the occasion. Those 
flaccid half-pronounced syllables in which he had declared that he 
had resigned,—had been studiously careless, purjjosely .flaccid. 
It was his duty to 1^ the House know the fact, and he did his 
duty. But now he had a word to say in which he himself could 
take some little interest. Mr. Daubeny could be iery or flaccid as 
it suited himself;—and now it suited him to be fiery. He had a 
prophecy to make, and prophets have, ever been energetic men. 
Mr. Daubeny conceived* it to be his duty to inform the House, 
and through the House the country, that now, at last, had the day 
of ruin come upon the British Empire, because it had bowed itself 
to the dominion of an unscnipulous and greedy faction. It can 
not be said'that the language which he used was unmeasured, 
because no word that he uttered would have warranted the Speaker 
in calling him to order; but, within the very wide bounds of 
parliamentary etiquette, there was no limit to the reproach and 
reprobation which he heaped on the House of Commons for its 
late vote. And his audacity ecjuallcd his insolence. In announcing 
his resignation, he had condescended to speak of himself and his 
colleagues; but now he dropped his colleagues as though they 
were unworthy of his notice, and spoke only of his own doings,— 
of his own efforts to save the country, which was indeed willing 
to be saved, but unable to select fitting instruments of .salvation 
“ He had been twitted,” he said, “ with inconsistency to his 
principles by men who were simply unable to understand the 
meaning of the word conservatism. These gentlemen seemed to 
think that any man who did not set himself up as an apostle of 
constant change mu.st therefore be bound always to stand still and 
see his country perish from stagnation. It might be that there 
were gentlemen in that House whose timid matures could not face 
the dangers of any movement; but for himself he would say that 
no word had ever fallen from his lips which justified either his 
friends or his adversaries in classing him among the number. If a 
man be anxious to keep his fire alight, does he refuse to touch the 
sacred coals as in the course of nature they are consumed ? Or 
does-he move them with the salutary poker and add fresh fuel 
from the basket ? They all knew that enemy to the comfort.of the 
domestic hearth, who could not keep his hands for a moment fram 
the fire-irons. Perhaps he might be justified if he said that fliey 
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had been very much troubled of late in tihat House by gentlemen 
who could not keep their fingers from poker and tongs. But there 
had now fallen upon them a trouble of a nature much more serious 
in its effects than any that had come or could come from would-be 
reformeft. A spirit of personal ambition, a wretched thirst for 
ofiice, a hankering after the power and pri^leges of ruling, had 
not only actuated men,—as, alas, had been the case since first the 
need for men to govern others had arisen in the world,—^but had 
been openly avowed and put forward as an adequate and sufficient 
reason for opposing a measilre in disapprobation of w'hich no single 
argument had been used! The right honourable gentleman’s 
proposition to the House had been simply this ;—‘ I shall oppose 
this measure, be it good or bad, because I desire, myself, to be 
Prime Minister, and I call upon those whom I lead • in politics to 
assist me in doing so, in order that they may share the good 
things on which we may thus be enabled to lay our hands!’ ” 

Then there arose a great row in the House, and there seemed 
to be a doubt w'hether the still existing Minister of the day would 
be allowed to continue his statement. Mr. Gresham rose to his 
feet, but sat down again instantly, without having spoken a word 
that was audible. Two or three voices were heard calling upon 
the Speaker for protection. It was, however, asserted afterwards 
that nothing had been said which demanded the Sj^eaker’s inter¬ 
ference. But all moderate voices were soon lost in the enraged 
clamour of members on each side. The insolence showered upon 
those w’ho generally supported Mr. Daubeny had equalled that 
with which he had exasperated those opposed to him; and as the 
words had fallen from his lipS, there had been no purpose of 
cheering him from the conservative benches. But noise created 
noise, and shouting is a ready and easy mode of contest. For a 
while it seemed as though the right side of the Speaker’s ch.air was 
only beaten by the majc«ity of lungs on the left side j—and in the 
midst of it all Mr. Daubeny still stood, firm on his feet, till 
gentlemen had shouted themselves silent,—and then he resumed 
his speech. 

The remainder of what he said was profound, prophetic, and 
unintelligible. The gist of it, so far as it could be understood 
when the bran was bolted from it, consisted in an assurance that 
the country had now reached that period of its life in which rapid 
dec^y was inevitable, and that, as the mortal disease had already 
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shown itself in its worst form, national decrepitude was imminent, 
and natural death could not long be postponed.. They who 
attempted to read the prophecy with accuracy were of opmion 
that the-prophet had intimated that had the nation, eveij in this 
'its crisis, consented to take him, the prophet, as its sole phy¬ 
sician and to obey his prescription with childlike docility, 
health might not only have been re-established, but a new 
juvenescence absolutely created. The nature of the medicine 
tliat should have been taken was even supposed to have 
been indicated in some very vague terms. Had he been allowed 
to operate he would have cut the tap-roots of the national 
cancer, have introduced fresh blood into the national veins, and, 
resuscitated the national digestion, and he seemed to think that 
the nation, as a nation, was willing enough to undergo the operation, 

, and be treated as he should choose to treat it;—but that the 
incubus of Mr. Gresham, backed by an unworthy House of Com¬ 
mons, had prevented, and was preventing, the nation from having 
its own way. Therefore the nation must be destroyed. Mr. 
Daubeny as soon as he had completed his speech took up his Hat 
and stalked out of the House. 

It was supi>osed at the time that the retiring Prime Minister 
had intended, when he rose to his legs, not only to denounce his 
Opponents, but also to separate himself from his own unworthy 
associates. Men said that he had become disgusted with politics, 
disappointed, and altogether demoralized by defeat, and great 
curiosity existed as to the steps which might be taken at the time 
by the party of which he had hitherto been the leader. On that 
evening, at any rate, nothing was done. When Mr. Daubeny 
was gone, Mr. Gresham rose and said that in the present temper 
of the House he thought it best to postpone any statement from 
himself. He had received Her Majesty’s commands only as he 
had entered tliat House, and in obedient^ to those commands, 
he should wait upon Her Majesty early to-morrow. He hoped to 
be able to inform the House at the afternoon sitting, what was the 
nature of the commands witli which Her Majesty might honour 
him. 

“ What do you think of that ?” Phineas asked Mr. Monk as they 
left the House together. 

“ I think that our Chatham of to-day is but a very poor copy ofc 
him who misbehaved a century ago.” 
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“ Does not the whole thing distress you?” 

“ Not particulaily. I have always felt that thwe has been a 
mistake about Mr. Daubeny. By many he has been accounted as 
a statesipan, whereas to me he has always been a political Caglios- 
tro. Now a conjuror is I think a very pleasant fellow to have' 
among us, if we know that he is a conjuror;—^but a conjuror,who 
is believed to do his tricl^ without sleight of hand is a dangerous 
man. It is essential that such a one should be found out and 
knoTO to be a conjuror,—^^nd I hope that such knowledge may 
have been communicated to some men this afternoon.” 

“ He was very great,” said Ratler to Bonteen. “ Did you not 
. think so ?” 

“ Yes, I did,—^very powerful indeed. But. the party is broken 
up to atoms.” 

“Atoms soon come together again in politics,” said Ratler. 
“ They can’t do without him. ’J'hcy haven’t got anybody else. 1 
wonder what he did when he got home.” 

“ Had some gruel and went to bed,” said Bonteen. “ They say 
these scenes in the House never disturb him .at home.” From 
which conversations it may be inferred that Mr. Monk and Messrs. 
Ratler and Bonteen did not agree in their ideas resncctinc' 
political conjurors.” 



CHAPTER XL. 

THE PRIME MINISTER IS ilARD PRESSED. 

1* 

It can never be a very easy thing to form a Ministry. The one 
chosen chief is readUy selected. Circumstances, indeed, have 
probably left no choice in the matter. Every man in the country 
who has at all turned his thoughts that way knows very well who will 
be the next Prime Minister when it comes to pass that a change is 
imminent. In these days the occupant of the thaane can have no 
difficulty. Mr. Gresham recommends Her Majesty to send for 
Mr. Daubeny, or Mr. Daubeny for Mr. Gresham,—^as some ten or 
a dozen years since Mr. Mildmay told her to send for Lord de 
Terrier, or Lord de Terrier for Mr. Mildmay. The Prime Min¬ 
ister is elected by the nation, but the nation, except in rare cases, 
cannot go below that in* arranging details, and the man for whom 
the Queen sends is burdened with the necessity of selecting his 
colleagues. It may be,—^probably must always be the case,— 
that this, that, and the other colleagues are clearly indicated to his 
mind, but then each of these colleagues may want his own inferior 
coadjutors, and so the difficulty begins, increases, and at length 
culminates. On the present occasion it was known at the end of 
a week that Mr. Gresham had not filled all his offices, and that there 
were difficulties. It was announced that the Duke of St. Bun¬ 
gay could not quite agree on certain points with Mr. Gresham, and 
that the Duke of Omnium would do nothing without the other 
Duke. The Duke of St. Bungay was very powerful, as there were 
three or four of tire old adherents of Mr. Mildmay who would form 
no Government unless he was with them. Sir Harry Coldfoot and 
Lord Plinlimmon would not acccept office without the Duke. The 
Duke was essential, and now, though the Duke’s character was 
essentially that of a practical man who never raised unnecessary 
trouble, men said that the Duke was at the bottom of it all. TKb 
Duke did not approve of Mr. Bonteen. Mr. Gresham, so it was 
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said, insisted on Mr. Bonteen,—appealing to the other duke. But 
that other duke, our own special duke, Planty Pall that was, 
instead of standing up for Mr. Bonteen, was cold and unsympa¬ 
thetic. ,He could not join the Ministry without his friend, the 
Duke of St Bungay, and as to Mr. Bonteen, he thought that per¬ 
haps a better selection might be made. 

Such were the club rumours which took place as to the difficul¬ 
ties of the day, and, as is generally the case, they were not far from 
the truth. Neither of the /lukes had absolutely put a veto on poor 
Mr. Bonteen’s elevation, but they had expressed themselves dis¬ 
satisfied with the, appointment, and the younger duke had found 
himself called upon to explain that although he had been thrown 
much into communication with Mr. Bonteen he had nevet himself 
suggested that that gentleman should follow him at the Exchequer. 
This was one of the many difficulties which beset the Prime 
Minister elect in the performance of his arduous duty. 

Lady Glencora, as people would still persist in calling her, was 
at the bottom of it all. She had sworn an oath inimical to Mr. 
Bonteen, and did not leave a stone unturned in her endeavours 
to accomplish it. If Phineas Finn might find acceptance, then 
Mr. Bonteen might be allowed tp enter Elysium. A second Juno, 
she would allow the Romulus she hated 4o sit in the seats of the 
blessed, to be fed with nectar, and to have his name printed in the 
lists of unruffled Cabinet meetings,—^but only on conditions. 
Phiheas Finn must be allowed a seat also, and a little nectar. 
—though it were at the second table of the gods. P'or 
this she struggled, speaking her mind boldly to this and 
that member of her husband's party, but she struggled in 
vain. She could obtain no assurance on behalf of Phineas Finn. 
The Duke of St. Bungay would do nothing for her. Barrington 
Erie had declared himself powerless. Pier husband had conde¬ 
scended to speak to Mr. Bonteen himself, and Mr. Bonteen’s in¬ 
solent answer had been reported to her. Then she went sedu¬ 
lously to work, and before a couple of days were over she did 
make her husband believe that Mr. Bonteen was not fit to be 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. This took place before Mr. Dau- 
beny’s statement, while the Duke and Duchess of St. Bungay were 
still af. Matching,—while Mr. Bonteen, unconscious of what was 
being done, was still in the house. Before the two days were over 
the Duke of St Bungay had a very lojr opinion of Mr. Bonteen, 
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biA was quite ignorant of any connection between tiiat low opinion 
a^ the fortunes of Phineas Finn. 

“ Plantagenet, of all your men that are coming up, your Mr. 
Bonteen is the worst. I often think that you are going down hill, 
both in character and intellect, but if you go as low as that I shall 
prefer to cross the water, and live in America.” This she said in 
the presence of the two dukes. 

“ What has Mr. Bonteen done ?” !isked the elder, laughing. 

“ He was boasting this morning openly of whom he intended to 
briflg with him into the Cabinet.” Tnith demands that the chro¬ 
nicler should say that this was a positive fib. Mr. Bonteen, no 
doubt, had talked largely and with indiscretion, but had made no 
such boast as that of which the Duchess accused him. “ Mr. 
Gresham will get astray if he doesn’t allow some ope to tell him 
the truth.” 

She did not press the matter any further then, but what she had 
said was not thrown away. “ Your wife is almost right about that 
man,” the elder duke said to the younger. 

“ It’s Mr. Gresham’s doing,—not mine,” said the younger. 

“ She is right about Gresham, too,” said the elder. “ With all 
his immense intellect and capacitvifor business no man wants more 
looking after." 

That evening Mr. Bonteen was singled out by the duchess for 
her special attention, and in the presence of all who were there 
assembled he made himself an ass. He could not save himself 
from talking about himself when he was encouraged. On this 
occasion he offended all those feelings of official discretion and per¬ 
sonal reticence which had been endeared to the old duke by the 
lessons which he had learned from former statesmen and by the 
experience of his own life. To be quiet, unassuming, almost 
affectedly modest in any mention of himself, low-voiced, reflecting 
always more than he resolved, and resolving always more than he 
said, had been his aim. Conscious of his high rank, and thinking, 
no doubt, much of the advantages in public life which his birth and 
position had given him, still he would never have ventured to speak 
of his own services as necessary to any Government. That he had 
really been indispensable to many he must have known, byt not 
to his closest friend would he have said so in plain language.^ To 
such a man the arrogance of Mr. Bonteen was intolerable. 

'Diere is probably more of the flavour of political aristocracy to be 
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found still remaining among our liberal leading statesman than 
among their opponents. A conservative Cabinet is, doubtlesB, 
never deficient in dukes and lords, and the sons of such; but c6n- 
servative dukes and lords are recruited here and there, and as 
recruits, hre new to the business, whereas among the old Whigs a 
halo of statecraft lias, for ages past, so strongly perv-aded and 
enveloped certain great families, that the power in the world of 
politics thus produced still remains, and is even yet efficacious in 
creating a feeling of exclusiveness. They say that “misfortune makes 
men acquainted with strarfge bedfellows.” The old hereditary 
Whig Cabinet ministers must, no doubt, by this time have leaAed 
to feel themselves at home with strange neighbours at their elbows. 
But still with them something of the feeling of high blood, of rank, 
and of living in a park with deer about it, remains. They still 
entertain a pride in their Cabinets, and have, at any rate, not as 
yet submitted themselves to a conjuror. The Charles James Fox 
element of liberality still holds its oum, and the fragrance of 
Cavendish is essential. With no man was this feeling stronger 
than with the Duke of St. Bungay, though he well knew how to 
keep it in abeyance,—dven to the extent of self-sacrifice. Bonteens 
must creep into the holy places. The faces which he loved to see, 
—born chiefly of other faces h^had loved when young,—could 
not cluster around the sacred table without others which were 
much less welcome to him. He was wise enough to know that 
exclusiveness did not suit the nation, though human enough to feel 
tliat it would have been pleasant to himself. There must be 
Bonteens;—^but when any Bonteen came up, who loomed before 
his eyes as specially disagreeable, it seemed to him to be a duty to 
close the door against such a one, if it could be closed without 
violence. A constant, gentle pressure against the door would tend 
to keep down the number of the Bonteens. 

“ I am not sure that you are not going a little loo quick in 
regard to Mr. Bonteen,” said the elder duke to Mr. Gresham 
before he had finally assented to a proposition originated by him¬ 
self,—that he should sit in the Cabinet without a portfolio. 

“ Palliser wishes it,” said Mr. Gresham, shortly. * ’ 

“ He and I think that there has been some mistake about that. 
You Wggested the appointment to him, and he felt unwilling to 
raise 'an objection without giving the matter very mature 
consideration. You can understand that" 
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‘^Jgon my word L thought that the selection would be 
peculiarly agreeable to him.” Then the duke made a suggestion'. 
Cftuld not some special office at the Treasury be constructed for 
Mr. Bonteen’s acceptance, having special reference to the question 
of decimal coinage ? . 

“ But how about the Salary ? ” asked Mr. Gresham. “ I couldn’t 
propose a new office with a salary above ^ 2 , 000 .” 

“ Couldn’t we make it permanent^” suggested the duke ;—“ with 
permission to hold a seat if he can get one ?” 

‘^I fear not,” said Mr. Gresham. 

“ He got into a very unpleasant scrape when he was Financial 
Secretary,” said the duke. 

But whither woulcVst thou, Muse ? Unmeet 
For jocund lyre are themes like these. 

Shalt thou the talk of Gods repeat, 

Debasing by thy strains effete 
Such lofty mysteries ? 

ITie absolute words of a conversation so lofty shall no longer 
be attempted, but it may be said that Mr. Gresham was too wise 
to treat as of no account the objections of such a one as the Duke 
of St. Bungay. He saw Mr. Bonteen, and he saw the other duke, 
and difficulties arose. Mr. Bonteen made himse’f very disagree¬ 
able indeed. As Mr. Bonteen had never absolutely been as yet 
more than a demigod, our Muse, light as she is, may venture to 

report that he told Mr. Ratler that “ he’d be d- if he’d s^nJ 

it. If he were to be throwm over now, he’d make such a row, and 
would take such care that the fat should be in the fire, that his 
enemies, whoever they were, should wish that they had kept 
their fingers off him. He knew who was doing it.” If he did not 
know, his guess was right. In his heart he accused the young 
duchess, though he mentioned her name to no one. And it was 
the young duchess. Then there was made an insidious proposition 
to Mr. Gresham,—which reached him at last tlirough Barrington 
Erie,—that matters would go quieter if Phineas Finn were placed 
in his old office at the Colonies instead of Lord Fawn, whose 
nanle had been suggested, and for whom,—as Barrington Erie 
declared,—no one cared a brass farthing. Mr.JJresham, when he 
heard this, thought that he began to smell a rat, and ■was detei4nined 
to be on his guard. Why should the appointment of Mr. Phineas 
Finn make things go easier in regard to Mr. Bonteen ? TJjere 
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must be some woman’s fingers in the pie. Now Mr. Grpsham 
was firmly resolved that no woman’s fingers should have anything 
to do with his pie. 

How the thing went on fi»m bad to worse, it would be bootless 
here to fell. Neither of the two dukes absolutely refused to join 
the Ministiy; but they were persistent in their objection to Mr. 
Bonteen, and were joined in it by Lord Plinlimmon and Sir Harry 
Coldfoot. It was in vain thar Mr. Gresham urged that he had no 
other man ready and fit to be Chancellor of the Exchequer. That 
excuse could not be accepted. There was Legge Wilson, who 
twelve years since had been at the Treasury, and would do very 
well. Now Mr. Gresham had always personally hated Legge 
Wilson,—and had, therefore, offered him the Board of Trade. 
I.egge Wilson had disgusted him by accepting it, and the name 
had already been'published in connection with the office. But in 
the lists which had appeared towards the end of the week, no jiame 
was connected with the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
no office was connected with the name of Mr. Bonteen. The editor 
of The People’s Banner, however, expressed the gratification of 
that joum.al that even Mr. Greshgm had not dared to propose Mr. 
Phineas Finn for any place under the Crown. 

At last Mr. Bonteen was absolutely told that he could not be 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. If he would consent to give his 
very valuable services to the country with the view of carrying 
through Parliament the great measure of decimal coinage he should 
be President of the Board of Trade,—^but without a seat in the 
Cabinet. He would thus become the Right Honourable Bonteen, 
which, no doubt, would be a great thing for him,—and, not busy 
in the Cabinet, must be able to devote his time exclusively to the 
arreat measure above-named. What was to become of “ Trade ” 
generally, was not specially explained; but, as we all know, there 
would be a Vice-President to attend to details. 

The proposition very nearly broke the man’s heart. With a 
voice stopped by 'agitation, with anger flashing froln his eyes, 
almost in a convulsion of mixed feelings, he reminded his chief 
of what had been said ’about his appointment in the House. Mr. 
Gresl^ had already absolutely defended it. After that did Mr. 
Gresham mean to withdraw a promise that had so formally been 
made V But Mr. Gresham was not to be caught in that way. He 
had made no piomise;—bad not even stated to the House that 
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OToJuippomtmeiit was to be made. A very raiproper question had 
fcfcen asked as to, a ithnour,—in answering which he had been 
forced to justify himself by explaining that discussions respecting 
the office had been hecessaiy. “ Mr. Bonteen,” said Mr. Gresham, 
“no one knows better than you the difficulties of a Miifister. If 
you can act wi^ us I shall be very grateful to you. If you can¬ 
not, I shall regret the loss of your services.” Mr. Bonteen took 
twenty-four hours to consider, and Was then appointed President 
of the Board of Trade without a seat in the Cabinet. Mr. Legge 
Wilson became Chancellor of the Exchequer. When the lists 
were completed, no office whatever was assigned to Phineas Finn. 
“ I haven’t done with Mr. Bonteen yet,” said the young duchess 
to her friend Madame Goesler. 

The secrets of the world are very marvellous, but they are not 
themselves half so wonderful as the way^in which they become 
known to the world. There could be no doubt that Mr. Bonteen’s 
high ambition had foundered, and that he had been degraded 
through the secret enmity of the Duchess of Omnium. It was equally 
certain that his secret enmity to Phineas Finn had brought this 
punishment on his head. But before the Ministry had been a 
week in office almost everybody knew that it was so. The rumours 
were full of falsehood, but yet they contained the tnith. The 
duchess had done it. The duchess was the bosom friend of Lady 
Laura Kennedy, who was in love with Phineas Finn. She had , 
gone on her knees to Mr. Gresham to get a place for her friwitfs 
favourite, and Mr. Gresham had refused. Consequently, at ‘her 
bidding, half-a-dozen embryo Ministers—her husband among the 
number—had refused to be amenable to Mr. Gresham. Mr. 
Gresham had at last consented to sacrifice Mr. JBonteen, who had 
originally instigated him to reject the claims of Phineas Finn. That 
the degradation of the one man had been caused by the exclusion 
of the other all the world knew. 

“ It shuts the door to me for ever and ever,” said Phineas to 
Madame Goesler. 

“ I don’t see that.” 

“ Of course it does. Such an affair places a mark against a 
man’s name which will never be forgotten.” 

“ Is your heart set upon holding some trifling appointmentiunder 
a Minister ? ” „ 

“ To tell you the truth it is;—or rather it was. The prospect 
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of office to me was more than perhaps to any other expieetant. 
Even this man, Bonteen, has some fortune of his own, and canlijfe 
if he be excluded. I have ^ven up everything for the chance of 
something in this line.” 

“ Other lines are open.” 

“ Not to me, Madame Goesler. I do not mean to defend my- 
1 ^, I have been very foolish, very sanguine, and am now very 
unhappy.” 

“ What shall I say to you ? ” 

“ The truth.” 

"In truth, then, I do not sympathise with you. thing lost/ 
is too small, too mean to justify unhappiness.” 

“ But, Madame .Goesler, you are a rich woman.*- 

"Well?” 

“ If you were to losejt all, would you not be unhappy? It has 
been my ambition to live here in London as one of a special set 
which dominates all other sets in our English world. To do so a 
man should have means of his own. I have none; and yet I 
have tried it,—thinking that I could earn my bread at it as men 
do at other professions. I acknowledge that I should not have 
thought so. No man should attempt what I have attempted with¬ 
out means, at any rate to live on if he fail ; but I am not the less 
unhappy*because I have been silly." 

, “ What will you do ? ” 

'■|*iAh,—^what? Another friend asked me that the other day, and 
I tbid her that I should vanish.” 

" Who was that friend ? ” 

" Lady Laura.” 

" She is in London again now ? ” 

" Yes j she and her father are in Portman Square.” 

“ She has been an injurious friend to you.” 

“ No, by heaven,” exclaimed Phineas. " But for her I should 
never have been here at all, never have had a seat in Parliament, 
never have been in office, never have known you.” 

"And might have been the better without any of these things.’ 

“ No man ever had a better friend than Lady Laura has been tc 
me. Malice, wicked and false as the devil, has lately joined ovt 
nam^ together to the incredible injury of both of us j but it haj 
net-been her fault.” 

You are energetic in defending her.” 
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“ A^- 89 would she be m def^(j^ me. Circumstaijces threw 
us together and made us friends. Btir father and her brother were 
my frftnds. I happened to be of service to her husband. We 
belonged to the same party. And therefore,—^because she has been 
unfortunate in her marriage,—people tells lies of her.” 

“ It is a pity he should—not die, and leave her,” said Madame 
Goesler slowly. 

“Why so?” 

‘ Because then you might justify yourself in defending her by 
»’ng her yoiu- wife.” She paused, but ‘he made no answer to 
j'‘ You are in love with her,” she said. 

' is untrue.” 

■dr. Finn!” 

Well, what would you have? I am not in love with her 
me she is no more than my sister. Were she as free as air I 
aild not ask her to be my wife. Can a man and woman feel no 
endship without being in love with each other ? ” 

“ I hope they may,” said Madame Goesler. Had he been 
ynx-eyed he might have seen that she blushed ; but it required 
juick eyes to discover a blush on Madame Goesleris face. “ You 
md I are friends.” 

“ Indeed we are,” he said, grasping her hand as he took his 
leave. 
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